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Ir ens en view: of infos: SY 
neral, caterpillars alone, and the butterflies and 
mothis they give birth to, will make a third 
part of the nümber. Wherevet we more, 
wherever we turn, theſe inſects, in ane aps 
or another; preſent themſelves: to our view. 
Some, in every ſtate, offer the moſt entertain 
ing ſpectacle; others are beautiful only in 
their winged: forni; Many perſons, of- which 
number I am one, have an invincible averſion 
ID ' A Og of 4 857 4 
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There is nothing in thebutterfly. oo beau⸗ 
tiful or ſplendid as theſe inſccts. 1 ſerve, 
not leſs than the birds themſelves, to baniſh ſo- 

- | Hitude from our walks, and to fill up our idle in- 


tervals with the moſt pleafing ſpeculations. The 
butterſſy makes bne of the principal ornaments 


2 3 9 oriental poetry j hut, in thoſe countries, the 


25 inſect is larger and more beautiful than with us. 
The beauties of the fly may therefore very 


well excite our curioſity to examine the reptile. - 


But we are ſtill more ſtrongly attached to this 
ttibe, from the uſefulneſs of one of the number. 
The ſilkworm is, perhaps, the moſt ſerviceable 
of all other animals; ſince, from its Jahours, 
ünd the manufacture attending it, near a third 
part of the world 's are e l 2 
| fupported; * | 
| Oaterpillare ni 'bo ts Jiſtinguiſhed Poor 
worms or maggots, by the number of their feet; 
and by their producing butterflies or moths. 
When the ſun calls up vegetation, and viviſies the 
various eggs of inſects, the caterpillart are the 
firſt that are ſeen, upon almoſt every, vegetable: 
And tree, eating its leayes, and preparing for a 
* tate of greater perfection. They tiave fert both 
5 Befors and behind; which not only enable them 
to move forward by à fort of ſteps made by 
their fore and hinder parts, but alſo to climb up 
vegetables, and to ſtretch themſelves out from 
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the bougtis zu ſtalks to reach their food, 4 
diſtance. All of ibis claſs have from eight feet 
at the leaſt, to flxteen; and this may ſerve to 
diſtinguiſ them from che worm tribe, Warder $- 
have fo many: The animal into which they 
are converted, is always z butterfly or a mot; 
and theſe are always diſtinguiſhed! from 5 : 
flies, by having their wings coveted ovet with 4 
a painted daft, which gives them ſuchi e 
beauty. "hte wings' of flies Are tranſparent, as 
we ſee in the conithon fleth fy; while thoſe of - 
beetles are hard, like Hort: 5 ſuch the 
wing of a butterfly may be eakily diſtinguiſhed ; i» 
and words would obſcure thelt differences 
From hence it appears, that' caterpillars; 
whether. in the reptile ſtate, dr ddyanced to 
their laſt ſtate of perfection into butterflies, | may | 
eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from all bther- inſets ; 
being animals peculiarly formed, and alſo of * 
pecullar nature. Thetranſtnitationsthey under- 
go, are alſd mote numerous that! thoſe” of any 
inſect hitherto mentioned; and, in conſequence; 
they haye been placed in the third order ß 
changes by Swammerdam, who has turdwn un 
lights upon this part of natural hiſtory, In the 
ſecond order of changes, mentioned before; we 
faw tlie graſshopper and the earwig, when ex - 
cluded nn *b8s IE a 0 75 
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that which they were after to preſerve. and, 
ſeemed, arrived; at a ſtate of perfection, in all 
reſpects, except in not having wings; which did 
not bud forth until they were come to matuxity. 
But the inſects of this third order, that we are 
now about to deſcribe, gu thro! a much greater 
variety of transformations ; fox, when they are 
excluded from the egg. they aſſume the form 
of a ſmall caterpillar, which feeds and grows. 
larger every day, often changing its Kin, but, 
ſtill preſerving. i its form. When the animal has 
come to a certain magnitude in this ſtate, it 
diſcontinues Fating, makes itſelf a. covering or, 
huſk, in which it remains, wrapped up, ſeem- 
ingly withont life or motion; and after haying 
for ſome time continued i in this Nate, it once 
more burſts its conſinement. and comes forth 
a butterfly... Thus we ſee this animal put on no 
lefs. than three different appßgaranges, from the 
time it is. firſt, excluded from the S888: It ap- 
pears a crawling .caterpillar,; 15 then an inſenſible 
_ aurelia,,as i it is called, without life. or motion; 
and laſtly;.a butterfly, axiouſly painted, a 
cording, to its different. kind. Havin g thus 
diſtinguiſhed this claſs of infds, fr from. all 
others, we will, firſt ſurvey. their. hiſtory, in 
general 3, and then. enter particularly. into the 
manners and nature of a few of them, which, 
. moſt deſerve our curioſity and attention, 


w + - 2 mh &w2 e G <& 2 ee A e | 


preſarve ſuch a number of inſects during that 
ſeaſon, when they can no longer find ſubſiſtence, 
It is known, by united experience, that all theſe 
| animalsare hatohed from the eg of butterflies; 


rerpillars are in an egg ſtate; and in this lifeleſ, 
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Of che Transformation. of the "Cavalli 


Lan into is N n BUTTERFLY 
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leaves, Nature then ſeems to have loſt her in- 
ſects. There are thouſands. of /different, kinds, 


with and without, wings, which, though ſwarms 
ing at other ſeaſons, thenentirely diſappear. Our 
fields are re-peopled; hen the leaves begin to 


bud, by the genial inſſuenet of ſpring; and ea- 
terpillars, of vatious forts, are ſeen; feeding upon 


the promiſe of the eat. even before the leaves 


are completely unfelded. Thoſe caterpillars, 
which we tbea ſee, may ſerve ta give us a view 
of the general means which Nature employs to 


and thoſe who obſerve them more cloſely, will 
find the fly very careful in depoſiting its eg in 
thoſe places here they are likely ta be hatched 
with the- greateſt fafety and ſucceſs. During 
winter, therefore; the greateſt. number of ca- 
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ſituation, brave all the rigours and the bumi⸗ 
dity of the elimate; and though oſten expoſed 
to all its changes, Rill preſerve. the latent prin 
eiples of life, which is more fully exerted at the 
- approach of ſpring. That ſame power that 
Puſhes forth the budding leaf, and the opening 
flower, impels the inſect into animation; and 
Nature at once ſeems to formiſh the gueſb and 
the banquet. When the inſect has found force 
to break its ſhell, it always finds its favourite 
aliment provided in abundance before lt. 
But all caterpillars are not ſent off from the 
egg in the beginning of ſpring. for many of 
them have ſubſiſted during the winter in theit 
aurelia ſtate: in which, as we have briefly ob- 
ſerved. above, the animal is ſeemingly deprived 
of life and motion. In this ſtate of inſenfibility, 
many of theſe inſects continue during the rigours 
of winter; ſome encloſed in a kind of ſhell, 
which they have ſpun for themſelves at the end 
of autumn; ſome coneealed under the bark of 
trees; others in the chinks of old walls; and 
many buried under ground. From all theſe, 
u variety of butterflies are ſeen to iſſue, in the 
beginning of ſpring; and adorn the Go 
of the year with their painted flutterings. 
Some caterpillars do not make any change 
whatſoever at the approach of winter; but con- 
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THE CATERPILLAR 5 
tinue to libe in their reptile ſtate, through al! 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. © Theſe chuſe them: - 
ſelyes ſome retttat, ' where they may remain 
diſturbed for months together; and there they 
continue quite motionleſs, and as inſenſible 
as if they were actually dead. Their conftitation 
is ſuch, that food, at that time, would be uſe- 
leſs; and the cold prevents their making thoſe 
diGpations which require reſtoration. ' In ge- 
neral, caterpillars of this kind are found in 
great numbers together, encloſed in one com- 
mon web, that covers them all, and ſerves to 
protect them from the injuries of the air. 
Laſtly; there are ſome of the caterpillar 
kind, whoſe butterflies live all the winter; and 
who, having fluttered about for ſotne part of 
the latter end of autumn, ſeek for ſome retreat 
during the winter, in order to anſwer the ends 
of propagation, at the approach of ſpring. 
Theſe are often found lifeleſs and motionleſs in 
the hollows of trees, or the clefts of timber; 
but, -by being approached to the fire, they re- 
cover life and activity, and ſeem to nn 

he defires of ſpring. - 

In general, however, hacker the dal 
aas ſubſiſted in an egg ſtate, during the winter; 
or whether as a butterfly, bred from an aurelia, 


2 the beginning of ſpring; or a butterfly that 
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has ſubſiſted during the: winter, and, lays eggs 
as ſoon, as the leayes of plants are ſhot forward, 
the whole ſwarm of caterpillars are in motion 
to ſhare the banquet that Nature has provided. 
I bere is ſcaree a plant that has not its on pe- 

culiar inſects; and. fome are known to ſuppart 
ſeveral of difietonr; kinds. Of theſe, many are 
hatched from the egg, at the foot of the tree, 
and climb up to its leaves for ſubſiſtence: the 
eggs of others, have been glued. hy. the parent 
butterfly to the leaves; and they are no ſooner 
excluded from the ſhell, but they find them : 
ſelves. in the midſt. af plenty. a 

When the caterpillar firſt burſts bo the egy, 
it is ſmall. and feeble; its appetites: are in pro- 
portion to its ſize, and it ſeems to make no great 
conſumption: but as it increaſes in magnitude, 
it improves in its appetites; ſo that, in its adult 
caterpillar ſtate, it is the moſt/ ravenous of 
all animals whatſoever. A fingle- caterpillar 
will eat double its own weight of leaves in a 
day, and yet ſeems no way diſordered by the 
meal. What would mankind do, if their oxen 
or their horſes were ſo voracious !. s 
Theſe voracious. habits, with itslow inline | 
motion, but ſtill more a ſtinging like that: 4 
nettles, which follows upon handling the greateſt 
number of them, make theſe inſects nat the moſt 
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able objects of bumon curioſity. However, 
here are many philoſphers who have ſpent years 
in their contemplation; and who. have not only 
attended to their habits and labours, but mi- 
nutely examined their ſtructure and inne 
con formation. 

The body of the eaterpillar,. hn anato-: 
mically conſidered, is found compoſed of rings, 
whoſe. circumference. is, pretty. near circular or 
dval. They are generally twelve ip number, 
and are all membraneous; by which caterpillars 
may be diſtinguiſhed from many other, inſects, 
that nearly reſemble them in form. The head 
of the caterpillar, is connected to the firſt: ring 
by the neck; that is generally ſo ſhort and con- 
traced, . that it is ſcarce, viſible... All the co- 
vering of the head in caterpillars ſeems to conſiſt 
of a ſhell; and they have neither upper nor un- 
der jaw, ak they are both placed rather verti- 
cally, and each jaw armed with à large thick 
tooth, which is ſingly equal to numbers. With 
theſe the animals devour their food in ſuch 
amazing quantities; and with theſe, ſome of 
the kind defend themſelves. againſt their ene- 
mies. Though the month be kept ſhut, the 
teeth are always uncovered; and while the inſect 
is in health, they are ſeldom. without. employ 
ment. Whatever the e devgury theſe. 


j 


mas ſucculent part of the leaf, and leave all the 
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| Keth Sith to chop it into ſmall pieces. 401 
tender the parts of the leaf fit for ſwallowing: 
Mat kinds, while they are yet young, eat only 


fibres untouched; others, however, attack the 
| whole leaf, de it clean away. One may 
de amuſtd, for (A little time, in-obſerving the 
avidity with which they are ſeen to feed; ſome 
are ſeen eating the whole day; others have their 
hours of repaſt; ſome chuſe the night, und 
others the day. When the caterpillar attacks a 
leaf, it places its body in ſuch a manner that 
the edge of the leaf ſhall fall between its feet, 
which keeps it ſteady, while the teeth are em. 
ployed in cutting it: theſe fall upon the leaf, 
ſome what in the manner of a pair of girdener's 
| ſheers; and every morſel is ſwallowed as foon 
as cut. Some caterpillars feed upon leaves ſo 
| very narrow, that they ate not broader than 
eir mouths? in this caſe the animal is ſeen to' 
devour * you 0 ny * we would cat a 
radiſn. mlan 913 Sen! 
As hot eg Me of caterpillars, 
the number of their feet ate various; ' forme 
having eight, and ſome fixteed.” Of theſe feet 
the fix foremoſt are coy red with a fort of 
ſhining griſtle; and ate therefore called the 


| helly . "THe WIN" feet, — * 
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geir number, are ſoft and flexible, and are 
alled membranaceous, : Caterpillars alſo, with 


month, or hairy. The {kin 905 the firſt kind 
s: ſoft, to the touch, or: like ſhagreen ; 3 
be. Kin of the latter, is g and as it were 
horny; and generally, if handled, flings like 
hettles, Some of them even tauſe this ſting. 
ng pain, if but approached t too nearly. 


pots placed on the circumference of. the fore 
ing, and a little tothe fide of the head. Three 

ff theſe are larger than the reſt; and are convex - 
nd tranſparent: theſe Nenbthur Whey to be the 
res of the caterpillar ; ; however, moſt of theſe. 
eptiles have very little occafion far ſight, and 
eem only to be directed by their feeling. 
But the parts of the caterpillar's body which 
noſt juſtly demand our attention, 'axe the ſigh 
nata,. as they gre called; or thoſe holes on the 
Fdes: of its body, through - Whichrthe animal is 
uppdſed to breathe. , All along this jnſect 
body, on each fide, theſe holes are eaſily diſ- 
overable. They are eighteen in number, nine 
a ſide, rather nearer the belly than the back; 
hole for every ting, of which the animal's 


ad the laſt, Theſe oval openings may de eog :. 


egard to their external figure, arg eithet 


Caterpillars, i in general, have fix ſmall black ry 


ody is compoſed, except the ſecond, the third,  * 
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fidered as ſo many mouths, through which the 
inſect breathes; but with this difference, that 
as we have but one pair of lungs, the carterpillar 
has no leſs than eighteen. It requires nb'great 
anatomical dexterity to diſcover theſe lungs in 
the larger kind of caterpillars: they appear, at 
firft view, to be hollow cartilaginous tubes, and 
of the colour of mother- of- pearl. Theſe tubes 
are often ſeen to unite with each other; ſome 
are perbeived to open into the inden; and 
fome go to different parts of the ſurface of the 
body. That theſe veſſels ſerve to convey the 
air, appears evidently, from the famous expe- 
riment of Malpighi; who, by ſtopping up the 
months of the ſtigmata with oil, quickly ſuf- 
focated the animal, which was ſeen to die con- 
vulſed the inſtant after. In order to aſcertain 
his theory, he rubbed oil upon other parts of 
the inſect's body, leaving the ſtigmata free; 

and this ſeemed to have no effect upon the ani- 
mal's health, but it continued to move and eat 
as uſual: he rubbed oil on the ſtigmata of one 
fide, and the animal underwent a partial con- 

vulfion, but recovered "ſoon after. However 
it ought to be obſerved,” that air is not ſo ne- 
ceſſary to theſe as to the nobler ranks of animals, 
ſince caterpillars will live in an exhauſted re- 
geiver for ſeveral days together; and though 
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hey ſeem dead at the beben yet, when taken 
ut, recover; and reſume their former vivacity. 

If the caterpillar be cat open longitadinally 
dong the back, its inteſtines will be perceived 
101 Pp directly in a ſtraight line from the 
nouth ta the anus. They reſemble a number 
pf ſmall bags opening into each other; and 
trengthened on both ſides by a fleſhy cord, by 


tubes : 

fone WF Þich they are united. Theſe inſefts are, upon 
and Many occaſions; ſeen! to caſt forth the internal 
f the ont of their inteſtines with their food, in the 
y the N Phanges which · they ſo frequently undergo. But 


the inteſtines take up but a ſmall part of the 
animal's: body, if eompared to the fatty ſub- 
ance in which they are involved. This ſub- 
ſtance changes its colour when the infect's me- 
morphoſis begins to apprdach; and from 
vhite it is ufaally ſeen to become yellow. If 
5 theſe parts, we add the caterpillar's imple- 
ents for ſpinning, (for all caterpillars ſpin at 
v time of*un6ther) we shall have a rude 
ſketch'of this animal's conformation i however 
ef ſhall reſerve the deſcription” of thoſe parts, 
ill we come to the hiſtory of the filk-worm 
rhere the manner in which theſe inſets. ſpin 
heir webs, will moſt properly find place. 
The life of a caterpillar ſeems one continued 
gere ion of changes; and it is ſeen to chrew off 


confound this changing of the ſkin with the 


| tank in Nature. We have already” ſeen the 


louſe, the flea, and the' ſpider, change their 


This period is probably that of. their grawth ; 


reſpect to caterpillars, many af them change 
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one {kin only to aſſume another ; which-alſo-is 


diveſted in its turn: and thus for eight or ten 
times ſucceſſively. We muſt not, however, 


great metamorphoſis which it is afterwards*o 
undergo. The throwing off one ſkin; and 
aſſuming another, ſeems, in compariſon, but a 
flight operation among theſe animals: this is 
but the work of a day; the other is the great 
adventure of their lives. ' Indeed, this faculty of 
changing the kin, is not peculiar to caterpillars 
only, but is common to all the inſect kind; 
and even to ſome animals that claim a bisher 


lobſter and the erab out-growing their firſt 
ſhells,” and then burſting from their confine- 
ment, in order to aſſume a covering more 
raomy and convenient. It is probable that the 


covering from the ſame neceſſity; and growing 
too large for the cruſt in which they haye been 
for ſome time encloſed, burſt it for another. 


for as ſoon as their new kin is hardened round 
them, the animal's growth is neceſſarily cir · 
cumſcribed, while it remains within it. With 


their ſkins five or ſix times in à ſeaſon; and 


Tür cr EAT 
thits eoveriiis, when calt off, often ſeems ſo 

oraplete, that many might miſtake the empty 
ſin for the real inſet. Among the hairy ca- 
terpillars, for inſtante, the caft {Kiri is covered 
with hair; the feet, as well griſtly as mem- 
braneous, remain fixed to it; even the parts 
which nothing but a microſcope can diſcover, 
fire viſible in it; in ſhort, all the parts of the 
head; not only the {Kull but the teeth. 

In proportion as the time approaches in whicli 
che caterpillat is to caſt its old Kin, its colours 
become more feeble, the ſkin ſeems to wither 
Wand grow dry, and in ſome meaſure reſembles» - 
a leaf, when it is no longer ſupplied with 
moiſture from the ſtock, At that time, the 

inſe& begins to find itſelf under a neceſſity of 
changing; and it is not effected without violent 
labour, and perhaps pain. A day or two before 
the critical hour approaches, the inſe& ceaſes 
o eat, loſes its uſual activity, and ſeems to reſt 
immoveable. It ſeeks ſome place to remain in ſe- 
eutity ; and no longer timorous, ſeems regardleſs 
even of the touch. It is now and then ſeen to 
dend itſelf and ele vate its back; again it ſtretches 
o its utmoſt extent : it ſometimes lifts up the 
head, and then lets it fall again; it fometimes 
waves it three or four times from fide to fide, 

and then remains in quiet. At length, ſome of 
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the rings of its body, particularly the firſt and 
ſecond, are ſeen to ſwell conſiderably, the old 
ſkin diſtends and burſts, till, by repeated ſwell- 
ings and contractions in every ring, the ani- 
mal diſengages itſelf, and Wa bow 1 its i. incon- 
venient covering. 
How laborious ſoever this operation may be, 
it is performed in the ſpace of a minute; and 
the animal, having thrown off its ald ſkin, Han 
to enjoy new vigour, as well as acquired co- 
louring and beauty. Sometimes it happens 
that it takes a new appearance and colours very 
different from the old. Thoſe that are hairy, cat 
{ill preſerve their covering; although their an- tre 
cient ſkin ſeems not to have loſt a ſingle hair: 
every hair appears to have been drawn, like a | 
ſword from the ſcabbard. However, the fact fast 
is, that a new crop of hair grows between the per 
old (kin and the new, and probably helps to lig 


throw off the external covering. me! 

The caterpillar having ih this manner con- his 
tinued for ſeveral days feeding, and at intervals ¶ to c 
caſting its ſkin, begins at laſt to prepare for its Hin a 
change into an aurelia, It 'is moſt probable ap: 


that, from the beginning, all the parts of the 
butterfly lay hid in this inſect, in its reptile Wa. 
ſtate ; but it required time to bring them to ble 
perfeRion ; and a * * of food, to Move 
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enable the animal to undergo all the changes 

requifite, for throwing off theſe ſkins, which 
ſeemed to clog the butterfly form. However, 
when the caterpillar has fed fufficiently, and 
the parts of the future butterfly have formed 
themſelves beneath its ſkin, it is then time for it 
to make its firſt, great, and principal change into 
an aurelia, or a cryſalis, as ſome have choſen 
to call it during which, as was obſerved, it 
ſeems to remain for ſeveral days, or even 
months, without life or motion 
Preparatory to this important change, the | 
caterpillar moſt uſually quits the plant, or the 
tree on which it fed; or at leaſt attaches itſelf 
to the ſtalk or. the ſtem, more gladly than the 
leaves. It forſakes its food, and prepares, by 
faſting; to undergo its tranſmutation. In this 
period, all the food it has taken is thoroughly 
ligeſted; and it often yoids even the internal 
membrane which lined its inteſtines: Some of 
his tribe, at this period alſo, are ſeen entirely 


rvals ſto change eolour; and the vivacity of the tints; 
or its in all, ſeems faded. Thoſe of them which are 


"able apable of ſpinning themſelves a web; ſet about 
f the his operation; thoſe which have already ſpun, 
ptile wait the change in the beſt manner they are 
tn to ble. The web or cone, with which ſome 
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within from the view; but in others, heftet 
is more tranſparent, the caterpillar when it has 
done ſpinning, ſtrikes into it the elaws of the 
two feet under the tail, and afterwards forces 
in the tail itfelf, by contracting thoſe ela ws, 
and violently OY the feet one againſt the 
other. If, however, they be taken from theit 
web at this time, they appear in a Rate of great 
languor; and, incapable of walking; remaift 
on that ſpot where they are placed. In this 
condition they remain one or two days, pre 
paring to change into an aurelia; ſomewhat 
in the manner they made preparations for 
changing their ſkin. They then appear witli 
their bodies bent into a bow; which they now 
and then are ſeen to ſtraighten: they make no uſ 
of their legs; but if they attempt to chatige 
place, do it by the contortions of their body. 
In proportion as their change into an aurelii 
approaches, their body becomes more and 
more bent; while their extenſions and con- 
vulſive contractions become” more frequent: 
The hinder end of the body is the part which 
the animal firſt diſengages from its caterpillar 
ſkin; that part of the ſkin remains empty, while 
the body is drawn up contractedly 'towands 
the head, In the ſame manner they diſengage 
themſelves from the two ſacceeding. ringrʒ . ſo 
that the animal is then lodged entirely in the 
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fort part of its caterpillar: covering : that half 
awhich'is abandoned, remains flaccid and empty; 
awhile the fore part, on the contrary, is ſwollen 
and diſtended. The animal, having thus 
guitted the hinder part of its ſkin, to drive 
itfelf up into the fore part, {till continues to 
heave and work as before; ſo that the ſkull 
is ſoon ſeen to burſt into three pieces, and a 
longitudinal opening is mage in the three firſt 
rings of the body, through which the inſect 
thruſts forth its naked body with ſtrong efforts. 
Thus at laſt it entirely gets free from its cater- 
pillar ſkin, and for ever forſakes its moſt odious 
æeptile form. L 5 

. The caterpillar, thus aripped.of its K in for 
the laſt time, is now become an aurelia; in 
which the parts of the future butterfly are all 
viſible; but in ſo ſoft a ftate, that the ſmalleſt 
touch cau.'difcompoſe them, The animal is 
now become helpleſs and motionleſs ; but only 
Waits for the aſſiſtance of the air to dry up the 
aoifture. on its ſurface, and ſupply it with a 
cruſt capable. of refiſting external injuries. Im- 
mediately after being (tripped of its caterpillar 
Kia, it is of a green colour, eſpecially in thoſe 
parts which are diſtended by an extraordinary 
alu of animal moiſture; but in ten or twelve 
unn, being thus expoſed, its parts barden, 

e 


the air forms its ex 1al covering into a firm 


or cone that is found ſo common by every path» 


;  ebange,” bury themſelves in the ground, and 
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cruſt, and in about four and twenty hours, the 
aurelia may be handled without endangering the 
little animal that is thus left in ſo defenceleſs a 
ſituation. Such is the hiſtory of the little pod 


way, ſticking to nettles, and ſometimes ſhining 
like poliſhed gold. From the beautiful and 
reſplendent colour, with which it is thus fames 
times adorned, ſome authors have called it a 
| Cryſalis, implying a creature made of gold. 
Such are the efforts by which theſe little 
animals prepare for a ſtate of perfection; but 
their care is ſtill greater to provide themſelves 
a ſecure retreat, during this ſeaſon of their ĩm- 
becility. It would ſeem like erecting themſelves 
A monument, where they were to reſt ſecure, 


until Nature had called them into a new and 
more improved exiſtenee. For this purpoſe, 


ſome ſpin themſelves a cone or web, in which 
they lie ſecure till they have arrived at matu- 
rity: others, that cannot ſpin ſo copious a 
covering, ſuſpend themſelves by the tail, in 
ſome retreat where they are not likely to meet 
diſturbances. Some mix ſand with their gummy 
and moiſt webs, and thus make themſelves a 
ſecure incruſtation ; while others, before their 
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thus avoid the numerous dangers that mickt 
tend them. One would imagine that they 
were conlcious of the preciſe time of their con- 
tinuance in their aurelia ſtate ; ſipce their little 
ſepulchres, with reſpe& to the ſolidity of the 
building, are proportioned to ſuch. duration, 
Thoſe that are to lie in that ſtate of exiſtence 
but a few days, make choice of ſome tender 
leaf, which they render ſtill more pliant by dif- 
fuſing a kind of glue upon it: the leaf thus 
gradually curls up, and withering as it enfolds, 
the inſe& wraps itſelf within, as in a mantle, 
till the genial warmth of the ſun enables it to 
ſtruggle for new life, and burſt from its con- 
finement. Others, whoſe time of transf. mation” 
1s alſo near at hand, faſten their tails-to a tree, 
or to the firſt worm-hole they meet, in a 
beam, and wait in that defenceleſs ſituation. 
Such caterpillars, on the other hand, as are 
ſeen to lie ſeveral months in their aurelia fate, 
act with much greater circumſpection. Moſt 
of them mix their web with ſand, and thus 
make themſelves, a ſtrong covering: others 
build in wood, which ſerves them in the nature 
of a coffin. Such as have made the leaves of 
willows their fivourite food, break the tender 
twigs of them firſt into ſmall pieces; then pound 
tkem as it were to powder; and, by means af 
C 4 
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their glutinous filk, make 3 kind. of ei 
which they wrap themſelves up. Many weths' 
forms which theſe animals aſſume in this help, 
leſs ſtate ; and it often happens, that the moſſ 
deformed uteri iſſue from the moſt Near 


tiful aurelias. ITE 


In — the aurelia. takes the 
rude. outline of the parts of the animal which 
is contained within it; but as to the various co- 
lours which it is ſeen to aſſume, they are rather 
the effect of accident; for the ſame ſpecies of 
inſect does not at all times aſſume the ſame hue, 
when it becomes an aurelia. In ſome, the 
beautiful gold colour is at one time found; in 
others, it is wanting. This brilliant hne, which 
does not fall ſhort of the beſt gilding, is formed 
in the ſame manner in which we ſee leather oh- 
tain a gold colour, though none of that metal 
ever enters into the tincture, It is only formed 
by a beautiful brown-varniſh, laid upon a white 
ground; and the white thus gleaming through 
the tranſparency of the brown, gives a charming 
golden yellow. Theſe two colours are found, 
one over the other, in the aurelia of the little 
animal we are deſeribing; and the whole ap- 
peears gilded, without any real gilding. 
The aurelia thus formed, and left to time to 
expand into a butterfy, in ſome meaſure re- 
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iemal warmth ta hatch it into life and vigour. 
dhe quantity of moiſture that is encloſed 
ithin the covering of the aurelia, eantinues to 
gep its body in the moſt tender Rate, ſo it is 
pquiſite that this humidity ſbould be dried 
way, before the little butterfly can butt its 

wap. Many have been the experiments to 
e chat Nature may in this reſpect be aſſiſted 
art; And that the life of the inſect may be 

zrded or quickened, without doing it the 
walleſt injury. For This purpaſe, it is only 
auiſite to continue the inſect in its aurelia 
te, by preventing the evaporation of its hu- 
didity ; which will eonſequently add ſomedays, 
ay weeks, to its life ; on the other hand, by 


ze animal aſſumes its winged ſtate before its 
Aal time, and goes through the affices aſſigned 
: 2 To prove this, Mr. Reaumur 
cloſed the aurelia in a glaſs tube; and found 


ody of the inſect, oollected in drops at the 
attom of the tube: he coyered the aurelia 
ith varniſh ; and this making the evaporation 
ore difficult and flow, the butterfly was two 
Wonths longer than its natural term, in coming 

t of its caſe: he found, on the other hand, 


omint its moiſture, in a warm ſituation, 


ae eyaparated water, which exhaled from the 
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that by laying the animal in a warm room, he 
haſtened the diſcloſure of the butterfly; and by 
keeping it in an-ice-houſe in the ſame manner, 
he delayed it. Warmth acted, in this cafe, in a 
double capacity; invigorating the animal, and 
- evaporating the moiſture. / 
I.nu!e aurelia, though it bears a different ex- 
ternal appearance, nevertheleſs contains within 
it all the parts of the butterfly in perfect form- 
ation; and lying each in a very orderly man- 
ner, though in the ſmalleſt compaſs. Theſe, 
however, are ſo faſt and tender, that it is im- 
poſſible to viſit without diſcompoſing them. 
When either by warmth, or increafing vigour, 
the parts have acquired the neceſſary force and 
ſolidity, the butterfly then ſeeks to diſembarraſs 
itſelf of thoſe bands which kept it ſo long in 
- confinement. . Some inſects continue under the 
form of an aurelia not above ten days; ſome 
twenty; ſome ſeveral months ; ; 1 even for a 
year together. 

The butterfly, Ae ven does not continue 
ſo long under the form of an aurelia, as one 
would be apt to imagine. In general. thoſe 
caterpillars that provide themſelves with cones, 
continue within them but a few days after the 


* « cone is completely finiſhed. Some, however, 


remain buried in this artificial covering for eight 
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er nine months, without taking the ſmalleſt 
ſuſtenance during the whole time: and though 
in the caterpillar ſtate no animals were ſo vora · 
cious, when thus transformed, they appear a 
miracle of abſtinenoe. In all, ſooner or later, 
the butterfly burſts from its priſon; not only 
that natural prifon which is formed by the ſkin 
of the aurelia, but alſo from that artificial one 
of filk, or any other ſubſtance i in which it has 
encloſed itſelf. 

The efforts which the butterfly makes to get 
free from its aurelia ſtate, are by no means ſo 
violent asthoſe which the inſe& had in changing 
from the caterpillar into the aurelia. The quan- 
tity of moiſture ſurrounding the butterfly is by 
no means ſo great as that attending its former 
change ; and the ſhell of the aurelia is ſo dry, 
that it may be cracked between the fingers. 

If the animal be ſhut up within a cone, 
butterfly always gets rid of the natural intern 
| kin of the aurelia, before it eats its way throug 
the external covering which its own induſtry 
has tormed round it. In order to obſerve the 
manner in which it thus gets rid of the aurelia 
covering, we muſt cut open the cone, and then 
we ſhall have an opportunity of diſcovering the 
inſect's efforts to emancipate itſelf from its 


natural ſhell. When this operation begins, there 
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ſeems to be a violent agitation, in the humours 
contained within the little animals body, Its 
fluids ſeem driven, dy an haſty fermentation, 
through all the veſſels; while it labours violently 
with its legs, and makes ſeveral other vialent 
ſtruggles to get free. As all theſe motions coneur 
with the growth of the inſect's wings and body, 
it is impoſſible that the brittle ſKin-which covers 
it ſhould longer refit : it at length gives way, 
by burſting into four diſtin& and regular pieces. 
The ſkin of the head and legs firſt ſeparates ; 
then the fkin at the back flies open, and di- 
yiding into two regular portions, diſengages the 
back and wings: then there likewiſe happens 
another rupture in that portion which covered 
the rings of the back of the aurelia. After this, 
the butterfly, as if fatigued with its ſtruggles, 
remains very quiet forſome time, with its wings 
| 23 downwards, and its legs fixed in the 
Kin which it had juſt thrown off. At firſt fight 
the animal, juſt ſet free, and permitted the 
future uſe of its wings, ſeems to want them 
entirely: they take up ſuch little room, chat one 
would wonder where they were hidden. But 
ſoon after, they expand fo rapidly, that the eye 
can ſcarce attend their unfolding. From reach- 
ing ſcarce half the length of the body, they 
acquire, in a moſt wonderful manner, their full 
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255 extent und biguxſs, ſv av to be each five times 
| larger than they were before, Nor is it the 
wings alone tlint are thus increaſed: all their 
| ſpots and paintings, before ſo minute as to be 
ſcarde difcermbleyare proportionably extended; 
ſo that, what's few minutes before ſeemed onlỹ 
2 number of cotifuſed; unmeating pdints, now 
become diſtinct and moſt beautiful ornaments: 
Nor are the wing when they are thus ex“ 
panded; unfolded in the manner in which ears 
wigsand gtaſshoppers diſplay theirs, who unfurl 
them like a lady's fan: on the contrary, thoſe 
of butterfſies actually grow to their natural ſize - 
in this very ſhort ſpace. The wing, at the inſtant 
it is freed from its late confinement, is con- 
ſiderably thicker than afterwards ;' ſo that it 
ſpteads in all its dimenſſons, growing thinner 
as it becomes broader. If one of the wings be 
phicked from the animal juſt ſrt free, it may 
be ſpread by the fingers; and it will ſoon become 
as broad as the other, which has been left behind. 
As the wings extend themſelves ſo ſuddenly, 
they have not yet had time to dry; and atcord- 
ingly appear Ike pieces of wet paper, ſoft, and 
full of wrinkles. In about half an hour, they 
are perfectly dry, their wrinkles entirely dif: . 
appear, and the little animal aſſumes all its 
ſplendour. The tranſmutation being thus per- 
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ſectly finiſhed, the butterfly diſcharges three of 
Four drops 'of a blood-coloured liquid, whiclkt 
are the laſt remains of its ſuperfluous moiſture: 
Thoſe aurelias which are encloſed within a cone, 
find their exit more difficult, as they have 


ſtill another priſon to break through + this; 


however, they perform in a ſhort time; for 


the butterfly, freed from its aurelia {kin, butts 
with its head violently againſt the walls of its 
artificial priſon; and probably with its eyes, that 
are rough and like a file, it rubs the internal 


ſarface away; till it is at laſt ſeen burſting its 


way into open light; and, in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour, the animal acquires its full pers 
fection. 

Thus, to uſe the words of Se 
we ſee a little inſignificant ereature diſtin- 
guiſhed, in its laſt birth, with qualifications and 


ornaments, which man, during his ſtay upon 


earth, can never even hope to acquire. The 


27 
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butterfly, to enjoy life, needs no other food but 
the dews of Heaven; and the honeyed juices 
which are diſtilled d every flower. The 
pageantry of princes cannot equal the orna· 
ments with which it is inveſted; nor the rich 
colouring that embelliſhes its wings. The ſkies 
are the butterfly's proper habitation, and the 


air its element: whilſt man comes into the 
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world naked, and often roves about without 
habitation or ſhelter ; expoſed, on one hand, 
to the heat of the ſun; and, on the other, to 
the damps and exhaltations of the earth; both 
alike enemies of his happineſs and exiſtence. 
A ſtrong proof that, while this little animal is 
raiſed to its greateſt height, we are as yet, in 


| this world, oaly candidates for perfeQion? 
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Tr bas been already ſuevñ that all Bakterflies 
are bred from caterpilfars.; and we have exhi-. 


bited' the various circumſtances” of that ſar 
priſing change. It has been remarked, that 


butterflies may be eafily diftinguiſhed from flies 
of every other kind, by their wings ; for, in 


ethers, they aree ither tranſparent, like-gauze, 
as we ſee in the common fleſh fly; or they are 


hard and cruſted, as we ſee the wings of the 
beetle. But in the butterfly, the wings are 
foft, opake, and painted over with a beautiful 
duſt, that comes off with handling. 

The number of theſe beautiful animals is 
very great; and though Linnæus has reckoned 
up above ſeven hundred and fixty different 
kinds, the catalogue is ſtill very incomplete, 


Every collector of butterflies can ſhew unde- 
ſcribed ſpecies : and ſuch. as are fond of minute 


diſcovery, can here produce animals that have 
been examined only by himſelf. In general, 
however, thoſe of the warm climates, are larger 
and more beautiful than ſuch as are bred at 
home; and we can eaſily admit the beauty of 
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BUTTERFLIES AND 'MOTHS. yg 
the butterfly, fince we are thus freed from the 
damage of the caterpillar. It has been the 
amuſement of ſome to colle& theſe animals, 
from different parts of the world; or to breed 
them from caterpillars at home. Theſe they 
arrange in ſyſtematic order; or diſpoſe fo as td 
make ſtriking and agreeable pictures: and all 
muſt grant, that this ſpecious idleneſs is far pres 
ferable to that unhappy ſtate which is produced 
by a total. want of employment; 

The wings of butterflies; as was obletved, 
fully diſtinguiſh them from flies of every other 
kind. They are four in number; and though 
two of them be cut off, the animal can fly with 
the two others remaining, - They are, in their 
own ſubſtance, tranſparem; but owe their opa · 
city to the beautiful duſt with which they art 
covered; and which has been likened, by ſome 
7 ee dad te d Grichers of birds; by others, 
= to the fcales of fiſhes; as their imaginations 
were diſpoſed to catch the reſeinblanoe; Ia 
fact, if we regard the wing of a butterfly with 
n good microſcope, we ſhall perceive it ſtudded 
over with a-variety of little grains of different 
a footſtalk, regularly laid upon the whole ſur- 
face. Nothing can exceed the beautiful and 
regular arrangement of theſe little fabſtances3 
Vol. VIII. aa 
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which thus ſerve to paint the butterfly's wing; 
Uke the tiles of an houſe. | Thoſe of one rank 
are a little covered by thoſe that follow: they 
are of many figures: on one part of the wing 
may be ſeen a ſucceſſion of oval ſtuds; on ano- 


ther part; a cluſter of ſtuds, each in the form 
of an heart: in one place they reſemble a hand 


open; and in another they are long or trian- 
gular; while all are interſperſed with taller 


ſtuds, that grow between the reſt, like muſh. 


rooms upon a ſtalk. The wing itſelf is com- 


poſed of ſeveral thick nerves, which render the 


conſtruction very ſtrong, though light; . and 
though it be covered over with thouſands of 
theſe ſcales or ſtuds, yet its weight is very little 


increaſed by the number. The animal is with 


eaſe enabled to ſupport itſelf a lon,; while in air; 


although its flight be ot very graceful. When 


it deſigns to fly to a conſiderable: diſtance, it 
aſcends and deſcends alternately ; going ſome+ 
times to the right, ſometimes to the left, with- 


out any apparent reaſon. Upon cloſer exa- 


mination, however, it will be found that it flies 
thus irregularly in purſuit of its mate; and as 


dogs bait and quarter the ground in purſuit of | 


their game, fo theſe inſects traverſe the air, in 
queſt of their mates whom they can a 
at more than a mile's diflance, | 
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| BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 3 


If we proſecute our deſcription of the but. 
terflly, the animal may be divided into three 
parts; the head, the corſelet, and the bod. 

The body is the hinder part of the butterfly, 
and is compoſed of rings, which ate genetally 
concealed under long hair, with which that part 


of the animal is clothed. The corſelet is more 


folid than the reſt of the body, becauſe the fore 
wings, and the legs are fixed therein. The 
legs are fix in number, although four only are 
made uſe of by the animal; the two fore legs 
being often ſo much concealed in the long hair 
of the body, that it is ſometimes difficult to 
diſcover them. If we examine theſe parts in- 
ternally, we ſhall find the ſame ſet of veſſels in 

the butterfly that we obſerved in the caterpillar, 
but with this great difference, that as the blood, 
or humours, in the caterpillar, circulated from 


the tail to the head, they are found, in the but» 


terfly, to take a direct contrary courſe, and to 
circulate from the head to the tail; fo that the 
exterpillar may be conſidered as the embryo 
animal, in which, as we have formerly ſeen; the 
circulation is carried on differently from what | 
it is in animals when excluded. 
But leaving the other parts of the butterfly, | 


let us turn our attention particularly to'the head. 


The eyes of butterflies have not allthe ſame 
D 2 4 . 
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Form; for in ſome they are large, in others 

ſmall; in ſome they are the larger portion of n 
ſphere, in others they are but a ſmall part gf 
it, and juſt appearing from the head. In all 
of them, however, the outward. coat has 8 


luſtre, in which may be diſcovered the various 


_ colours of the rainbow. When ezamined a 
Jittle cloſely, it will be faund- to have the ap. 
pearance of a multiplying glas; having a 
great number of iides, or tacets, in the mam 
mer of a brilliant cut diamond. In this par- 
ticular, the eye of the butterfly, and of moſt 
other inſects, entirely correſpond; and Luen- 
Hock pretends, there are above fix thoutand 
Facets on the cornea of a flea. Thete animals; 
therefore, ſee not only with grest clearneſ; 
ut view every object multiplied in a ſurpriſing 
manner. Puget adapted the cornea of a flea in 
ſuch a potiuon, as to fec objects through it by 
the means of a microigope; and nothing coultl 
:excecd the flrangeneſs of its repreſentations: 
a ſoldier, who was teen through it, appeareil 
Aike an army of pigmies; for while it multi- 
plied, it alſo diminiſned the object: the arch 
of a bridge exhibited a ſpectacle more magni. 
ficent than human {kill could perform; the 
fame of a candle ſeemed a beautiful illumi- 
mation. It ſtill, however, . remains 2 doubt, 
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BUTTERFLIES'AND MOTHS. 35 
whether the inſet fees objects (ingly, as with 
one eye ; or whether every facer is itſelf a com- 
plete eye, exhjbicing irs own * aillinet 
From all the reſt. 
| Burcerficy, as well 88 moſt an i in 
feats; have two inftruments, like horns, on their 
heads ieh are commonly called feelers. They 
differ from the horns of greater animals, in be- 


ing moveable at their baſe; and in having a 


great number of joints, by which means the 
inſect is enabled to turn them in every direc- 
tion. Thoſe of 'batterflies are placed at the top 


| of the head, pretty near the external edge of 


each eye. Wheat the uſe of theſe inſtruments 
may be, which are thus formed with ſo much 
art, and by a Workman who does nothing with- 
but reaſon, is as yet unknown to man. They 
may ſerve to guard the eye; they may be of 
uſe to clean it; or they may be the organ of 
ſome fenſe which we are ignorant of: but this 
is only explatiing one difficulty by another. 
We are not ſo ignorant of the uſes of the 
trunk, which few inſects of the butterfly kind 
are without. This inftrument is placed exactly 


between the eyes; and when the animal is not 


employed in ſeeking its'nouriſhment, it is rolled 


up. like a curl. A butterfly, whien'it is feeding, 
; ics round ſome flower, and ſettles upon it. 
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This trunk conſiſts of two equal hollow tubey, 
nicely joined to each other; wa the pipes of ag 


ſpeaking, into Butterflies and Moths; the one 
only flying by day, the other moſt uſually on 


; % 


The trunk is then uncurleil, and thruſt out 


either wholly or in part; and is employed in 
ſearching the flawer to its very bottom, let it 


be ever ſo deep. This ſearch being repeated 
ſeven or eight times, the butterfly then paſſes 
to another; and continues to hover over thoſe 
ugreeable to its taſte, like a bird over its prey, 


organ. 

Such is the figure * e of theſy 
beautiful inſets, that cheer our walks, and 
give us the earlieſt intimations of ſummer, 
But it is not by day alone that they are ſeen 
fluttering wantonly from flower to flower, as the 
greateſt number of them fly by night, and ex: 
pand the moſt beautiful colopring,” gt thoſe 
hours when there is no ſpectator. This tribe 


of inſects has therefore been divided into Di. 


urnal and Nocturnal Flies; or, more properly 


the wing in the night. They may be eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed from each other, by their horns 


or feelers: thoſe of the butterfly being clubbed, 


or knobbed at the end; thoſe of the moth, 


tapering finer and finer to a point. To expreſs 
it technically the feelers of oytterſliey are cla. 
yated ; thoſe of moths, are filiform, 
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the ſhort life aſſigned them, in a variety of en. 


joyments. Their whole time is ſpent either in 


queſt of food, which every flower offers; or in 


purſuit of the female, whoſe approach they 
can. often perceive. at a very great diſtance. 
Their ſagacity in this particular is not leſs aſto- 


niſhing than true; but by what ſenſe they are 
thus capable of diſtinguiſhing each other at ſuch 


diſtances, is not eaſy to conceive. It cannot be 
by the fight, fince ſuch. ſmall objects as they 
are muft be utterly imperceptible, at half the 
diſtance at which they perceive each other: it 


- can ſcarcely be by the ſenſe of ſmelling, ſince. 


the animal has no organs for that purpoſe, 
Whatever be their powers of perception, certain 
it is, that the male, after having fluttered, as if 
careleſsly, about for ſome time, is ſeen to take 

wing, and go forward, ſometimes for two miles 
together, in a direct line to where Gn female 


| is perched on a flower. 


The general rule among inſects is, | that the 
female is larger than the male; and this obtains 
particularly in the tribe I am deſcribing. The 


body of the male is ſmaller and flenderer; that 


of the female, more thick and oval. Previous 
to the junction of theſe animals, they are ſeen 


poring in the air, purſping and flying from 
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each other, and prepating, - by e mock goubnt, 
for the more important bulineſs of their lives, 
If they be diſturbed white united} the female 
lies off with the male on her back, who —_— 
_ entirely paſſive upon the oocajũé . 
Hut the females of many moths and baticefiies | 
ſeem to have afluned theix airy- form for 16 
other reaſon but to fecnndate their-eggs, and 
lay them. They are not ſeen fluttering about 
in queſt of food, or a mate: alb that paſſtsh 
during their ſhort lives, is a junction with the 
male of about half an hour; after which they 
depoſite their eggs, and die, without taking any 
nouriſhment, or ſeeking any. It may be ob- 
ſerved, howeyer, that jn all the females of this 
tribe, they are impregnated by the male by one 
apperture, and lay their eggs by another. 
The eggs of female butterflies are diſpoſed 
in the body like a bed of chaplets; which, when 
excluded, are uſually: oval, and of a whitiſh 
colour: ſome, however, are quite round; and 
- others flatted, like a turnip. The coyering or 
hell ofthe egg, though ſolid, is thin and tranſ- 
parent; ; and in proportion as the caterpillar 
rows within the egg, the colours change, and 
are diſtributed differently. . The butterfly ſeems | 
very well inſtructed by nature in its choice of 


ade Plant, or the leaf, where it ſhall depoſtte i ity 
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Worthen. Zach egg contains but one cater - 
Pillar; and it is-requifite that this little animal, 
den excluded, ſhould be near its pecaliar pro- 
4 riſton. The Hutterfly, therefore, is careful to | 
place her brood only upon thoſe plants that af 
ved good nouriſhment to its poſterity. Though 
ie little winged animal has been fed itſelf 
oon dew, or the honey of flowers, yet it makes 
hoice for its young of à very different provi- 
on, and lays its eggs on the moſt unſavoury 
lants; the rag-weed, the cabbage, or the 
Waetcle. Thus every butterfly chuſes not. the 
at moſt grateful to it in its winged' ſtate; 
Wut ſuch as it has fed upon in its reptile form. 
All the eggs of butterflies are attached to the 
Weaves of the favourite plant, by a ſort of ſize 
Ir glue; where they continue, unobſerved, un- 

eſs carefully ſought after. The eggs are ſome- 
mes placed round the tender ſhoots of plants, 
n the form of bracelets, conſiſting of above 
wo hundred in each, and generally ſurround- 
ng the ſhoot, like a ring upon a finger. Some 
WHutterflies ſecure their eggs from the injuries 
f air, by covering them with hair, plucked 
om their own bodies, as birds ſometimes are 

een to make their neſts ; ſo that their eggs are 


aus kept warm, and allo entirely concealed, 
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Alb the tribe of female moths lay their eggs 
2 ſhort time after they leave the aureha; but 
there are many butterflies that flutter about 
the: whole ſummer, and do net think of laying, 
till the winter begins to warn them of their 
approaching end: fome even continue the 
whole winter in the bollows of trees, and do 
not provide for poſterity until the beginning of 
April, when they leave their retreats, depoſite 
their eggs, and die. Tbeir eggs foon begin to 
feel the genial influence of the feafon = the 
pier ftate, to become aurclias, and batterflies 
Tn I WOE GIVEN 
Nature. 
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8 H A . IV. 
ol ee Enemies of the CarenPILLAn, 


N ATURE, though it has rendered ſome ani- 
mals ſurpriſingly fruitful, yet ever takes care 
to prevent their too great increaſe. One ſet of 
creatures is generally oppoſed to another : and 
thoſe are chiefly the moſt prolific, that are, 
from their imbecility, incapable of making any 
effeQual defence. The caterpillar has perhaps, 
of all other animals, the greateſt number of 
enemies; and ſeems only to exiſt, by its ſur- 
prifing fecundity, Some animals devour them 
by hundreds; others, more minute, yet more 
dangerous, mangle them in various ways: ſo 
that, how great ſoever their numbers may be, 
their deſtroyers are in equal proportion. In- 
deed, if we conſider the miſchiefs theſe reptiles 
are capable of occaſioning, and the various da- 
mages we ſuſtain from their inſatiable rapacity, 
it is happy for-the other ranks of Nature, that 
there are thouſands of fiſhes, birds, and even 
inſects, that live chiefly upon caterpillars, and 


make them their moſt favourite repaſt. 
When we deſcribed the little birds that live 


r 
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not paid to the 'fervites' which they are fre- 
quently found to render us. It has been proved, 
that a ſingle fparrow and its mate, that (have 
young ones, deftroy above three thonfand ca- 
terpillars in a weck; not to mention 
butterflies, in which numberleſi caterpillars ave 
destroyed in embryo. It i in purtuit of cheſe 
reptiles that we are favoured with the viſits, of 
many of our molt beautiful fangfters ; aa 
_ amuſe us during their nn and. have 
us when the caterpillars. diſappear. ' 

The maxim which has often been urged 


agaioft man, that be, of all ether aruwals, is 


the only creature: that is an enemy to his owe 
kind, and that the human fpecies only ae 
found to deſiroy each oer, has been adapted, 
by pertons who never conſidered the baftory of 
mites. Some of the caterpillar kind an par. 
ticular, that feem fitted enly to hve upon lenves 
and plants, will, however, eat each other ; and 
the firongeft will devour the weak, in pre- 
ference to their vegetable food. That which 
lives upon the oak, is found to ſeiag any of its 
- companions, which it. comveniently cap, by rhe 
_ firft rings, and infli a deadly wound: it them 
ſeaſts in tranquility on its prey, and leave n 
thang of the animal but the hulk. 


ſtructive neighbours, ſaſſicient attention was 
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| ENEMIES OF THE CATERPILLAR. as 


| Bur-it is nar. from each other they have moſt 


to fear, as in general they are inoffenſive; and 
many of 1his tribe ave found to live in a kind of 
faciety. Many kind of flies lay their eggs either 
pon, or within their bodias; and as theſe turn 
into worms, the caterpillar is {een to nouriſh a 
{er of inteſtine enemies within its body, that 
muſt ſhortly be its deſt ruction: Nature having 
taught flies, as well as all other animals, the 
fureſt methods of perpetuating their kind. 
* Towards the end of Augnyg,” ſays Reaumur, 
I perceived à little fly. af 's beautiful gold 
«* colour, buſily employed in the body of a 
4 }arge caterpillar, of that kind which feeds 
upon cabbage. I gently feparated that part 
# of the leaf an which theſe ĩnſecti were placed, 
« from the reſt of the plant, and placed it where 
I might obſerve them more at my eaſe. The 
” fly, wholly taken up by the buſineſs in which 
it was employed, walked along the cater- 
* pillar's body, now and then remaining fixed 
to a particular ſpot. Upon this occaſion; 1 
* perceived it every now and then dart a ſting, 
s which it carried at the end of its tail, into the 
i caterpillar's body, and then drew it out again, 
a to repeat the ſame operation in another place. 
It was nat difficult for me to conjecture the 
* bufineſs which engaged this animal ſo ear- 
=P 
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ſtructive neighbours, ſaſſicient attention was 


not paid to the 'fervives' which they are fre- 
quently found to render us. It has been proved, 
that a ſingle ſparrow and its mate, that 'have 
young ones, deftroy above three thonfand ca- 
terpillars in a weck; not to mention fever 
butterflies, in which numberlcks caterpillars ave 
dc{troyed in embryo. It is in purtuit of cheſs 
reptiles that we are favoured with the viſits, of 
many of our molt beautiful ſangſters; 1 
amufe us during their contutuance, and. leave 
us when the caterpillars. diſappear. ' 
The maxim which has often been 8 


zgainft man, that he, of all other aniwals, is 


the only creature that is an enemy to his owe 
kind, and that the human fpecies only ae 
found to deſtroy each ether, has been adapted, 
by perſons who never conſidered the bafiory of 
inne cts. Some of the caterpillar Kind in par. 
ticular, that feem fitted only to hve upen eaves 
and plants, will, however, eat each other; and 
the firongeft will devour the weak, in pre- 
ference to their vegetable food. That which 
lives upon the oak, is found to feiae any of its 
- companions, which it copveniently can, by the 
firft rings, and infli a deadly wound =: it them 
ſeaſts in tranquility on its prey, aud leaves n. 
thing of the animal but the hulk. 
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| But it is nat from each other they have moſt 
to fear, as in general they are inoffenſive; and 
many of ihis tribe ave found to live in a kind of 
facicty. Many kind of flics lay their eggs either 
vpon, or within their bodins; and as theſe turn 
into worms, the caterpillar ia {een to nouriſh a 
fr of inteſtina enemies within its body, that 
muſt ſhortly be its deſt ruction: Nature having 
taught flies, as well as all other animals, the 
ſureſt methods of perpetuating their kind. 
Towards the end of Auguy,” fays Reaumur, 
I perceived à little fly, af a beautiful gold 
« colour, buſily employed in the body of a 


= < large caterpillar, of that kind which feeds 


„ upon cabbage, I geatly ſeparated that part 
* of the leaf on which theſe inſects were placed, 
« from the reſt of the plant, and placed it where 
I] might obſerve ther more at my eaſe. The 
fly, wholly taken up by the buſineſs in which 


au was employed, walked along the cater- 


1 pillar's body, now and then remaining fixed 
9 to a particular ſpot. Upon this occaſion; I 
perceived it every now and then dart a ſting, 
1 which it carried at the end of its tail, into the 
* caterpillar's body, and then drew it out again, 
to repeat the ſame operation in another place, 
It was nat difficult for me to conjecture the 
* bufineſs which engaged this animal fo ear- 
5 i 
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cabbage caterpillar is ſo ſubject to its injuries 
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« neſtly; its hole aim was to depoſſte its 6&ggs 
in the caterpillar's body; which was to ſerve 
as a proper retreat for bringing them to per- 
fection. The reptile thus rudely treated, 
« ſeemed to bear all very patiently, only moy* 
ing a little when ſtung too deeply; which, 

< however, the fly ſeemed entirely to diſregard. 
« I took particular care to feed this caterpillar; 
which ſeemed to me to continue as voracious 


« and vigorous as any of the reſt of this kind. n 


« In about ten of twelve days, it changed into 


an aurelia, which ſeemed gradually to decline, 


« and died: upon examining its internal parts, 
the animal was entirely devoured by worms; 
which, however, did not come to perfection, 
« as it 1s probable they had not pag 0 
« ſuſtain them within. 

Wbat the French "hiloſopher Scaled upon 
this occaſion, is every day to be ſeen in ſeveral 
of the larger kinds of caterpillars, whoſe bodies 
ſerve as a neſt to various flies, that very carefully 
depoſite their eggs within them. The large 


that, at certain ſeaſons, it is much eaſier to find 
them with than without them. The ichneumon 


fly, as it is called, particularly infeſts theſe rep- 


tiles, and prevents their fecundity. This fly 
is of all others, the moſt formidable to inſecb 
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f various kinds. The ſpider, that deſtroys the 
Wnt, the moth, and the butterfly, yet often falls a 
rey to the ichneumon; who purſues the robber 
his retreat, and, deſpiſing his nets, tears him 
n pieces, in the very labyrinth he bas made. 
his iaſeR, as redoubtable as the little quadru- 
ede that deſtroys the crocodile, has received 
e ſame name; and from its deſtruction of the 
. terpillar tribe, is probably more ſerviceable to 
Smnankind. This inſect, I ſay, makes the body 
of the caterpillar the place for depoſiting its 
ge; to the number of ten, fifteen, or twenty. 
they are laid in thoſe parts which are not 
mortal, the reptile ſtil] continues to live, and to 
eed, ſhewing no figns of being incommoded 
by its new gueſts. The caterpillar changes its 
kin; and ſometimes undergoes the great change 
nto an aurelia: but ſtill the fatal intruders work 
vithin, and fecretly devour its internal ſub- 
ſtance: ſoon after they are ſeen burſting through 
is skin, and moving away, in order to ſpin 
themſelves a covering, previous to their own 
ittle transformation. It is indeed aſtoniſhing 
ometimes to ſee the number of worms, and 
vooſe pretty large, that thus iſſue from the body 
fa fingle caterpillar, and eat their way through 
ts ſkin: but it is more extraordinary ſtill, that 
aey ſhould remain within the body, devouring 


| 
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its entrails, without ale ing its life. Thi 
truth is, they feem inſtructed by Nature nat to 
devour its vital parts; for they are found to 
feed only upon that fatty ſubſtance which com- 
Poſes the largeſt part of the caterpillar's body. 
When this ſurpriſing appearance was firſt ob- 
ſerved, it was ſuppoled that the animal thus 
gave birth to a number of flies, different from 
itſelf ; and that the ſame caterpillar ſonietimes 
bred an ichneumon, and ſometimes a butterfly : 
but it was not till after more cateful inſpection, 
it was diſcovered, that the ichneumon tribe were 


not the ceterpillar's offspring, but its murderers 


x 
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Of the Ceca; 


g H. ane mentioned, in the laſt ctaphei, Ks 
amages inflicted by the caterpillar tribe, we 
ow come to an animal of this kind, that alone 

ompenſates for all the miſchief octafioned by 
he reſt. This little creature; which only works 
or itſelf, has been made of the utmoſt ſervice. 
o man; and furniſhes him with a covering more 
deautiful' than any other animal can. ſupply. 
e may declaim indeed againſt the luxuries of 
ne times; when filk is ſo generally worn; hut 
vere ſuch garments to fail, what other arts 
ould ſupply their deficiency ? 4 

Though filk was anciently brought i in ſmall 
Wuantities to Rote, yet it was ſo ſcarce as to be 
Wold for its weight in gold; and was confidered 
ſuch a luxurious refinement in dreſs; that it 
vas infamous for a man to appear in habits of 
hich filk formed but half the compoſition. 
t was moſt probably brought among them from 
ie remoteſt parts of the Eaſt ; fince it was, at 
ze time of which I am ſpeaking, ſcarcely known 


ren in Perſia. 
Nothing can be more remote from the truth, | 


Vot. VIII. 1 


| prepared for it; and ft the beginning of the 


willow, of which it is particularly fond. It 


among the Romans till the times of Juſtinian; 


Land, and ſettled them in Sicily and 
From theſe the other kingdoms of Europe 
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than the manner in which their hiſtorian) 
deſcribe the animal by which ſilk is produced. 
Pauſanius informs us, that ſilk came from the 
country of the Seres, a people of Afiatic Scy- 
thia ; in which place an inſect, as large as the 
beetle, but in every other reſpett reſembling a 
ſpider, -was bred up for that purpoſe. They 
take great care, us he. aſſures us, to feed and 
defend it from the weather ; as well during the 
ſammer's heat; as the rigours of winter. This 
inſect, he obſerves, makes its web with its feet, 
of which it has eight in number. It is fed, for 
the ſpace of four years, upon a kind of paſte, 


fifth, it is ed wich the leaves of the green 


then feeds till it burſts with fat; after which 
they take out its bowels, which are ſpun into 
the beautiful manufacture ſe ſcarce and coſtly. 

The real hiſtory of this animal was unknown 


and it is Tuppoſed, that filkworms, were not 
brought into Europe till the beginning of the 
tweltth century; when Roger of Sicily brought 
workmen in this manufacture from Aſia Minor, 
after his return from his expedition to the Holy 
Calabria. 
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[earned this manufacture; and it is now one of 
the moſt + lucrative carried on among the 
ſouthern provinces of Europe. 

The filkwotm is now very well known to be a 
large catetpillar, ofa whitiſh colour, with twelve 
feet; and producing a butterfly of the moth kind. 
The cone on which it ſpins, is formed for 
W covering it while it continues in the aurelia 
ſtate; and ſeveral of theſe, properly wound off, 
and united together, form thoſe ſtrong and 
beautiſul threads, which are woven into ſilk. 


d, for The fteding theſe worms, the gathering, the 
paſte, winding, the twiſting, . and the weaving their 
ff the lil; is one of the principal manufactures of 


Europe; and, as our luxuries increaſe, ſeems 


> "uh 
1. It every day to become more and more neceſſary 
yhich to human happineſs. 

into There are two methods of breeding filk- 


WT worms ; for they may be left to grow, and re- 
main at liberty upon the trees where they are 
5 hatched ; 3 or they may be kept in a place built 
for that purpoſe, and fed every day with freſh 
leaves. The firſt method js uſed, in China, 
Tonquin, and other hot- countries ; the other 
Ve uſed in thoſe places where the animal has 
cen artificially propagated, and ſtill continues 
a ſtranger. In the warm climates, the filkworm 
proceeds from an egg, which has been Sued 
E 2 
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by the parent moth upon proper parts of the 
mulberry- tree, and which remains in that ſitua- 
tion during the winter. The manner in which 
they are ſituated and fixed to the tree, keeps 
them unaffected by the influence of the wea- 
ther; ſo that thoſe froſts which are ſevere 
enough to kill the tree, - e no power: to in- 
jure the filkworm. b 

The inſect never proceeds from the egg till 
Nature has provided it a ſufficient ſupply; and 
till the budding leaves are furniſhed, in ſuffi- 
cient abundance, for its ſupport. When the 
leaves are put forth, the worms ſeem to feel 
the genial ſummons, and burſting from their 
little eggs, erawl upon the leaves, where they 
feed with & moſt voracious appetite. Thus 
they become larget by degrees; and after ſome 
months feeding, they lay, upon every leaf, 
ſmall bundles, or cones of ſilk, which appear 
like ſo many golden apples, painted on a fine 
green ground. Such is the method of breeding 
them in the Eaſt; and without doubt it is beſt 
for the worms, and leaſt troubleſome for the 
feder of them. But it is otherwiſe in our colder 
European climates ; the frequent changes of 
the weather, and the heavy dews of bur even- 
ings, render the keeping them all night expoſed, 
ſubject to ſo many inconveniences, as to admit 
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of no remedy. It is true, that by the aſſiſtance 
of nets, they may be preſerved from the inſults 
of birds; but the ſevere cold weather, which 
often ſucceeds the firſt beats of ſummer, as well 
as the rain and high winds, will deftroy them 
all: and, therefore, to breed them in Europe, 
they muſt be ſheltered qo? proceed from every 
external injury. 

For this purpoſe, a roam is choſen, with a 
ſouth aſpect; ; and the windows are ſo well 
glazed, as not to admit the leaſt air: the walls 
are well. built, and the planks of the floor ex- 
ceeding cloſe, ſo as to admit neither birds nor 
mice, nor even ſa much as an inſet. In the 
middle there ſhould be four pillars erected, or 


they four wooden poſts, ſo placed as to form a pretty 
Thus large ſquare. Between theſe are different ſtories 
forne made with ofier hurdles; and under each 
leaf, hurdle there ſhould he a floor, with an upright 


border all round. Theſe hurdles and floors 
muſt hang upon pullies, ſq as to be Fee or 
taken down at pleaſure, 

When the worms are hatched, ſome tender 
mulberry leaves are provided, and placed in 
the cloth or paper box in which the eggs were 
laid, and which are large enough to hold a 
great number. When they have acquired ſome 
= SAS they muſt be diſtributed on beds of 
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mulberry leaves, in the different ſtories of the 
ſquare in the middle of the room, round which 
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a perſon. may freely paſs on every fide. They 


will ſix themſelves to the leaves, and afterwards 
to the ſticks of the hurdles, when the leaves are 
deyoured. They have then a thread, by which 
they can ſuſpend themſelves on occaſion, to pre - 
vent any ſhock by a fall; but this is by no 
means ta be conſidered, as the filk which they 
ſpin afterwards i in ſuch abundance, Care muſt 
be taken that freſh leaves he brought every 
morning, which muſt be ſtrewed very gently 
and equally over them; upon which the ſilk- 
worms will forſake the remainder of the old 
leaves, which muſt be carefully taken away, and 
every thing kept very clean ; for nothing hurts 
theſe inſets ſo much as moiſture and unclean- 
lineſs. For this reaſon their leaves muſt be 
gathered when the weather is dry, and kept i in 
a dry place, if it be neceſſary to lay in a ſtore. 
As theſe animals have but a ſhort time to live, 
they make uſe of every moment, and almoſt 
continually arg ſpinning, except at thoſe in- 
tervals when they change their ſkins. If mul- 
berry leaves he difficult to be obtained, the 
Jeaves of lettuce ar holyoak wilt ſuſtain them : 


but they do not thrive ſo well upon their new 
diet; and their filk will neither be ſo copious, 


nor of ſo good a quality. 
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Though the judicious choice, and careful 
management of their diet, . 1s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, yet there is another precaution of equal 


the 
aich 


hey 
ards importance, which is to give them air, and open 
are their chamber windows, at ſuch times as the ſun 


ſhines warmeſt. The place alſo muſt be kept 
as clean as poſſible; not only the -ſeveral floors - 
that are laid to receive their ordure, but the 
WW whole apartments in general. Theſe things 
well obſerved, contribute greatly to theix health 
and inereaſe. * 
The worm, at the time it burſts. the ſhell, 
is extremely ſmall, and of a black colour; but 
the head is'of a more ſhining black than the 
reſt of the body : Tame days after, they begin 
to turn whitiſb, or of an aſh- coloured grey. 
Alter the ſkin begins to grow too rigid, or the 
animal is ſtinted within it, the ĩnſect throws it 
off, and appears clothed” a- new: it then be- 
comes larget and much whiter, tho?. it has a 
greeniſh caſt: after ſome days, which are more 
or leſs, according to the different heat of the 
climate, or to the quality of the food, it leaves 


nich 
pre- 
a0 
hey 
nuſt 
very 
ntly 
ilk- 


ive, 


noſt 


in- 

1 off eating, and ſeems to ſleep for two days 
the together: then it begins to ſtir, and put itſelf 
m: into violent motions, till the (kin, falls off the 
* ſecond time, and is thrown aſide by the animal's 
dus, feet. All theſe changes are made 1 in three weeks 
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or a month's time; after which it begins to feed 
once more, ſtill in its gaterpillar form, but a 
good e deal differing from itſelf before its change. 

Ina few days' time it ſeems to fleep again; and, 

when it awakes, it again changes its clothing, 
and continues feeding as before. When it has 
thus taken a Tufficiency of food, and its parts 
are diſpoſed for aſſuming the aurelia form, the 
animal forſakes, for the laſt time, all food and 
ſociety, and prepares itſelf a retreat to defend it 
from external injuries, While it is ſeemingly 
deprived of life and motion. 

This retreat is no other than its cone, or 
ball of filk, which Nature has taught it to com- 
poſe with great art; and within which it buries 
itſelf, till it aſſumqs its winged form, This 
cone or ball is ſpun/from two little longiſh Kinds 
of bags that lie above the inteſtines, and are 
filled with a gummy fluid, of a marigold colour. 
This is the ſubſtance of which the threads are 
formed ; and the little animal is furniſhed with 

a ſurpriſing apparatus for ſpinning it to the de- 
gree of fineneſs which its occaſions may require. 
This inſtrument in ſome meaſure reſembles a 

wire · drawer's machine, in which gold or ſilver 
threads are drawn to any degree of minuteneſs; 
and through this the animal draws its thread 


with great aſſiduity. As every thread proceeds 
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om two gum bags, it is probable that each 
plies its own ; which, howeyer, are united, 

mey proceed from the animal's body. If 
Wc cxamine the thread with a microſcope, it 
in be found that it is flatted on one fide, and 
ooved along its length: from hence we may 
err, that it is doubled juſt upon leaving the 
ody; and that the two threads ftick to each 
ner by that gummy quality of which they 
poſſeſſed, - Previous to ſpinning its web, 

We filkworm ſeeks out ſome convenient place 
7 — its cell, without any obſtruQion, 
WV hen it has found: a leaf, or a chink fitted ta 
. purpoſe, it begins to wreathe its head in 
ery direction, and faſtens its thread on eyery 
ee to the fides of its retreat. Though all its 
Writ cfſays ſeem perfectly confuſed, yet they 
Wc not altogether without defign ; there ap- 


„ indeed, no order or contrivance in the 
poſal of its firſt threads; they are by na 
eans laid artfully over each other, but are 
drown out at random, to ſerve as an external 
elter againſt rain; for Nature having ap- 
ointed the animal to work upon trees in the 
een air, its habits remain, though it is brought 
gp in a warm apartment. 
Malpighi pretends to have obſerved fix dif- 
rent layers in a ſingle cone of filk : but what 
2 
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may eaſily be obſerved is, that it is compoled he: 
externally of a kind of rough cotton-like ſub- its 
ſtance, which is called flof ; within the thread : 
is more diſtinqt and. even; and next the body 
of the aurelia, the appartment ſeems lined with 
- ſubſtance of the hardneſs of paper, but of 8 
much ſtronger confiſtence. / It muſt; not be 
ſuppoſed, that the thread which: goes to com- 
poſe the cone, is rolled round, as we roll a bot- ty 
tom; on the contrary, it lies upon it in a very 
irregular manner, and winds off now from one 
ide of the cone, and then from the other. 
This Whale thread, if meaſured, will be found 
about three hundred yards long; and ſo very 
fine, that eight or ten of them are generally 
| rolled off intp one. by the manufacturers. The 
cone, when gomplęted, 1 is in form like a pigeon's 
egg, and more pointed at one end than the 
bother; at the ſmaller end, the head of the au- 
5 relia i is generally found; and this is the place 
that the inſect, when ee into a moth, i is 
generally ſeen to burſt through. , 
It is generally a a fortnight or three weeks he. 
fore the aurelia is changed into a moth ; byt 
o ſooner is the winged inſect completely 
e than having diveſted itſelf of its aurelia 
ſkin, it Prepares to burſt through its cone, or | 
outward 3 fo: [this purpoſe it extends: its w. 


ve 
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cad towards the point of the cone, buts with 
its eyes, Which are rough, againſt the lining of 
its cell, wears it away, and at laſt puſhes for- 
ward, through a paſſage which is ſmall at firſt, 5 
but which enlarges as the animal increaſes its 
efforts for emancipation; while the tattered rem 


nants of its aurelia ſkin lie in confuſion within | 


the cone, like a bundle of dirty linen. | 
The animal, 'when thus ſor free from its 
double conſinement, appears exhauſted with 
fatigue, and ſeems produced for no other pur- 
poſe but to tranſmit a future brood. It neither 
fe nor eats ; the male only ſeeking the female, 
whoſe eggs "be impregnates; ard” their union 
continues for four days, without interruption. 


The male dies immediately after ſeparation from 


his mate ; and ſhe ſurviyes him only till ſhe has 
laid hereggs, which are not batched i * worms 
the enſuing ſpring. a 
However, there are fe of theſe wah ſuf. 
fered to come to a ſtate of maturity; for as theic 
burſting through the cone deſtroys the filk, the 
manufacturers take care to kill the aurelia, by 
expoſing it to the ſun, before the moth comes 
to perfection. This done, they take off the floſs, 
and throw the cones into warm water, ſtirring 
them till the firſt thread offers them a clue for 


yinding all off. They generally take u of 
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| tbe filken threads together ; che cones ill kept | 
under water, till a proper quantity of the filk is 
wound off: however, they do not take all ; for 
the latter parts grow weak, and are ef a bad 
colour. As to the paper - Iixe ſubſtance which 


remains, ſome ſtain it with a variety of colours, 


to make artificial flowers, others let it lie in 
tte water, till the glutinous matter which ce- 
6 ments it is all difſolved : it is then carded like 
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ot the Fourth Order of [exert 


ky the Reta part we treated of cater} | 
pillars changing into burterflies; in the preſent 
will be given the hiſtory of zrubi changing 


into their correſponding winged ' animals.— 


Theſe, like the former, undergo their transfor- 
mation, and appear as grubs or maggots, as au- 

relias, and at laſt as winged inſects. Like the 
former, they are bred from eggs; they feed in 
their reptile ſtate; they continue motionleſs 
and lifeleſs, as aurelias ; and fly and propagate, 
when furniſhed with wings. But they differ 


in many reſpects: the grub or maggot wants 
the number of feet which the caterpillar is ſeen _ 


to have; the aurelia is not ſo totally wrapped 
up, but that its feet and its wings appear. The 
perfect animal, when emancipated, alſo has its 
wings either caſed, or tranſparent, like gauze 
not coloured with that beautifully painted duſt 
which adorns the wings of the butterfly. | 
In this claſs of inſects, therefore, we may VER 
a various tribe, that are firſt laid as eggs, then 
are excluded as maggots or grubs, then change 
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into aurelias, with their legs and wings wat | 


wrapped up, but appearing; and laſtly, af: 


ſuming wings, in which ftate they propagate 


their kind. Some of theſe have four tranſpa- 


rent wings, as'bees z ſome have two membra- 


nous caſes to their wings, as beetles ; and = 
have but two wings, which are 1 

ants. Here, therefore, we will fr die ng 
the waſp, the humble bee, the ichneumon fly, 


the gnat, the tipula or longlegs, the beetle, the 


may- bug, the glow-worm, and the ant. The 
transformations which all theſe undergo, are 
pretty nearly ſimilar; and though very diffe- 


rent animals in form, are- yet W | 


in tho e manner. | 
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Too give a e hiſtory of this „ie! in 
a few pages, which ſome have exhauſted vo- 
lumes in deſcribing, and whoſe nature and pro- 
perties ſtill continue in diſpute, is impoſſible. 
It will be ſufficient to give à general idea of the 
animal's operations; which, though they have | 
been ſtudied for more than two thouſand years, 
gre ſtil but incompletely known. The ac- 
count given us by Reaumur is ſuſficiently mi- 
nute; and, if true, ſafficiently wonderful: but 
I find many of the facts which he relates, 
doubted by thoſe who are moſt converſant with 
bees; and ſome of them actually declared'not 
to have a real exiſtence in Nature. 
It is unhappy, therefore, for thoſe whoſe me- 
thod demands an hiſtory of bees, that they are 
- unfurniſhed with thoſe materials which have in- 
duced ſo many obſervers to contradict ſo great a 
naturaliſt, His life was ſpent in the contetn- ' 
plation'; and it requires an equal ſhare of at- 
tention, to, prove the error of his diſcoveries, 
Without entering, therefore, into the diſpute, 
I will take him for my guide; and * mention, 
Vol. VIII. F 
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as I go along, ' thoſe particulars in which ue 
geeding obſervers have begun to think him er- 
roneous. Which of the two are right, time only 


can diſcover; for my part have only heard one 
fide; for as yet none have been ſo bold as open | 


ty oppoſe Reaumur's delightfyl reſearches. 


There are three different kings of bees in 
every hiye. Firſt, the labouring bees, which 
make up. the far greateſt number, and are 
| thought to be neither male nor female, but. 
merely born for the purpoſes of labour, and 
continuing the breed, by ſupplying the young. 
with proviſion, while yet in their helpleſs ſtate... 
The ſecond ſort are the drones ; they are of a 
darker colour, longer, and more thigk by one. 


third than the former; they are ſuppoſed to be 


the males; and there is not above a hundred of 
them, in a hive of ſeyen or eight thouſand bees. 


The third ſort is much larger than gither of the 
former, and ſtill fewer in number: ſome aſſert, 


that there i is not aboye one in eyery ſwarm; 
but this later obſervers affirm not to be true, 


there being ſometimes. five or fix in the fame 
hive. Theſe are, called queen bees, and are. 


faid to lay all the eggs from which- the mom 


ſwarm is hatched j in a ſeaſon. | 
In examining the ſtructure of the common 


working bee, the firſt. remarkable part hat 
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offers is the trunk; which ſerves to extract the 
honey from flowers. It is not formed, like that 
of other flies, in the manner of a tube, by which 
the fluid is to be ſucked up; but-like-a beſom, 
to ſweep, or*a tongue, to lick it away, The 
animal is furniſhed alſo with teeth, which ſerve 
it in making wax. This ſubſtance is gathered 
from flowers, like honey; it conſiſts of that duſt 
or farina which contribute to the fecundation 
of plants, and is moulded into wax by the little 
animal, at leiſure. Every bee, when it leaves 
the hive to collect this precious ſtore, enters 
into the cup of the flower, particularly ſuch as 
ſeem charged with the greateſt quantities of this 
yellow faring. As the animals body is covered 
over with hair, it rolls itſelf within the flower, 
and ſoon becomes quite cavered with the duſt, 
which it ſoon after bruſhes off with its two hind 
legs, and kneads into two little balls. In the 
thighs of the hind legs there are two cavities, 
edged with hair; and into theſe, as into a'baſket, 
the animal ſticks its pellets. Thus employed, 
the bee flies from flower to flower, increaſing 
its ſtore, and adding to its ſtock of wax; until 7 
the ball, upon each thigh, becomes as big as a2 
grain of pepper: by this time, baving got a 
ſufficient load, it returns, making the beſt of 
„ ud | 
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The belly of the bee is divided into fixing, % 
which ſometimes ſhorten the body, by ſſipping 
one over the other. It contains within it, beſige. 
the inteſtines, the honey: bag, the venom- hag, 

| and the ſting, The honey-bag is as tranſparent _. 
as cryſtal, containing the honey that the bee 
has bruſhed from the flowers; of which the 
greater part is carried to-the hive, and | 
into the cells of the heney-comb; while the re- 
mainder ſerves for the bee's own nouriſhment : 
for, during ſummer,” it neyer touches what has 
been laid up for the winter. The ſt ing. which: 
ſerves to defend this little animal From its 
enemies, is comppſed of three parts; the rt 
and two darts, which are extremely ſmall and 
penetrating. Both the darts have ſeveral fmall 
points or barbs, like thoſe of a fiſh-hook, which 
renders the ſting more painful, and makes the 


darts rankle in the wound, Still, however, this 


inſtrument would be very flight, did not the 
bee poiſon the wound. The ſheath, which has 
a ſharp point, makes the firſt impreſſion; which 
is followed by that of the darts, and then the 
venomous liquor is poured in. The ſheath 
ſometimes ſticks ſo faſt in the wound, that the 
animal is obliged to leave it behind; by which 
the bee ſoon after dies, and the wound is con- 


a It micht at firſt appear 
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Veil for mankind, if the bee were without its - 
Ring ; but, upon recollection, it will be found; 
that the little apimal would then have too many 


rivals in ſhating its labours. An hundred other 
lazy animals; fond of honey, and hating labour; 
would intrude upon the ſweets of the hive; . 
and the treaſure would be tirried off, for want 
bf armed guardians to protect it. | | 
From exaniſning the bee fingly, we now 
dome to conſider it in ſociety, as an animal not 
 valy-ſubje@ to laws; but active, vigilatit, labo- 
rious, and diſintereſted. - All its proviſions are 
laid up for the community ; and all its arts in 
building a cell, defigned for the benefit of pos 
Rerity. The ſubſtarice with which bees build 
their cells is wat; which is faſhioned into con- 
venient appartments for themſelves and theit 
young. When they begin to work in their 
- hives, they divide themſelves into four compa- 
nies: one of which roves in the fields in ſearch 
of materials; another employs itſelf in laying 
dut the bottom and partitions of their cells; a 
third is employed in making the inſide ſmooth 
from the corners and angles; and the fourth 
tompany bring food for the reſt, or relieve thoſe © 
ho return with their reſpective burthens. But 
they are not kept conſtant to one employment} 
they often change the taſks aſſigned them ; 
5 | F 5 | | 
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thoſe that have been at work, being permitted | 
to go abroad; and thoſe that have been in the 
fields already, take their places. They ſeem 
even to have ſigns, by which they underſtand 
each other; for when any of them wants food, 
it bends down its trunk to the bee from whom 
it · is expected, which then opens its honey- bag, 
and lets ſome drops fall into the other's mouth, 
vhich is at that time opened to receive it. Their 
diligence. and labour is ſo great, that, in a day's 
time, they are able to make cells, which lie 
upon each other, numerous enough to contain 
| ;three thouſand. bees. 17 | 
If we examine their cells, they will be found 
Saks in the exacteſt proportion. It was ſaid 
by Pappus, an ancient geometrician,” that, f 
all other figures, hexagons were the moſt con- 
venient; for, when placed touching each other, 
the moſt convenient room would be given, and 
the ſmalleſt loſt. The cells of the bees are per- 
fect hexagons : theſe, in every honeycomb, are 
double, opening on either fide, and cloſed at 
the bottom. The bottoms are compoſed of 
Uttle triangular panes, which, when united to- 
«gether, terminate in a point, and lie exactly 
upon the extremities of other panes of the ſame 
ſhape, in oppoſite cells. Theſe lodgings have 
ſpaces, like ſtreets, between them, large enough 


( 
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Het narrow: enough to preſerve the neceſſary 
heat. The möuth of every cell is defended by 


| border, which makes the door a little leſs 
| than the-inſfide- of the cell, which ſerves to 
ſtrengtllen the whole. Theſe cells ſerve for 


different purpoles : for laying. up their young; 


| for their: wax, which in winter becomes a part 
of their food; and for their honey; which makes 


their principal ſubſiſtence, ./. . . 

It is well known that the hibitation of bees 
voght to. be very tloſe ; and. what their hives 
want, from the negligente: or unſkilfulneſs of 
man; theſe animals ſupply by their own induſtry : 
ſo that it is their principal tare, when-firſt hived; 


to ſtop uß all the crannies, For this purpoſe 
they matte uſe of 4 reſinou gum which is 


more tenacious than wax, and differs greatly 


from it. This the ahrientz called Propok : it 
will grow conſiderably hard in: June; though' it 
will in ſome meaſure ſoften by heat; and is often 
found different in confiftence; colour, and finell: 
It has generally an agreeable aromatic odout 
when it is warmed]; and by fotne it is confidered 


ks a moſt. grateful perfume. When the bees 


8 begin to work with it, it is ſoft; but it acquires 


firmer conſiſtence every day; till at length it 


© -kfſumes' a; brown colour, and becames inet | 
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harder than wax. The bees carry it un dhe 1 
hinder legs; and ſome thinx it is met with off». 
che bitch, the willow, atidpoplar,, However it . 
is procured, it is certain that. Vary, pioaſtarithe | 


| inſide of their hives with this compoſition. . 


Ik examined through n glass hive, from the 


hurry the whole ſwarm is: ing the hole at firſt 


appears like anarchy. and confuſion: but the 
ſpectator ſoon finds every animal diligently em- 


ployed; und following one purſuit, with a ſet- 
ted purpoſe; Their teeth are the inſtruments 
by which they model and fafhion their various 


buildings, and give them ſuch ſymmetry and 


perfection. They begin at the top of the hiue; 
and ſeyeral of them work at a time, at the cells 
which have two faces. If they are tinted with 
regard to time, they give the ne cells but half 


them, imperfect, till they have ſketched out the 


number ot cells neceſſary far the preſent occaſion, | 
The conſtruction of their combs, coſt them a 


great deal of labour: they are made by inſen- 


fible additions; and not caſt at onet ing mould, 


as ſome are apt to imagine. There ſeems no 


end of their ſhaping, finiſhiog, and turning 
them neatly up. The cells for their young 


are moſt carefully formed; thoſe deſigned for 
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the depth which they ought to have; leaving 
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And that for the queen- bee, the largeſt of all. 
The cells in which the young brood are lodged, 
ſerve at different times for containing honey ; 
and this proceeds from an obvious cauſe : every - 
worm, before it is transformed into an aurelia; 


hangs, its old HK in on the partitions of its cell; 


and thus; while it ſtrengthens the wall, dimi- 
FCAT the capacity of its late apartment. The 
ſame cell, in a fingle ſummer, is often tgnanted 
dy e u e ben i Wee en and the 
next ſeaſon; by three or four more. Each worm 
takes particular dare to fortif the pannels of 
its cell, by banging up its ſpoils there: thus; 
the partitions being lined, fix or eight deep, 


become at laſt too narrow or a new brood, and 


are converted into ſiote-houſes, for honey. 
Thoſe gells where nothing but honey is de- 
poſited, are etch deeper than the reft. When 
the harveſt of honey is ſo plentiful that they 
have not ſufficient room for it, they either 


lengthen their combs, or build more; which 
are much longer than the former. Sometimes 


they work at three combs at a time; for 
when there are three work-hbuſes, mote bees 
=— thus employed, W 
But der. as was before chleric; is not 
the only fogd' upon which theſe animals ſubſiſt. 
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Tune meal of flowers, of which chdie: waz * 
formed, is one of their moſt favourite repaſts. 
This is ® diet which they live upon during the 
Tummer; and of which they lay up a large 
winter proviſon. The war of which their 
combs are made} is nb mote than this meal 

digeſted, and wrought -irito- a paſte. When 
the flowers upon which bees generally feed, 
are not fully blown, and this meal or duſt is 
not offered in ſufficient quantities, the bees 
pinch the tops of the ſtamina ih which it is 
contained, with their teeth; and thus antici- 
pate the progreſs of tegetation. In April and 
May, the bees are buſy, from morning to even- 
ing, in gathering this meal; but when the 
veather becomes too hot in the midſt of ſum- 
mer, they work. only in the morning. 

The bee is furniſhed with a ſtomach for its 

| wax, as well as its honey. In the former of 

4 | the two, their powder is altered, digeſted; and 

concocted into real wax; and is thus ejected by 

the ſame paſſage by which it was ſwallowed. 
Every comb, newly made, is white: but it be- 
comes yellow as it grows old, and almoſt black 
when kept too long in the hive. Beſide the 
wax thus digeſted, there is a large portion of the 
poder kneaded up for food in every hive, and 
\ _ Kept in ſeperate cells for wigter proviſion, 
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breed; and contributes to the health am 
ſtrength of the animal during winter: Thoſe 


who rear bees, may rob them of their honey, 
and feed them, during the winter, with treacle; 
but no proper ſubſlitute has yet been found- for 


the bet · bread; and, without it, the animals 


become conſumptive and die. 


As for the honey; ie is extracted vas alles 


part of the flower called the nectareum. From 
the mouth this delicious fluid paſſes into the 
gullet; and then into the firſt Romach; or honey- 
bag, which; when filled, appears like an oblong 
bladder. Children, that live in country places, 
are well acquainted with this bladder; and 
deſtroy many bees to come at their ſtore of 
honey. When a bee has ſufficiently filled its 
firſt ſtomach, it returns back to the hive; where 
it diſgorges the honey into one of the cells. It 
often happens that the bee delivers its ſtore to 
ſome other} at the mouth of the hive, and flies 


off for a freſh; ſupply. Some honey-combs are 


always left open for common uſe ; but many 
others are ſtopped up, till there is a neceſſity of 
opening them. Each of theſe are covered care- 


fully with wax; ſo cloſe; that the covers ſeem 
to be made at the very inſtant the 5150 is de⸗ 
poſited: within them. | 


35 


paid her by all the reſt of the ſwarm, evidently 

ſhew the dependence her ſubjects have upon her 
_ fecurity. If this inſect be carefully obſerved, 
| the will be ſeen at times attended with a nu- 
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Having thus given a curſory deſoription of 
the inſect, individually:conſidered, and of the 


| habitation it forms, we next come to its ſocial 
Habits and inſtitüutons: and, in conſidering this 
little anitnal attebtively; after the nebellary pre- 
cautions for the immediate preſervation of the 
community; its ſecond- care is turned to the 
continuance of poſterity. How numerous ſoever 
the multitude of bees may appear in one ſwarm; - 
yet they all owe their original to a ſingle parent, 


which is called the Lern- Ber. It is indeed 


ſurpriſing that à fingle inſect ſhall; in ond 


ſummer, give birth to above twenty thouſand 
young: but, upon opening her body, the vonder 
will ceaſe; as the number of eggs appearing, 


at one time; amounts to five thouſand. This 
animal, whoſe exiſtence is of ſuch importance 


to her ſubjects, may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt, by her ſize, and the ſhape of her 
body. On her ſafety. depends the whole wel- 
fare of the commonwealth ; and the attentions 


merous retinue, marching from cell to cell, 
plunging the extremity of her body into many- 
of them; and leaving a ſmall egg in each. 
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The bees which generally compoſe. her train, | 
are thought to be males, which ſerve to im- 
ber by turns. Theſe: are larger and. 
blacker than the common bees; without ſtings, | 
and without induſtry. They ſeem formed only 
to tranſmit a poſterity; and to attend the queen, 
whenever ſhe thin proper to iſſue from the 
ſecret retreats- of che hive, where ſhe: moſt 
uſually refides. Upon the union of theſe two 
kinds depends all expectations of a future pro- 
geny; for the working bees are of no ſex; and 
only labour for another offspring: yet ſuch is 
their attention to their queen, that if ſhe hap- 
pens to die, they will leave off working, and 
talce no farther cave af poſterity, If, however, 
another queen is in this ſtate of univerſal defpain 
proſented them, they immediately acknowledge” 
her for ſovereign, and once morediligently ap- 
ply to their labour. It muſt be obſerved, how- 
ever, that all this fertility: of the queen-bee, 
and the great attentions paid to her by the reſt, 
are controverted by more recent obſervers. 
They aſſert, that the common bees are parents 
themſelves; that they depoſite their eggs in the 


cells which they have prepared; that the fe- 


males are injpregnated. by the males, and bring 
forth: a-progeny, which is wholly their own. 
However, to. go on with their hiſtory, as 
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delivered us by Mr. Reaumui-Wben tha 
queen-bee has depoſited the number of egg 
neceſſary in the cells, the working bees under- 
take the each of the riſing poſterity. They are 
ſeen to leave off their uſual employments; to 
- conſtruc. proper receptacles for eggs; or to 


complete thoſe that are already formed; They 


purpoſely build little cells, extremely ſolid, for 


the young; in which they employ a great deal 
of wax: thoſe deſigned: for lodging the males, 
as was already obſerved, are larger than the reſt; 
and thoſe for the queen - bees the largeſt of all. 
There is uſually but one egg depoſited in every 
cell; but when the fecundity of the queen is 
55.4 ſuch, that it exceeds: the number of cells al- 
ready prepared, there are ſometimes three or 
four eggs crowded together in the ſame apart- 
ment. But this is an inconvenience that the 
Working bees will by no means ſuffer. They 
ſeem ſenfible that, two young ones, ſtuffed up 


in the ſame cell, when they grow larger, will 
but embarraſs, and at laſt deſtroy each other: 


they therefore take care to leave a cell to cru, 


egg; and remove, or deſtroy the reſt. - 


The ſingle egg that is left iat fixed 


do the bottom of the cell, and touches it but in 
a ſingle point, A day or two after it is depo- 
fited, the worm is excluded from the ſhell of 
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ng | the egg, having che appearance of a mäggog 
ps ralled up in a ring, and lying ſoftly on a bed; 
r=. of a-whitiſh- coloured jelly; upon which allo - 


the little animal begins to feed. In the mean 

time, the inſtant it appears, the working bees 

attend it with the moſt anxious and parental . 

tenderneſs ; they furniſi it every hour with a 

ſupply of this whitiſh ſubſtance, on which it fo 

feeds and lies; and watch the cell with unre- 0 

mitting care. They are nurſes that have a 

greater affection. for, the offspring of others, 

than many parents have for their own children. 

They are conſtant / in viſiting each cell, and 
ſeeing that nothing is wanting; preparing the 
white mixture, which is nothing but a compo- 
ſition of honey and wax, in their own bowels, 
with which they feed them. Thus attended, 
and plentifully fed, the worm, in leſs than R 
days time, comes to its full growth, and no 
longer accepts the food offered it. When the 
bees perceive that it has no further occaſion for 
feeding, they perform the laſt offices of ten- 
derneſs, and ſhut the little animal up in its cell; 
walling up the mouth of its apartment with 

wax: there they leave the worm to itſelf; 

having ſecured it from every external injury. 

The worm is no ſooner left incloſed, but, 
from 9 * of inaction, it begins to — 
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extending and ſhortening its hodp;. ad bn 
means lining the walls of its apartment with 2 
filken tapeſtry, whichꝭ it ſpins in. the manner of 
caterpillars, before. they undergo their laſt 
transformation. When their cell is thus pre- 
pared, the animal is ſpon after transformed into 
an aurelia; but differing from that of the com- 
mon caterpillar, as it exhibits notionly the legs, 
but the wings of the future bee, in iti preſent 
ſtate of inactivity. Thus, in about twenty, or 
one and twenty days after the egg was laid, the 


vee is completely formed, and fitted tu undertzu 
the fatigues of its ſtate, When all its parts | 


Have. acquired their proper ſtrength and con- 

| ſiſtence, the young animal opens its priſon, by 

: iy og with its teeth the waxen door that con · 
fines it. When juſt freed from its cell; It is as 

| yet moiſt,” and incommoded with the ſpoils of 
its former ſituation; but the oſſicious bees are 
ſoon ſeen to flock WET} it. and to lick it clean on 
all ſides with their trunks;. while another band, 
with equal affiduity, are obſerved to feed it with 
honey: others again begin immediately tocleanſe 
the cell that has been juſt left; to carry the or- 
dures out of the hive, 24 fr the place for a 
new inhabitant. The young bee ſoon repays 
their care, by its induſtry; for as ſoon as ever its 
external parts become dry, it diſcovers its-na- 
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tulral appetites; for labour, and induſtriouſly be- 
gins the taſk; which it purſues unremittingly 
through life. The tail of man is irkfome to 
him, and ke earns his ſubfiſtence with pain; 
but this little animal feems happy in its pur- 

| ſuits, and Gods delight in all its employments, 

- When juſt freed: from the cell, and pro- 
perly equipped by its fellow bees for duty, 
it at ones iſſues from the hive, and inſtructed 
only by Nature; goes in queſt of flowers, chooſes 
only thoſe that yield it a ſupply, rejects ſuch - 
ks are barren of honey, or have been already 

| drained by ather adventurets; and when load- 
ed, is never at a loſs to find its way back to 
the common habitatian. Aſter this firſt ſally, 
it begins to gather the mealy powder, that lies |, 
on every flower, which is afterwards converted 
into wax; and with this, the very firſt day, it 

returns with two large balls ſtuck to its thighs, 

When bees firft begin to break their priſons; 

there are generally above an hundred excluded 


in one day. Thus, in the ſpace of a few weeks, 
the number of the inhabitants in one hive, of 


moderate fize, becomes ſo great, that there is 
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r o no place to contain the new comers ; and they 
ye are ſcarcely excluded from the cell, when they | 
. ate obliged, by the old bees, to fally forth in 


_ queſt of new habitatioos. In other Dain the 
Vo. VIII. G 
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hive begins to ſwarm, and the new progeny” 


prepares for exile. 


— 


While there is room enough in che hive, as | 
bees remain quietly together; it is neceſſity ' 
alone that compels the ſeparation. - Sometimes, 
indeed, the young brood, with graceleſs ob- 
ſtinacy, refuſe to depart,” and even venture to 
ones are 
known by being browner than the old, with... 
witer hair; the old ones are of a lighter co- 
lour, with 0 hair. The two armies are 
therefore eaſily diſtinguiſhable, and dreadful 
battles are oſten ſeen to enſue. But the victory 
almoſt ever terminates with ſtrict poetical ju- 


reſiſt their progenitors. The young 


ſtice in favour of the veterans, and the rebelli- 


ous offspring are driven off, not without loſs 


and mutilation. - As 


In different countries, the Fey Selle: 
their appearance at different times of the year, 


and there are ſeveral ſigus previous to this in- 
tended migration. The night before, an un- 
uſual buzzing is heard in the hive; in the 


morning, though the weather be ſoft and in- 


viting, they ſeem not to obey the cal}, being 
intent on more important meditations within. 


All labdur is. diſcontinued in the hive, every - 
bee is either employed in forcing, or reluQtant- 


ly yielding a ſubmiſſion ; at length, after ſome 
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olle and tumult, a geren bee is choſen to guard 


rather than conduct the young colony to other ; 


habitations, and then they are marſhalled with- 
our any appatent conductor. In leſs than 4 
minute they leave their native abode, and form- 
ing a cloud round their protedreſs, they ſet off; 
without ſeeming to knowthe place of their deſti. 
nation; The tor a before them, where to chooſetheir 
place of reſt. The uſual time of ſwarming is from 
ten in the morning to three in the afternoon; 
when the ſun ſhines bright, and invites them to 
ſeek their fortunes. They flutter for a while in 
the air, like flakes of ſnow, and ſometimes un- 
dertake a diſtant jourtey, but tnore frequently 
are contented with ſome neighbouring afylum; 
the branch of a tree, a chimney- top, or ſome 
other expoſed ſituation. It is, indeed, remark- * 
able, that all thoſe atijmals, of whatever kind, 
that have long been under the protection of 
man, ſeem to loſe a part of their natural ſaga- 
city, in providing for themſelves, The rabbit, 


when domeſticated, forgets to dig holes, the 
hen to build a neſt, and the bee to ſeek a 


ſhelter, that ſhall protect it from the inclemen- 
cies of winter. In thoſe countries, where the 
bees are wild, and unptotected by man, they 
are always ſure to build their waxen cells in the 
- hollow of a tree; but with us, they ſeem im- 
G 2 
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provident in their choice, and the firft en | 
| branch that ſtoßs their flight, ſeems to be 
| thought ſufficient, for their abode through win- 
ter. However, it dees not appear, that the 
queen ehooſes the place where they are to alight, 
for many of the ſtragglers, who ſeem to be 
pleaſed with a particular branch, go and. ſettle 
upon it; others ate ſeen to — ſand at laſt, 
the queen herſelf, when ſhe finds a ſufficient 
number there before her, goes to make it the 
place of her head quarters. When the queen 
is ſettled, the reſt of the fwarm foon follow; 
and, in about a quarter of an hour, the | 
whole body ſeem to be at eaſe. It ſometimes | 
is found, that there. are two or three queens to 
a ſwarm, and the colony is divided into parties; 
but it woſt uſually happens, that one of theſe 
is more codſiderable than the other, and the 
bees by degrees, defert the. weakeſt, to take 
thelter under the moſt powerful protector. 
The deſerted queen does nat long, furvive this 
defeat; ſhe takes refuge under the new 
monarch, and is ſoon deſtroyed by her jealous 
rival. Till this eryel execution is performed, 
the bees never go out to work; and if there 
ſhould be a gueen bee belonging to the new 
colony left in the old hive, ſhe always under- 
goes the fate of the former., However, it muſt 
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ve obſetved, that the bees never factifice any 
- of their queens, when the hive is full of wax 


and honey ; for there is at that time, no da- 
ger in Maidtalging a plurality of breeders. 
When the ſwarm is thus conducted to a 
place of reſt, and the policy of government is 
ſetfled, the bees ſoon reſume their former la- 
bouts. The making cells, ſtoring them with 
honey, impregnating the queen, making pro- 
per cells for the reception of the riſing progeny, 
and protecting them from external danger, 
employ their unceaſing induſtry. But foon 
after, and towards the 72 85 .ontl of ſummer, 
when the colony is ſufficiently ſtored with in⸗ 


| habitants, a moft cruel policy enſues. 'The 


drone bees, which are (as has been faid) ge- 
nerally in a hive, to the number of an hundred, 
are marked for ſlaughter. Theſe, which had 
hitherto led a life of indolence and pleaſure, 
whoſe only employment was in impregnating 


the queen, and rioting upon the labours of the 
hive, without aiding in the general toil, now 


ſhare the fate of moſt yoluptuaries, and fall 
4 facrifice to the general reſentment of ſociety. 
The working Dees, in à body, declare war 
againſt them; and in two or three days time, 
the ground all round the hive is covered with 
their dead bodies. Nay, the working m_ 
4: 8 3 
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will even kill ſuch drones, as are yet in the 
worm ſtate, in the cell, and eject their bodies 
from the hjve, among the general carnage. 
' _© When a hive ſends out ſeveral ſwarms in the 
: year, the firſt is always the beſt, and the mbſt 
numerous. Theſe, having the whole ſummer 
before them, have the more time for ma- 
king 'wax and honey, and conſequently their 
labours are the moſt valuable to the proprietor, 
Although the ſwarm chiefly conſiſts of the 
youngeſt bees, yet it is often found, that bees 
of all ages compoſe the multitude of emigrants, 
and it often happens, that bees of all ages are 
ſeen remaining behind. The number of them 
is always more conſiderable than that of fome 
populous cities, for ſometimes upwards of forty | 
thouſand are found in a fingle hive. So large a 
body may well be ſuppoled to work with great 
expedition; and in fact, in leſs than twenty- 
four hours, they will make combs above 
twenty inches long, and ſeven or eight broad. 
Sometimes they will half fill their hives with 
wax, in leſs than five days. In the firſt fifteen 
days, they are always found to make more wax 
than they do afterwards during the reſt of the 
T__ .: 
- Such are the ohio of ihe enn hiſtory 
of theſe animals, as uſually found in our own 
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duce: the greateſt quantity of honey, belongs 
rather to the rural cconomiſt, than the natural 
hiſtorian; volumes have been written on the 
ſubject, and ſtill more remains equally curious 


and new. One thing, however, it may be pro- 


| per to obſerye, that a farm, or a country, may 
be over-ſtocked with bees, as with any other 


ſort of animal; for a certain number of hives, 


always require a certain number of flowers to 


ſubſiſt on. When the flowers near home are 
rifled, then are theſe induſtrious inſects ſeen ta- 
king more extenſive ranges, but their abilities 
may be over-taxed; and if they are obliged, in 


| queſt of honey, to go too far from home, they 


are over-wearied in the purſuit, they aredevour- 


ed by birds, or beat down by the winds and rain. 


From a knowledge of this, in ſome parts of 
F rance and Piedmont, they have contrived, as 
I have often ſeen, a kind of floating bee - houſe. 
They have on board one barge, threeſcore 
or an hundred bee-hives, - well defended from 


te inclemeney of an accidental ſtorm; and 


with theſe the owners ſuffer themſelves to float 
gently down the river. As the bees are con- 
tinually chooſing their flowery paſture along the 
banks of the ſtream, they are furniſhed with 


ſweets before unrifled ; and thus 4 a ſingle float: 
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ing bee-houſe, yields the propriecon u Sonder 
able income. Why: ia, method ſimilar to this 
has never been adopted in England, where. Mt 
Have more gentle rivers, and mort flower 
danke, than in uny other part of the world, 1 
know not; certainly jt might be turned to ad- 
vantage, and yield the pdſſeſſor 9 nd] 
though perhaps a moderate income. Tits 
__Hilving mentioned the induſtiy bete uch 
Mirable inſects, it will be proper to; fay ſome. ? 
thing of the effects of their labour, of that wat 
and honey, which are turned by man to fuch = 
various. utes. Bees gather to kinds of Wu n, 
dne coarſe and the vther: fine The coarſer fort 
s bitter, and with this, which is calleil pri 
they ſtop up all the holes and crevices f their 
hives. It is of a more reſiuous nature than te 
fine wax, and is conſequently better qualified to 
eſiſt the moiſture of the ſeaſon and preſerve 
is as neceſſary to the animal's preſervutiun as the 
honey itſelf. With this they make their Jody: 
inngs, with this they cover the cells of their 
young, and in chis they lay up their wagazineg 
df honey. This is made, as has bet already | 
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obſerved, /froth the duſt of flowers, which ' 5 
carefully kneaded by the little inſect, then r 
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+ formed änto the eld, Phich u { 
ſwers 3 bf purpoſes. Tb coe 
this; the animal rolls "HEHE in the Heer it 
would rb and TU wakeb up the vegetable 
duſt with tue hatt of its body.” Then tareftNy 


droftiinig it td u Jump, with its fore ꝓuws it 


thruſts! Te vom pöftion into tb vavities be- 
bind the Thighs, Winch afe made Hike pott 
to receive the Wux, ant che harr that math 
chem, ſetvks $0 derb it em falting-- - 

9 of wodx, there are alſo ths Winds uf 
honey: The: white and the yellow. 
white is>titktn withoat fire from the honey. 
combs. be yellow is extracted by heat, aj 
ſquseadd through bags, in preta.” The bes 
honey is new; chick, and granuluteil, ofatlear |. 
tranſparent ite eolour, of a Toft and aromatie 
ſmell, und uf a ſwett lively: eſte: Honey made 
in mountzinous countries, is ꝓreterudle to th 
of the valley. I be honey made in the ſpring, 
is more highly eſterniod, than that gathered (in 
ſummer, which laſt ; is ſell mote valunble, than 
chat of autumn, When the een em 
und loſte their fragtance. 

Tue bees ys er n A parts ofthe | 
world, Jet there are differences worthy dur 
notice. In Guadaloupe, the dee is leſs by one 
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round. They have no ſting. and make their 
cells in hollow trees; where, if the 
meet with is 400 large, they form a ſort of 
| waxen houſe, of the ſhape of à pear, and in 
this they lodge and ſtore their honey, and lay 
their eggs. They lay up their honey in waxen 
veſſels, of the fize of a pigron d egg. of a black 
or deep violet colour; and theſe. gre ſo: joined 
together, that there is no ſpace leſt between 
them. The honey never congeals, but is fluid, 
of the conſiſtenee of oil, and the colour of am- 
ber. Reſembling theſe, there are found little 
black bees, without a ſting, in all the tropical 


climates; and though theſe countries are re- 
plete with bees, like our own, yet theſe form 


the moſt uſeful and laborious tribe in that part 
- of the world. The honey they produce, is nei - 
tber ſo unpalatable, nor ſo ſurfeiting as ours; 
and the wax is ſo ſoft, that it is only uſed for 

medicinal purpoſes, it being never found hard 
enough to form into candles, as in Europe. 
Dl inſects, that receive the name of bees, 
among us, there are ſeveral; Which, however, 
differ very widely from that induſtrious, ſocial 
race we have been juſt deſcribing. The Hun- 
BLE BER is the largeſt of all this tribe, being 
as large as the firſt joint of one's middle finger, 
Theſe are ſeen in every field, and perched on 
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every flower. They build their neſt in holes i in 
the ground, of dry leaves, mixed with wax and ö 
wool, defended with moſt from the weather. 


Each humble bee makes a ſeparate cell about 
the ſize of a ſmall nutmeg, which is round and 
hollow, containing the honey in a bag. Se- 
veral of theſe. cells are joined together, in ſuch 
a manner, that the whole appears like a'cluſter 
of grapes. The ferpales,, which have the ap- 
pearance of . waſps, are very few, and their 
eggs are laid in cells, which the reſt ſoon cover 
over with wax. It is uncertain whether they 
have a queen or not; but there is one much 
larger than the reſt, without wings, and with- 
out hair, and all over black, like poliſhed 
ebony. This goes and views all the works, 
from time to time, and enters into the cell, 
as if it wanted to ſee whether every thing 
was done right: In the morning, the young 
humble bees are very idle, and ſeem not at all 
inclined to labour, till one of the largeſt, about 


ſeven o'clock, thruſts balf its body from a 
hole, deſigned for that purpoſe, and ſeated on 


the top of the neſt, beats its wings for twenty 
minutes ſueceſſively, buzzing the whole time, 
till the whole colony is put in motion. The 
humble bees gather honey, as well as the com: 
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| mon bees; but it is neither ſo fine, nor fo good, | 


nor the wax ſo clean, or fo capable of fufion. 
_ Beſides the bees already mentioned, there are 


| yarious kinds among us, that have much the 


appearance of honey - makers, and yet make only 


Wax. The Woop-Bxx is ſeen in every garden. 


It is rather larger than the common queen bee; 


its body of a blueiſh black, which is Tmooth 
and ſhining. It begins to appear at tlie ap- 


proach of ſpring, and is ſeen flying near walls 
expoſed to a ſunny aſpect. This bee makes its 
neſt in ſome piece of wood, which it contrives 
to ſcoop and hollow for its purpoſe, This, 
however is never done in trees that are ſtand- 


ing, for the wood it makes choice of is halt 


rotten. The holes are not made directly for- 
ward, dut turning to one ſide, and haye an 


| opening f ſufficient to admit one's middle finger; | 
from whence runs the inner appartment, gene- 


rally twelve or fiſteen inches long. The inſtru. 


wents uſed in boring "theſe cavities, are their 


teeth; the cayity is uſually branched into three 


| or, four apartments; and in each of. theſe, 


they lay their eggs, to the number of ten or 
twelve, each ſeparate and diſtinct from the reſt: 


Tue egg is involved in a ort of paſte, -which 
: ſerves at once for the voung animabs Protection 
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and nouriſhment. The grown. bees, however, p 
feed upon ſmall inſets, particularly a'louſe, 


of a reddiſh brown colour, of the fize of a 


ſmall pin's head. 

MasoNn Buzs make thee cells with + fort 
of mortar, made of earth, which they huild 
againſt a wall that is expoſed to the ſan. 'The 
mortar, which at firſt is ſoft, foon becomes as 
hard as ſtone, and in this their eggs are laid. 
Each neſt contaias feven or eight cells, an egg 
in every cell, placed regularly one over the 
other. If the neft remains unhurt, or wants 
but little repairs, they make uſe of them the 
year enfuing > and thus they often ſerve three 
or four years ſucceſſively. From the. ſtrength 
of their houſes, one would think theſe bees in 


perfect ſecurity, yet none are more expoſed = 


than they, A worm with very ſtrong teeth, is 
often found to bore into their little tortiica- 


tions, and deyour their young, 


The Ground Bax builds its neſt in the 
earth, wherein they make round holes, five or 
fix inches deep; the mouth being narrow, and 
only juſt ſufficient to admit the little inhabi- 
tant. It is amuſing enough, to obſerve the 


| patience and aſſiduity with which they labour. 


They carry out all the earth, grain by grain, to 
the mouth of the hole, where it forms a little 
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 hillock; an Alps compared to the power of the 
artiſt by which it is raiſed. Sometimes the 
walks of a garden are found undermined by 
their labours; ſome of the holes running di- 
realy downward, others horizontally beneath 
the ſurface. They lay up in theſe cavities pro- 
viſions for their young, which conſiſt of 1 
that has the appearance of corn, and is of a 
ſweetiſn taſte, © 
The LtAF-cUTTING: Bris ** their a 
and lay their eggs among bits of leaves, very 
artificially. placed in holes in the earth, of 
about the length of à tooth · pick caſe. They 
make the bits of leaves of a roundiſh form, 
and with them line the infide of their habita- 
tions. This tapeſtry is ſtill further lined by a 
reddiſh kind of paſte, fomewhat ſweet or acid, 
Theſe bees are of various kinds; thoſe. that 
build their neſts with cheſnut-leaves are as 
big as drones, but "thoſe of the role tree are 
ſmaller than the common 1.5 
The Wat Bxxs are ſo called, hecauſe they 
make their neſts in walls of a kind of filky 
membrane with which they fill up the vaeuities 
between the fmall ſtones which form the ſides 
of their habitation. Their apartment conſiſts 
of ſeveral cells placed end to end, each in the | 
ſhape” of a woman's thimble. Though the 


Tl 99 
web which lines this habitation is thick and 
warm, yet it is tranſparent und of a whitiſh 
colour. This ſubſtance is ſuppoſed to be ſpun 
from the animal's body. The male and females 
are of a ſize, but the former are without a 


ſting. To theſe varieties of the bee kind might 
be added ſeveral others which are all different 


in nature, but not 3 diſtinguiſhed to 
excite curioßty. 
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pearance, this does not imply à fimilitude in 
their hiſtory. The bee and the walp reſemble 
each other very ſtrongly, yet, In. examining 

their manner and their duration, they differ 

very widely ; the bee labours to lay up honey, 
and lives to enjoy the fruits of its induſtry ; 

the waſp appears equally affiduous, but only 
works fot poſterity, as the habitation is ſcarcely | 
completed when the inhabitant dies. "7 

The waſp is well known to be a winged in. 
ſect with & ſting; To be Jonger i in proportion 
to its bulk than the bee, to be marked with 

bright yellow circles round its body, and to be 
the moſt ſwift and active inſect of all the fly 

kind. On each fide of the mouth-this animal 
is furniſhed with a long tooth, notched: like a 
faw, and with theſe it is enable to cut any 
ſubſtance, not omitting meat itſelf, and to carry 
it to its neſt. Waſps live like bees in commu- 

nity, and ſometimes ten or twelve thouſand are 
found TIE a na neſt. c 
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ot at other inſects the waſp is the moſt 
fierce, voracious, and moſt dangerous, - when 
enraged. They are ſeen » wherever fleſh is 
cutting up, gorging themſelves with the ſpoil, 
and then flying to their neſts with their reek. 
ing prey. They make war alſo on every other 
fly, and che ſpider 2 dreads their Py 
proaches. | 7 / 
Every community among bees is 4 
of females or queens, drones or males, and 
neutral or working bees. Waſps have fimilat 
occupations; the two firſt are for propagating 
the ſpecies, the laſt for nurſing, defending, and 
ſupporting the riſing progeny. Among bees 
however, there is ſeldom above a queen or 
two in an hive; among waſps there are 8 8 5 
two or three hundred, ; 
As ſoon as tbe ſummer begins to invigecat 
the inſect tribes, the waſps are the moſt of the 


number, and diligently employed either in 


providing proviſions for their neſt, if already 
made, or in making one, if the former habi- 
tation be too ſmall to receive the inereaſing 
community. The neſt is one of the moſt eu- 
rious objects in natural biſtory, and contrived 
almoſt as artificially as that of the bees them- 
| ſelves. Their principal care is to ſeek out ay 
- hole that has been begun by ſome other ten 
A 
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mak a field mouſe, a rat, or a mole, to build 
their neſts in. They ſometimes build upon 
the plain, where they are ſure of the dryneſs 
of their ſituation, but moſt commonly on the 
fide of a bank to avoid the rain or water that 
would otherwiſe annoy them. When they have 
choſen a proper place they go to work with 
wonderful affiduity. Their firſt labour is to 
enlarge and widen the hole, taking away the 
earth and carrying it off to ſome diſtance; 
They are perfectly formed for labour, being 
furniſhed with a trunk above their mouths, too 
ſaws on each ſide which play to the right and 
left againſt each other, and fix ſtrong muſcu- 
lar legs to ſupport them. They cut the earth 
into {mall parcels with their ſaws, and carry 
zit out with their legs or paws. This is the 
work of ſome days; and at length the outline 
of their hubitation is formed, making a cavity 
of about a foot and an half every way. While 
ſome are working in this manner, others are- 
roving the fields to feek out materials for their 
building. To prevent the earth from falling 
down and cruſhing their riſing city into ruin, 
they make a fort of roof with their gluey 
ſubſtance, to which they begin to fix the ru- 
diments of their building, working from the 
top downwards, as if they were hanging 2 
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bell; which, however at length they cloſe up. 


at the bottom. 'The materials with which they 
build their neſts are bits of wood and glue. 
The wood they' get where they can from the 
rails and poſts which they meet with in the 
fields and elſewhere. Theſe they ſaw and di- 
vide into a multitude-of ſmall fibres, of which 
they take up little bundles in their claws, letting 
fall upon them a few drops of gluey matter with 
which their bodies are provided, by the help 


of which they knead the whole compoſition. 
into a paſte, which ſerves them in their future 


building. When they have returned with this 


to their neſt; they ſtick their load of paſte o 
that part where they make their walls and pars. 


titions; they tread it cloſe with their feet, and 
trowel it with their trunks, ſtill going backs 
wards as they work. Having repeated this ope- 
ration three or four times, the compoſition is 


at length flatted out until it becomes a ſmall . 


leaf of a grey colour, much finer than paper, 
and of a pretty firm texture This done the 
ſame waſp returns to the field to collect a ſecond 
load of paſte, repeating the ſame ſeveral times, 
placing layer upon layer, and ſtrengthening 
every partition in proportion to the wants or 


convenience of the general fabric. Other 


working waſps come quickly after to repeat the 
H 2 . 
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ſame operation, laying more leaves upon the 
former, till at length, after much toil, they have 
finiſhed the large roof which is to ſecure them 
from the tumbling in of the earth. This dome 
being finiſhed, they make another entrance to 
their habitation, deſigned either for letting in 
the warmth of the ſun, or for eſcaping in 
caſe one door be invaded by plunderers. Cer · 
tain however it is, that by one of theſe they al» 
ways enter, by the other they ſally forth to 
their toil ; each hole being ſo ſmall that they 
can paſs but one at a time. The walls being 
thus compoſed, and the whole ſome what of the 
ſhape of a pear, they labour at their cells, which 
they compoſe of the ſame paper like ſubſtance 
that goes to the formation of the outſide works. 
Their combs differ from thoſe of bees, not 
leſs in the compoſition than the poſition which 
they are always ſeen to obtain. The honey- 
comb of the bee is edgeways with reſpect to 
the hive; that of the waſp is flat, and the 
mouth of every cell opens downwards. Thus 
is their habitation, contrived ſtory above ſtory, 
| ſupported by ſeveral rows of pillars which give 
firmneſs to the whole building, while the upper 
ſtory is flat-roofed, and as ſmooth as the pave” 
ment of a room, laid with ſquares of marble. 
The waſps can freely w alk upon theſe ſtories 
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between the pillars to do whatever their wants 
require. The pillars are very hard and com- 
pact, being larger at each end than in the 
middle, not much unlike the columns of a 
building. All the cells of the neſt are only 
deſtined for the reception of the young, being 
replete with neither wax nor honey. 

Fach cell is like that of the bee, hexagonal; 
a they are of two ſorts, the one larger for 
the production of the male and female waſps, the 
other leſs for the reception of the working part 
of the community. When the females are im- 
| pregnated by the males, they lay their eggs, 
one in each cell, and ſtick it in with a kind of 
gummy matter to prevent its falling out. From 
this egg proceeds the inſect in its worm- ſtate, 
of which the old ones are extremely careful, 
feeding it from time to tine till it becomes 
large, and entirely fills up its cell. But the waſp 
community differs from that of the bee in this; 
that among the latter the working bees take 
the parental duties upon them, whereas among 
the waſps the females alone- are permitted to 
feed their young, and to nurſe their riſing pro- 
geny. For'this purpoſe the female waits with 
great - patience till the working waſps have 
brought in their proviſions, which ſhe takes 
from chem. and cuts into pieces. She then goes 

| 1 
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with great compoſure from cell to ** and 
feeds every young one with her mouth. When 


the young worms haye come to a certain ſize 


they leave off eating, and begin to ſpin a very 
fine ſilk, fixing the firſt end to the entrance of 


the cell, then turning their heads, firſt on one 
fide, then on the pther, they fix the thread to 
different parts, and thus they make a fort of 
a door which ſerves to cloſe up the mouth of 


the cell. After this they diveſt themſelyes af 


their ſkins after the uſual mode of transforma- 


tion, the aurelia by degrees begins to emanci» | 


pate itſelf from its ſhell ; by little and little it 


thruſts -out its legs and wings, and inſenſibly 


acquires the colour and ſhape of its parent. 
The waſp thus formed, and prepared for de- 
predation, hecomes a bold, troubleſome, and 


dangerous inſet ; there are no dangers which 


it will not encounter jn purſuit of its prey, and 
nothing ſeems to ſatiate its gluttony. Though 


it can gather no honey of its own, no animal 


is more fond of ſweets. For this purpoſe it 
will purſue the bee and the humble bee, de- 
ſtroy them with its ſting, and then -plunder 


them of their honey-bag, with which it flies 


triumphantly loaded to its neſt to regale its 
young. Waſps are ever fond of making their 


neſts in the neighbourhood of bees, merely to 
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| fealting on the ſpoil. Yet the bees are not 


found always patiently ſuhmiſſive to their ty- 
ranny, but fierce battles are ſometimes ſeen to 


enſue, in which the bees make up by conduct 
and numbers what they want in perſonal prow- 

eſs. When there is no honey to be had, they 
ſeek for the beſt and ſweeteſt fruits, and they 
are never miſtaken in their choice. From the 
garden they fly to the city, to the grocers 
ſhops, and butchers ſhambles. They will 
- ſometimes carry off bits of fleſh half as big as 
themſelves, with which they fly to their neſts 
for the nouriſhment of their brood, . Thoſe 


who cannot drive them away, lay for them 2 ; 


piece of ox's liver, which being withour fibres, 
they prefer to other fleſh ; and whenever they 
are found, all other flies are ſeen to deſert the 
palace immediately. Such is the dread. with 

which thele little animals impreſs all the reſt of 


the inſect tribes, which they ſeize and devour - 


without mercy, that they yaniſh at their ap- 
proach. Wherever they fly, like the eagle 
gr the falcon, they form a deſert in the air 
around them. In this manner the ſummer is 
paſſed in plundering the neighbourhood, and 
rearing up their young; every day adds to their 
numbers; and from their ſtrength, agility, and 
indiſcriminate appetite for every kind of pro- 


| have an opportunity of robbing their hives, and 
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yiſion, were they as long. lived as the "OY 


they would ſoon ſwarm upon the face of Na- 


ture, and become the moſt noxious plague of 
man; but proyidentially their lives are mea. 


ſured to their miſchief, and bei live yt a 
ſingle ſeaſon. 


While the ſommer 1 continue, has are 


bold, voracious, and enterpriſing ; but as the 
ſun withdraws, it ſeems to rob them of their 


courage and activity. In proportion as the 


cold inoreaſes, they are ſeen to become more 
domeſtic ; they ſeldom leave the neſt, they 
make but ſhort adventures from home, they 
flutter about in the noon-day heats, and ſoon 
after return chilled and feeble. P eit 

As their calamities increaſe, * new paſſions 
ſoon begin to take place; the care for poſte- 
rity no longer continues, and as the parents 
are no longer able to provide their grow- 
ing progeny a ſupply, they take the barba- 
rous reſolution of ſacrificing them all to the 
neceſſity of the times. In this manner, like a 


garriſon upon ſhort allowance, all the uſeleſs 
hands are deſtroyed; the young worms, which 


a little before they fed and protected with ſo 


much affiduity, are now butchered and dragged 
from their cells. As the cold increaſes they no 


Jonger find ſufficient. warmth in their neſts, 
which grow | hateful to To and they fly to 
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ſeek it in the corners of houſes, and places that 
receive an artificial heat. But the winter 3s ſtill 
inſupportable; and; before the new year begins, 

. they wither and die; the working waſps firſt, 

the males ſoon following, and many of the fe- 
males ſuffering in the general calamity. In every 

neſt, however, one or two females ſurvive the > 
winter, and having been impregnated'by the 

male during the preceding ſeaſon, ſhe begins 

in ſpring to lay her eggs in a little hole of her 

own contrivance. This bundle of eggs, which 

is cluſtered together like grapes, ſoon produces 

two worms which the female takes proper pre- 
caution to defend and ſupply, and theſe when 
hatched ſoon. give affiitance to the female, 

who is employed in hatching two more; theſe 

alſo gathering ſtrength, extricate themſelves 1 
out of the web that encloſed them, and become | 
likewiſe aſſiſtants to their mother; fifteen days 

after, two more make their appearance; thus 

is the community every day increaſing, while 

the female lays in every cell, firſt: a male and 

then a female. Theſe ſoon after become breed. 
ers in turn, till, from a ſingle female, ten thou- A 

ſand waſps are ſeen produced before the month 

of June. After the female has thus produ- 

ced her progeny, which are diſtributed in dif. 


ferent diſtricts, they aſſemble from all parts, | 
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as among bees, ſo alſo among theſe inſects, 
there are various tribes that live in ſolitude: 


theſe lay their eggs in a hole for the purpoſe, 
and the parent dies long before the, birth of 


the working waſp of the ſocial kind. The fila» 
ment, by which the corlelet is joined to the 

body, is longer and more diſtinctly ſeen, and 
the whole colour of the inſect is blacker than 
in the ordinary kinds. But it is not their figure, 
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in the middle of ſummer, and provide for 


A themſelves the large and commodious babita- 
tion, which has been deſcribed above. 


Such is the hiſtory of the ſocial waſp; bug 


its offspring. In the principal ſpecies of the 
SoLitaky Wass, the inſect is ſmaller than 


but the manners of this extraordinary inſeQ 


that-claim our principal regard, 
From the end of May to the beginning of 


July, this waſp is ſeen moſt diligently em- 


ployed. The whole purpoſe of its life ſeems 
to be in contriving and fitting up a commodious 
apartment for its young one, which is not to 


ſucceed it till the year enſuing. For this end 


it is employed, with unwearied affiduity in 
boring a hole into the fineſt earth ſome inches 
deep, but not much wider than the diameter 
of its own body. This is but a gallery lead- 
ing to a wider apartment deſtined for the con- 
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venient lodgment of its young. As it always 


the earth is almoſt as hard as ſtone itſelf; the 
digging and hollowing this apartment is an 
enterpriſe of no ſmall labour ; for efſecting its 


operations, this inſeA is furniſhed with tuo 


teeth, which are ſtrong and firm, but nat 
ſufficiently hard to penetrate the ſubſtance 
through which it is reſolved to make its way. 
In order therefore to ſoften that earth which 
it is unable to pierce, it is furniſhed with a 
gummy liquor which it emits upon the place, 
and which renders it more eaſily ſeparable from 
the reſt, and the whole becoming a kind of 


ſoft paſte is removed to the mouth of the habi- 
tation. The animal's proviſion of liquor in | 


theſe aperations is however ſoon exhauſted ; 


and it is then ſeen either taking up water from 


ſome neighbouring flower or ſtream in order 


to ſupply the deficiency. 


At length, . after much toil, a hole ſome 
inches deep is formed, at the bottom of which 
is a large cavity ; and to this no other hoſtile 
inſet would venture to find its way, from the 


length and the narrownels of the defile through 
which it would be obliged to paſs. In this the 


ſolitary waſp. lays its egg, which is deſtined to 


continue the ſpecies ; ; there the naſcent animal 


chooſes a gravelly foil to work in, and where 
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is to continue for above nine months, unattend- 
ed and immured, and at firft appearance the 
moſt helpleſs inſect of the creation. But when 
we come to examine, new wonders offer, no 
other inſect can boaſt ſo copiouſly luxurious 
u proviſion, or ſuch confirmed ſecurity. 


As ſoon as the mother waſp has depoſited her 
egg at the bottom of the hole, her next care is 
to furniſh it with a ſupply of proviſions, which 
may be offered to the young inſet as ſoon as it 
leaves the egg. To this end ſhe procures a 
number of little green worms, generally from 


eight to twelve, and theſe are to ſerve as food 


for the young one the inſtant it awakens into 
life, When this ſupply is regularly arranged 
and laid in, the old one then, with as much 
aſſiduity as it before worked out its hole, now 
cloſes the mouth of the paſſage; and thus 
leaving its young one immured in perfect ſe- 
curity, and in a copious ſapply of animal food, 


ſhe dies fatisfied with baving provided for a 
future progeny. 


When the young one leaves the egg it is 
ſcarcely vifible, and is ſeen immured among a 
number of inſeQs, infinitely larger than itſelf, 


ranged in proper order around it, which, how- 
ever give it no manner of apprehenſion. Whe- 
ther the parent, when ſhe laid in the inſet 
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proviſion, contrived to diſable the worms from 


reſiſtance, or whether they were at firſt incapa= - 


ble of any, is not known. Certain it is, that the 
young glutton feaſts upon the living ſpoil 
without any controul ; his game lies at big 
hand, and he devours one after the other as 
the calls of appetite jncite him. The life of 
the young animal is therefore ſpent in the moſt 
luxurious manner, till its wholeſtock of worms 
is exhauſted, and then the time of its transfor. 
mation begins to approach; and then ſpinning 


a filken web, it continues fixed in its cell till 


the ſun calls it from its dark abode the * 


ſummer. 
The waſps of are very e 


yet they are innocence itſelf when compared 


to thoſe of the tropical climates, where all the 
inſect tribes are not only numerous, but large, 
voracious, and formidable, Thoſe of the 
Weſt Indies are thicker, and twice as long as 


the common bee; they are of a grey colour, 


ſtriped with. yellow, and armed with a very 
dangerous ſting, They make their cells in the 
manner of a honey-comb, in which the young 
ones are hatched and bred. They generally 
hang their neſts by threads, compoſed of the 
fame ſubſtance with the cells, to the branches 
of trees, and the eaves of houſes, They are 


— 
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ſeen every where in great abundance, - deſcend-' 


ing like fruit, particularly pears, of which ſhape 
they are, and as large as one's head. The in- 
fide is divided. into three round ſtories, full of 
cells, each hexagonal, like thoſe of an honey- 
comb. In ſome of the iffands theſe inſects are 
ſo very numerous, that their neſts are ſtuck up 


in this manner, ſcarce two feet aſundey, and the 


inhabitants are in continual apprehenſion from 
their accidental reſentment. It fometimes hap- 
pens, that no precautions can prevent their at- 
racks, and the pains of their ſting is almoſt in- 
ſupportable. Thoſe who have felt it think it 
more terrible than even that of a ſcorpion ; the 


whole viſage ſwells, and the features are ſo 


disfigured, that a perſon is ſcarcely known by 
kis moſt intimate Ng . 


THE ICHNEUMON FLY, my 


# 
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or che ICHNSUMON For, 


Koukr. rank of inſects, Hae 1 voracious 
ſoever, have enemies that are terrible to them, 
and that revenge upon them the injuries done 


upon the reſt of the Animated Creation. The 


waſp, as we have ſeen, is very troubleſome to 
man, and very formidable to the inſect tribe; 
but the ichneumon fly (of which there are many 
yarieties) fears not the waſp itſelf, it enters its 
retreats, plunders its inhabitants, and takes 
poſſeſſion of that cell for its own young, which 
the waſp had e built. for a ewes 
poſterity. 

Though there are many different kinds of 


this inſet, yet the moſt formidable, and that 


beſt known, is called the common ichneumon, 
with four wings, like the ; a long ſlender 
black body, and a three-forked tail, confiſting 
of briſtles ; the two outermoſt black, and the 


middlemoſt red. This fly receives its name 


from the little quadrupede, which is found to 
be ſo deſtructive to the crocodile, as it bears a 
= ſimilitude in its courage and rapacity. 
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Though this inſtrument is, to all appearance, 
ſlender and feeble, yet it is found to be a wea- 
pon of great force and efficacy. There i is ſcarce - 
any ſubſtance which it will not pierce ;. and, 
indeed, it is ſeldom ſeen but employed in pe- 
netration. This is the weapon of defence, this is 

employed in deſtroying its prey, and ſtill more, 
by this the animal depoſits her eggs where- 
ever ſhe thinks fit to lay them. As it is an 
inſtrument chiefly employed for this purpoſe, 
the male is unprovided with ſuch a ſting, 
while the female uſes it with great force and 
dexterity, brandiſhing it when caught, from 
| fide to fide, and very often wounding thofe who 
thought they held her with the greateſt ſecurity; 
All the flies of this tribe are produced in the 
fame manner, and owe their birth to the de- 
ſtruction of ſome other inſet, within whoſe 
body they have been depofited, and upon whoſe 
vitals they have preyed, till they came to ma- 
| furity. There is no iaſet whatever, which 
they will not attack, in order to leave their 
fatal preſent in its body; the caterpillar, the 
gnat, and even the ſpider himſelf, ſo formid- 
able to others, is often made the unwilling 
foſterer of this deſtructive progeny. 
About the middle of ſummer, when othe 
inſects are found in great abundagite, the ich- 
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neumon is ſeen flying buſily about, and ſeeking 
proper objects upon whom to depoſe its pro- 
geny. As there are various kinds of this fly, 
ſo they ſeem to have various appetites. * Some 
are found to place their eggs within the aurelia 
of ſome naſcent inſect, others place them within 
the neſt, which the waſp had curiouſly contrived 
for its own young; and as both are produced 
at the ſame time, the young of the ichneumon, 
not only devours the young waſp, but the 


whole ſupply of worms, which the parent had 


carefully provided for its proviſion. But t 

greateſt number of the ichneumon tribe are ſeen 
ſettling upon the back of the caterpillar, and 
darting, at different intervals, their ſtings into 
its body. At every dart they depoſite an egg. 


while the wounded animal ſeems ſearcely ſenſi- 


ble of the injury it ſuſtains. In this manner 


they leave from fix to a dozen of their eggs, 


within the fatty ſubſtance of the reptile's body, 
and then fly off to commit further depredations, 
In the mean timethe caterpillar thus irreparably 
injured, ſeems to feed as voraciouſly as before; 
does not abate of its uſual activity; and to all 
appearance; ſeetns no way affected by the in- 


ternal enemies that are preparing its deſtrution 
in their darkſome abode. But they ſoon burſf 


from their egg ftate, 9 to prey * 
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the ſubftance of their priſon. As they grow 


larger, they require a greater fupply, till at 


laſt the animal, by whoſe vitals they are ſup 
ported, is no longer able to ſuſtain them, but 
dies; its whole infide being almoſt eaten away, 
Tt often happens, however, that it furvives 
their worm ſtare, and then they change into a 
chryſalis, incloſed in the caterpillar's body till 
the time of their delivery approaches, when 
they burft their priſons and fly. away. The 
caterpillar, however, is irreparably deſtroyed, 
it never changes into a chryfalis, but dies ſhortly 

after, from the injuries it bad ſuſtained, © 
Sasy is the hiftory of this fly, which though 
very terrible to the inſect tribe, fails not to be 
of infinite ſervice to mankind. The millions 
"which it kills in a fingle fammer, are incon- 
ceivable; and without ſuch a deſtroyer, the 
_ "Fruits of the earth would only riſe to furniſh a 

"banquet for the inſect race, to the extluſion of 
al — nobler ranks of Animated Nature. 
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T. uns the guintier of eme-winged tied be 
very great, and the naturaliſts have taken ſome 
pains to deſcribe their characters and varieties; 
yet there is ſuch a ſimilitude in their forms 
and manners, that in a work like this, one de- 
ſoription muſt ſerve for all. We now there- 
fore, come to a ſpecies of four-winged inſets; 


| that are famous from all antiquity, for thei 


ſocial and induſtrious habits; that ate marked 
for their ſpirit of ſubotdiuation, that are offer · 


| ed as a patron of parſimony to the profuſe, and 


of unremitting diligence to the ſluggard: 
Ia the etperinients, however, which habe 


ben more tetently made, and the obſervations 
which have been taken, much of their boaſted 
frugality and ptecuutioli ſeems denied them ; 


the treafures they lay up, are no longer ſaps 


choice they make in their ſtores, ſeems tio was 


dictated by wiſdom. It is, indeed, ſomewhat 
forpriſing, that almoſt every writer of antiquis 
ty ſhould deſcribe this inſect, as labouring ia 


the ſummer, and feafliug oper the pres 
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during the winter. Perhaps, in ſome of the 


warmer climates, where the winter is mild, and 


of ſhort, continuance, this may take place; but 


in France and England, theſe animals can have 
no manner of occaſion for a ſupply of winter 


proviſions, as they are actually in A as of 


torpidity during that ſeaſon; 
Ihe common ants of Europe, are a two or 

: three different kinds ; ſome red, ſome black, 
ſome with ſtings, and others without. Such as 
have ſtings inflict their wounds in that manner; 
ſuch as are unprovided with theſe weapons of | 
defence, have a power of ſpurting, from their 


hinder paris, an acid pungent liquor, which, 


jf jt lights * the ſkin, OO and burns 
it like nettles. 75 N 
Ihe body of a an ant 1s divided, * the ht q 
breaſt, and belly. In the head the eyes are placed, 


W hich are entirely black, and under the eyes, 
there are two ſmall horns or feelers, compoſed 


of twelve joints, all covered with a fine ſilky 


hair. The mouth is furniſhed with two crooked 


jaws, which project outwards, in each of which 
are ſeen inciſures, that look like teetl. The 


breaſt is covered with a fine filky hair, from 


which project fix legs, that are pretty ſtrong 
and hairy, the extremities of each armed with 
two ſmall elaws, which the animal uſes in 
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n The belly is more red than the 
reſt. of the body, which is of a brown cheſnut 
colour, ſhining as glaſs, and covered with 
extremely fine hair. 


From ſuch a formation, this * 8 


bolder, and more active, for its ſize, than any 
other of the inſect tribe, and fears not to attacx 
a creature, often above ten times its own mage 
nitude. | 

As ſoon whe winter is vaſt; i in the firſt ine 
day i in April, the ant- hill, that before ſeemed 
a deſert,” now ſwarms with new life, and 
myriads of theſe inſects are ſeen juſt awaked 
from their annual lethargy, and preparing for 
the pleaſures and fatigues of the ſeaſon. For 
the firſt: day they never offer to leave the hilh; 
which may be conſidered as their citadel, but 
run over every part of it, as if to examine its 
preſent ſituation, to obſerve what injuries it 
has ſuſtained during the rigours of winter *, 
while they ſlept, and to mediate and ſettle the 
labours of the day enſuing. 
At the firſt diſplay of their forces, none but | 
the wingleſs tribe appears, while thoſe furniſh- 
ed with wings remain at the bottom. Theſe are 
the working ants, that firſt appear, and that 
(. *.Memoires pp tpn COMER pie III 
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are always deſtitute of wings ; the ods atid 
females, that are furniſhed with. four large 
wings each, are. more wy in ne N 1 
W 

Thus, like bees, hat: are divided into 2 
females, and the neutral or the working tribe, 


| Theſe are all eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each 


ether; the females are much larger than the 
males; the working ants are the ſmalleſt of all. 
'The two former have wings; which, however, 


they ſometimes are diveſted of; the latter never 


have any, and upon them e all the 
labours that tend to the welfare of the eommu : 


nity. The female, allo, may be diſtinguiſhed, 


by the colour and ſtructure of her breaſt, which 
js a little more brown, than that of the common 


ant, and a little brighter than that of the male. 


Is eight or ten days after their firſt appear- 
gnce, the labours of the hill are in ſome for- 


wardneſs; the males and females are ſeen mia. 


ed with the working multitude, and purſued or 


purſuing each other, They ſeem' no way te 


partake in the common drudgeries.of the tate ; 


the males purſue the females with great afliduity, 


and in à manner fotre them to compliance, 
They remain coupled for ſome time, while the 
males thus united, ſuffer themſelves to be drawn 


gong by the will of their partners. 
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In the mean time, the working body of 
the ſtate takes no part in their plealures, they 
are ſeen diligently going from the ant-hill, in 


| purſuit of food for themſelves and their aſſo- 


ciates, and of proper materials for giving a 
comfortable retreat to their young, or ſafety to 
their habitation. In the fields of Engiand, 
ant-hills are formed with but little apparent 
regularity. In the more ſouthern provinces of 

Europe, they are conſtructed with wonderful 
contrivance, -and offer a ſight highly worthy 
a naturaliſt's curioſity. Theſe are generally 
formed in the neighbourhood of ſome large 
tree and a ftream of water. The one is con- 


ſidered by the animals, as the proper place for 


getting food ; the other for ſupplying them 
with moiſture, which they cannot well diſ- 
penſe with. The ſhape of the ant-hill, is that 
of a ſugar loaf, abaut three feet high, compoſed 
of various ſubſtances; leaves, bits of wood, 
ſand, earth, bits of gum, and grains of corn. 
Theſe are all united into a compact body, per- 
forated with galleries down to the bottom, and 
winding ways within the body of the ſtructure. 
From this retreat, to the water,: as well as to 
the tree, in different directions, there are many 
paths worn by conſtant aſſiduity, and along 
theſe the buſy inſects are ſeen paſſing and re. 
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; paſſing continually; ſo that from May, or the 


beginning of June, according ta the tate of the 


ſeaſon, they work continyally, till the 1 
weather comes on. 


The chief employment of the hide ann, 


is in ſuſtaining not only the idlers at home, 


but alſo finding a ſufficiency of food for them- 


ſelves. They live upon various proviſions, as 
well of the vegetable as of the animal kind. 


Small inſects they will kill and deyour; ſweets L 


of all kinds they are particularly fond of. 
They ſeldom, however, think of their com- 


munity, till they themſelves are firſt” ſatiated. 


Having found a juicy fruit, they ſwallow what 
they can, and then tearing it in pieces, carry 


home their load. If they meet with an inſect 


above their match, ſeveral of them will fall 
upon it at once, and having mangled it, each 
will carry off a part of the ſpoil. . If they meet, 
in their excurſians, any thing that is too heavy 
for one to bear, and yet, which they are unable 
to divide, ſeveral of them will endeavour. to 
force it along; ſome dragging and others puſh- 
ing. If any one of them- happens to make a 
lucky diſcovery, it will immediately give ad- 
vice to others, and then at once, the whole 
republic will put themſelves in motion. If in 
(20796 ee one of them happens to be 
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killed; ſome kind ſurvivor will carry him off ta 
a great diſtance, to prevent the ohſtructions his 
body might give to the general ſpirit of induſtry. 

But while they are thus employed in ſupport- 
ing the ſtate, in feeding abroad, and carrying 
in proviſions to thoſe that continue at home, 
they are not unmindtul of poſterity After 
a few days of fine weather, the female ants 
degin to lay their eggs, and thoſe are as aſſidu- 


- ouſly watehed and protected by the working 
ants, * who take upon "themſelves to ſupply 
whatever is wanting to the naſcent animal's | 


covenience or neceffity, © They are carried as 
foon as laid, to the ſafeſt fituation, at the bot- 
tom of their hill, where they are carefully de- 


fended from cold and moiſture. We are not 


to ſuppoſe, that thoſe white ſubſtances which 
we ſo plentifully find in every ant-hill; are the 


eggs as newly laid. On the contrary, the ant's | 


egg is ſo very ſmall, that, though laid upon a 
black ground, it can ſcarcely be diſcerned. 
The little white bodies we ſee, are the young 
animals in their maggor ſtate, endued with life 
long--fince- freed from the egg, and often in- 
volveg in a cone, which it has ſpun round it- 
ſelf, like the filk worm. The real egg when 
laid, if viewed through a microſcope; appears 
{mooth, poliſhed, and ſhining, while the mag. 
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got is ſeen compoſed of twelve rings, and ig 1 


oftner larger than the ant itſelf. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the fond attach - 
ment which the working ants ſhew to their 
riſing progeny. In cold weather they take them 
in their mouths, but without offering them the 
ſmalleſt injury, to the very depths of their ha · 
bitation, where they are leſs ſubject to the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon. In a ſine day they re- 
move them, with the ſame care, nearer the ſur. 
face, where their maturity may be aſſiſted by 
the warm beams of the ſun, If a formidable 
enemy ſhould come to batter down their whole 


habitation, and cruſh them by thouſands in the 
ruin, yet theſe wonderful inſects, ſtill mindful - 


of their parental daties, make it their firſt care 
to ſave their offspring. They are ſeen running 
wildly about, and different ways, each loaded 
with a young one, often bigger than the inſect 
that ſupports it. I have kept, ſays Swammer- 
dam, ſeveral of the working ants in my cloſet 
with their young. in a glaſs filled with earth. 
I took pleaſure in obſerving, that in proportion 
as' the earth dried on the ſurface, they dug 
deeper and deeper to depoſite their eggs; and 
when I poured water thereon, jt was ſurpriſing 
to ſee with what care, affection, and diligence 
they laboured, to put their brood in ſafety, in 
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the drieſt place. I have ſeen alſo, that when 
water has been wanting for ſeveral days, and 
when the earth was moiſtened after it a little, 
they immediately carried their young ones to 
have a ſhare, who ſeemed to N and pag 
the moifture. - 

When the young PIPER is come to its 
full growth, the breaſt ſwells inſenſibly, it 
caſts its ſkin, and loſes all motion. All the 
members which were hidden before, then be» 
gia to appear, an aurella is formed, which te- 
preſents very diftinaly, all the parts of the 
animal, though they are yet without motion, 
and as it were, wrapped up in ſwaddling- 
clothes. When at length, the little inſet has 
paſſed through all its changes, and acquired its 
proper maturity, it burſts this laſt ſkin, to aſ- 
ſume the form it is to retain ever after. Yet 
this is not done by the efforts of the little ani · 
mal alone, for the old ones very aſſiduouſſy 


break open, with their teeth, the covering in 


which it is incloſed. Without this afliftance 
the aurelia would never be able to get free, as 


Mr. De Geer often found, who tried the ex- 
periment, by leaving the aurelia to themſelves. 


The old ones not only aſſiſt them, but know 
the very preciſe time for lending their aſſiſtance, 


for if produced too ſoon the young one dies of 
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cold, if retarded 1 too long i it is ſuffocated i in it 
priſon. NI | 

When the female has FEE teving; and the 
whole brood is thus produced, her labours, as 
well as that of the male, become unneceſſary, 
and her wings, which ſhe had but a ſhort time 
before ſo actively employed, drop off. What 
becomes of her when thus diveſted of her orna - 
ments is not well known, for ſhe is ſeen in the 
cells for ſome weeks after. The males; on the 
other hand, having no longer any, occupation at 
home, make uſe of thoſe wings with which they 
have been furniſhed: by nature, and fly aways 
never to return, or to be heard of more. It is 
probable they periſh with the cold, or are de- 
voured by the birds, which are PE 
fond of this petty prey. 

In the mean time, the working ants varing 
probably depoted their queens, and being de- 
ſerted by the males, that ſerved but to clog the 
community, prepare for the ſeverity. of the win- 
ter, and bury their retreats as deep in the earth 
as they conveniently can. It is now found that 
the grains of corn, and. other ſubſtances with 
which they furniſh their hill, are only meant as 
' fences to keep off the rigours of the weather, 
not as proviſions to ſupport them during its con: 
tinuance. It is found generally to obtain, chat 
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every inſect that lives a year after it is come to 
its full growth, is obliged to paſs four or five 


months without taking any nouriſhment, and 
will ſcem'to be dead all that time. It would be 


to no purpole therefore for ants to lay up corn 


for the winter, ſince they lie that time without 
motion, heaped upon each other, and are ſo 
far from eating, that they are utterly unable 
to ſtir. Thus what authors have dignified by 
the name of a magazine, appears to be no more 
than a cavity, which ſerves for a common re- 
treat when the weather forces them to return to 


| their lethargic ſtate. - 


What has been ſaid with exaggeration of the 
European ant, is however true, if aſſerted of 
thoſe of the tropical climates. They build an 
ant-bill with great contrivance and regularity, 
they lay up proviſions, and, as they probably 
live the whole year, they ſubmit themſelves to 
regulations entirely unknown among the ants 
of Europe. 

Thoſe of Africa are of three kinds, the ** 
the green and the black; the latter are above 
an inch long, and in every reſpect a moſt for- 


midable inſect Their ſting produces extreme 


pain, and their depredations are ſometimes ex- 


tremely deſtructive. They build an ant- hill of 
a. very great ſize, from fix to twelve feet high; 
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kens, and even rats are often deſtroyed by theſe 
mercileſs inſects, and their fleſh devoured to the 
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it is made of viſcous clay, and tapers into a py« 


mramidal form. This habitation is eonſtructed 


with great artifice, and the cells 4. e fo nume- 


vous and even, that a honey - omb ſcarce ex- 
creds them in number and regularity. 


I ue inhabitants of this edifice ſeem to be un- 


der a very ſtrict regulation. A the ſlighteſt 
warning they will ſally out upon whatever di- 
ſturbs them, and if they have time to rreſt theit 
enemy, he is ſure to find no merey. - Sheep, 


bone. No anatomiſt in the world 6an- ſtrip a 
fceleton ſo cleanly as they, and no animal, how 


. Rrong ſocver, when they have ones ſeized upon | 


it, has power to reſiſt them, 


| It often happens that theſe ls eli 


retreat in a body, and go inqueſt of adventures. 
„During my flay,” fays Smith, at Cape 


| 2 Corſe Caſtle, a body of theſe ants came to 
4 pay us a viſit in our fortification; It was 
* about day-break when the advanced guard 
2 of this famiſhed crew entered the chapel, 


« where ſome negroe ſervants were afleep upon 
« the floor. The men were quickly alarmed at 
« the invaſion of this unexpected army, and 


prepared, as well as they could, for a de- 


« fence. While the foremoſt battalion of in» 
"uh 1 
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« ſets had already” taken poſſeſſion of che place, 
« the rear guard was more than a quarter of a 
„mile diſtant.” The whole ground ſeemed 
« alive, and crawling with unceating deſtruc- 
« tion. After deliberating a few moments up- 
« on what was to be done, it was reſolved to 
« lay a large train of gunpowder along the 
« path they had taken, by this means millions 
« were blown to piecs, and the rear guard per- 
* ceiving the deſtruction of their leaders, 
* thought proper inſtantly to return, and make 
back to their original habitation.” 

The order which theſe ants obſerve, ſeems 
very extraordinary; whenever they ſally forth, 
fifty or fixty larger than the reſt are feen to 
head the band, and conduct them to their de- 
Kined prey, If they have a fixed ſpot where 
their prey continues to reſort, they form a 
yaulted gallery, which is ſometimes a quarter 
of a mile in length, and yet, they will hollow 
it out N of ten enen | 
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CHAP. VI. 
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"oF * bart and its Wart 


H ITHERTO ——_—— a e of inſects 
with four tranſparent wings, we now come to 


a tribe with two tranſparent wings, with caſes 


that cover them clole while at reſt, but which 
allow them their proper play when flying. 
The principal of theſe are the Beetle, the May 


Bug, and the Cantharis. Theſe are all bred 
like the reſt of their order, firſt from eggs, then 


they become grubs, then a chryſalis in which 
the parts of the future fly are diſtinctly ſeen, 


and laſily the animal leaves its priſon, breaking 


2 forth as a winged animal in full maturity. 
5 0f the Beetle there are various kinds; all, 
however, concurring in one common formation 


of having caſes to their wings, which are the 
more neceſſary to thoſe inſects, as they often live 
under the ſurface of the earth, in holes, which 


they dig out by their on induſtry. Theſs 
caſes prevent the various injuries theit real 


wings might ſuſtain, by rubbing or cruſhing 
againſt the fides of their abode. Theſe, though 
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they do nut aſſiſt flight, yet keep the internal 
wings clean and even, and produce a loud 
buzzing wan when tho animal riſes in the 
air. 

if we. #xamins the Gitmiatioti of al e * 
of the beetle kind; we ſhall find; as in ſhell- 
6h, that their bones are placed extervally; 
and their muſcles within. Theſe muſeles ard 
formed vety much like thoſe of quadrupedes, 
and are andued with ſuch ſurptiſing Rrength; 
that bulk for bulk, they are a thouſand times 
ſtrongẽr than thaſe of a man. The ſtrength of 
theſe maſcles is of ule in digging the animal's - 
ſubterrancous/ abade, where it is moſt uſually 
batched, and to which it moſt frequently res 
turns, even after it becotss: a witget _ 
2 of flying. 
Beſide the difference whioh tefults 440 the 
ſhape an colour of theſe animals, the ſize alſy 
makes a conſiderable one; ſome beetles being 
not larger than the head of à pin; while bthers, 
ſuch as the elephant beetle; are as hig as one's 
fit: But the greateſt difforente among thee is; 
that ſome gra produced in a month, and in 4 
fngle ſeaſon go thtaugh all the ſtages of their 
exiſtenge, while others take near four years to 
their praduct ian; and live as winged inſets 6 
year mote. | To give the hiſtory of all theſe 
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animal's, that are bred pretty much in the Fan 


way, would be infipid and endleſs; it will 


ſuffice to ſelect one or two from the 'qumber; 
the origin of which may ſerve as ſpecimens of 


the reft. I will, therefore, offer the hiſtory of 
the May-bug to the reader's attention; pre- 
miſing that moſt other beetles, though not ſo 
long lived, are bred in the ſame manner. 

The May bug, or dorr - beetle, as ſome call 
it, has, like all- the reſt, a pair of caſes to its 
wings, which are of a reddiſh brown colour, 
ſprinkled with a whitiſh duſt, which eaſily 


comes off. In ſome years their'necks are ſeen. 


covered with a red plate, and in others, with 


a black; theſe, however, are diſtin& ſorts, 


and their difference is by no means accidental. 
The fore legs are very ſhort, and the better 


calculated for burrowing in the ground, where 


this inſe& makes its retreat. It is well known, 
for its evening buzz, to children; but ſtill more 
formidably introduced to the acquaintance of 
huſbandmen and gardeners, for in ſome ſeaſons, 
it has been found to ſwarm in ſuch. numbers, 
as to eat up every vegetable production. 
The two ſexes in the May- bug, are eaſily 


diſtinguiſhed from each other, by the ſuperior 
length of the tufts, at the end of the horns, in 
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THE BEETLE - gt. 
the male. They begin to copulate in-fummer, 
and at that ſeaſon, they are ſeen joined together 
for a conſiderable time. The femule being im- 
pregnated, quickly falls to boring a hole into 


the ground, where to depoſite her burthen. 


This is generally about half a foot deep, and ii 


it ſhe places her eggs, which are of an oblong 


ſhape, with great regularity, one by the other. 
They are of a bright yellow colour, and no way 
wrapped up in a common covering, as ſome 
have imagined. When the female is lightened 
of her burden, ſhe again aſcends from het 
hole, to live as before, upon leaves and vege- 
tables, to buzz in the ſummer evening, and to 
lie hid, among the branches of trees, in . 
heat of the day. | | P 
In about three wth after theſe eggs have 


been thus depoſited in the earth, the contain» 


ed inſe& begins to break its ſhell, and a ſmall 


grub or maggot crawls forth, and feeds upon 
the roots of whatever vegetable it happens to 


be neareſt. All ſubſtances, of this kind, ſeem 
equally grateful, yet it is probable the mother 
inſet has a choice among what kind of vege- 


tables ſhe ſhall depofite her young. In this 
manner theſe voracious creatures continue in 


the worm ſtate, for more than three years, 


. devouring the roots of every plant they ap- 
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proach, and wakiog their way under ground, 


in queſt of food, with great deſpatch, and fa. 
eility. At length they grow to above the ſize 


of a walnut, being a great, thick white maggot 
with a red head, which is ſeen, moſt frequently 
in new-turned earth, and which is {o, eagerly 
fought. after by birds of every ſpecies, When 


largeſt, they are found an inch and an half 


confiſting of twelve ſegments or. joints, op 


_ each fide of which, there are ning; hregthing 

holes, and three red feet. The head is large 
ĩa proportion to the body, of a xedgiſh colouy, 
with a pincer before, and a, ſemi - ciroular hp, 


with which it cuts the ropts of, plants, and 
ſucks out their moiſture. As this inſect lives 


entirely. under ground, it has. no oeaHάτ0 for 


eyes, and accordingly it is found. to have,nong; 


dut it is furniſned with, two feelers, which, like 


the crutch of a blind man, ſerves to dixect its 
motions. Such is the form of-this animal, that 


hes for years in the worm ſhate under ground, 


Kill voracious, and every Fear, changes its 


extraordinary. inſect prepares to emerge 
from its ſubterraneous abode, and even this is 
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apartment, the walls of which it tenuers very 


Br about thtee months longer, and it is not 


ned eee 
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About the latter end of autumn, the grub be- 
gins to perceive the approacties of its trans fort 
mation, it then duries itieit deeper and deeper 
in the earth, ſometimes fix feet beneath the 
fartace, and there forms itſelf à capaciouß 


ſmoothi und ſhining, by the excretions of its 


body; Its abode being thus formed; it begins 


ſoon after, to ſhorten itſelf, to ſwell, and tb 
burſt its laſt ſkin, in order to aſſume the form 
bf a chryſults. This, in the beginning appears 
of a yellowiſh colour, which heightens by de- 


grees, till at laſt it is ſeen nearly red. Its 


exterior form plainly diſcovers all the veſtiges 
of the Future winged inſect, all the fore pures 
being diſtinctly ſeen; while behind, the animal 
ſeems as it wrapped in ſwaddling clothes. 

The young May-bug continues in this ftate 


till the beginnintz of January, that the aurrlin 
dweſts itſelf of all its impediments, and be- 
tbotmes n winged inſet, completely formed. 
Tet ſtill the animal is fur from attaining its 
natural ſtrength, health, and appetite; It un- 


Lergdes u kind of infant imbecility, and unlike 


woſt other inlects, that the inſtant rhey become 

flies ate arrived at their ſtate of full ap 

we Ney: bug eominoes feeble and fickly, Its 
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animal, all its parts are ſoft, and its voracious 
nature ſeems for a while, to have entirely for- 
ſaken it. As the animal is very often found in 
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colour is much brighter than in the perſecl | 


this ſtate, it is ſuppoſed, by thoſe unacquainted 
with its real hiſtory, that the old ones, of the 
former. ſeaſon, have buried themſelves for the 
winter, in order to reviſit the ſun the enſuing 


ſummer. But the fact is, the old one never 


ſurvives the ſeaſon but dies, like all the other 


| winged tribe of inſects, from the ſeverity o 


cold in winter. 

About the latter end of May, theſe ;nſeds, | 
after baving lived for four years under ground, 
burſt from the earth, when the firſt mild even- 
ing invites them abroad. They are at that time 


ſeen riſing from their long impriſonment, from 


living only upon roots, and imbibing only the 
moiſture of the earth, to viſit the mildneſs of 
the ſummer air, to chooſe the ſweeteſt vege- 
tables for their banquet, and to drink the dew 
of the evening. Wherever an attentive obſerver 
then walks abroad, he will ſee them burſting 


up before him in his pathway, like ghoſts on a 


theatre. He will ſee every part of the earth, 
that had its ſurface beaten into hardneſs, per- 


forated by their egreſſion. When the ſeaſon is 


favourable for them, they are ſeen by myriads 


"a 
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buzzing along, hitting againſt every object that 
intercepts their flight. The mid-day ſun, how- 


ever, ſeems too powerful for their conſtitu- 
tions; they then lurk under the leaves and 
branches of ſome ſhady tree; but the willow 
ſeems particularly, - their moſt favourite food; 
there they lurk in cluſters, and ſeldom quit 
the tree till they have devoured all its ver- 
dure. In thoſe ſeaſons, which are favourable 
to their propagations, they are ſeen in an even- 
ing as thick as flakes of ſnow, and hitting 
againſt every object with a ſort of capricious 
blindneſs. Their duration, however, is but 


| ſhort, as they never ſurvive the ſeaſon, They 


begin to join ſhortly after they have been let 
looſe from their priſon, and when the female 
is impregnated, ſhe cautiouſly bores a hole in 
the ground, with an inftrument fitted for that 
purpoſe, which ſhe is furniſhed with at the 
tail, and there depoſits her eggs, generally 
to the number of threeſcore. If the ſeaſon and 
the ſoil be adapted to their propagation, theſe . 
ſoon multiply as already deſeribed, and go 

through their noxious ſtages of their contempt- 
ible exiſtence: | This inſect, however, in its 


worm ſtate, though prejudicial to man, makes 


one of the chief repaſts of the feathered - tribe, 
and is generally the firſt nouriſhment with 
; K 4 | 


25 juſt b been giving | a deſeri ire he the, - 


\\ 
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bogs are particularly fond 6f theſe worms, and 


derbur them in great numbers, The inhabi- 


tants of the eounty of Norfolk; ſome titne fines, 
went into the praQtice of deſtroy ing theix 


rbokeries, but in proportion as they deſtroyed | 


vine plague, they were peſtered with a greatet; 
and theſe inſects multiplied in ſueli an amazing 
abundance, as to deſt roy not only the verdute 


of the fields, but even the roots of vegetables, 


pot yet ſhot forth. One farm in pdrtifular was 
ſo injured by them in the heat 181, that the 


occupier was not able to pay his rent; and he 
landlord way not only content to loſe his income 
for that year, but alſo gave money for the ſup- 


port of the farmer and his family. In Ireland 
they ſuffered ſo much by theſe inſects, that 
they came to a reſolution of ſetting fire to 3 
wood, of ſome miles in extent, to prevedt way 
miichieyous propagation. | | [; 
Of all the beetle kiad this is the moſt mer 
Thus, and therefore deſerves the chief attention 


of hiſtory. The numerous varieties of othet 


kinds, might repay the curioſity of the diligent 


 obſeryer, but we muſt be tbntept in generdl 


to obſerve, that in the great out- lines of the 
hiſtory, they reſemble thoſe of which we have 


which they ſupply their young- Rooks, nd 
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rather from their fiae, their maniters, or their 
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depoſited in the ground, or ſometimes, though: 


ſeldom in the barks of trees, they chunge inte 


a worm; they ſubſiſt in that ſtate by Mving 
upon the roots of vegetabletʒ ot the ſuctulent 
parts of the bark found tbem. They generally 
live a. year at leuſt before they change into an 
aurelia; in that ſtate they att not entirely me- 
tionlleſs, nor entirely ſwaudled up without form. 
It would be tedibus and endicfs to wive 4 
deſcription of all, aud yet it would be an un. 
ble emiſſion not to mention the piitti- 
cularities of ſome beveles, which ate ſingular 


formation, That beetle which the Ameritans 
call the tumble:dung, particularly demand 
our attention; it & all over of a duſky black, 
rounder than thoſe animals are generally found 
to be, and ſo ſtrontz, though not mueh latter 
than the common black beetle, that if one of 
mem be put under 6 braſs cbdleſtiok, it will 
eaſe it to move backwirds and forwards, as if 
it were by an ihylſihle hand, to the ad miratien 
of thoſe wh are not net uſtomed to the Bight; 
but this ſtrength is given it for much more uſe- 
ful purpoſes than thoſe of exciting human curk 
6ſity, for thete js no Ervatute mote laborious, 


either in ſeeking ſubſiſtence, or in profidiog a 
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proper retreat for its young. They are d. 
ed with ſagacity to diſcover ſubſiſtence by their 
excellent ſmelling, which directs them in flights 
to excrements juſt fallen from man or beaſt, on 
which. they inſtantly drop, and fall unanimouſiy 
to work in forming round balls or pellets there · 

- of, in the middle of which they lay an egg. 
Theſe pellets, in September, they conyey three 
feet deep in the earth, where they lie till the 
approach of ſpring, when the eggs are hatched, 
the neſts burſt, and the inſects find their 
way out of the earth. They aſſiſt each other 
with indefatigable induſtry, in rolling theſe 
globular pellets to the place where they are to 
be buried. This they are to perform with the 
tail foremoſt, by raiſing up their hinder part, 
and ſhoving along the ball with their hind- 
feet. They are always accompanied with other 
beetles of a larger ſize, and of a more elegant 
ſtructure and colour. The breaſt of this is 
covered with a ſhield of a crimſon colour, and 
ſhining-like metal; the head is of the like 
colour, mixed with green, and on the crown 


of the head ſtands a ſhining black horn, bended 


backwards. Theſe are called the kings of the 
beetles, but for what reaſon is uncertain, ſince 

they partake of the . * EP with 
the reſt. ; 
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The Elephant- beetle is the largeſt of this kind 


hitherto known, and is found in Soutli-America, 


particularly Guiana and Surinam, as well as 
about the river Oroonoko. It is of a black co- 


lour, and the whole body is covered with a 


very hard ſhell, full as thick and as ſtrong as 
that of a ſmall crab. Its length, from the hin- 
der part to the eyes, is almoſt four inches, and 
from the ſame part to the end of the proboſcis, 


or trunk, four inches and three quarters. The 


tranſverſe diameter of the body is two inches 


and a quarter, and the breadth of each elytron, 


or caſe for the wings, is an inch and three - tenths. 
The antennæ or feelers, are quite horny; for 
which reaſon the proboſeis or trunk is moveable 
at its inſertion into the head, and ſeems to ſup- 
ply the place of feelers. The horns are eight- 
tenths of an inch long, and terminate in points. 

The proboſcis is an inch and a quarter long, 
and turns upwards, making a crooked line, 
terminating. in two horns, each of which 1s 
near a quarter of an inch long ; but they are 
not perforated at the end like the proboſcis of 
other inſets. About four-tenths of an inch 


above the head, or that fide next. the body, is 
a a prominence, or ſmall horn, which if the reſt 


of the trunk were away, would cauſe this part 


to reſemble the horn of a rhinoceros. There i is 
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indeed & beetle {6 called; but then the herms or 
trunk has ne fork at the end, though the lower 
born reſembles this. The feet are ali forked 
at the end, but not like Jobſter's claws,” 
© T's this clafs we may alſo refer the glow. 
worm, that little animal which makes ſuch ä 
diſtinguiſhed figure in the deſeriptions of out 
No two inſects can differ more than the 
male and female of this ſpecies rot each 
bther. | The male is in every teſpett @ beetle 
having caſes to its wings and ing in the ait 
at pleaſure; the female, on the eonttary has 
Kone, but is entirely « creeping inſect, and 13 
bbliged to wait the approaches of her capri- 
£tous companion. The body of the female has 
Eleven joints, with a ſhield breaſt-plate, the 
ſhape of which is oval; the head is placed ovet | 
tliis, an@ is Very mall, and che chres lat Jobs 
of her body are of a yellowiſh colour; but what 
diſtinguiſhes it from all other animals, at leaſt 
in this part of the world; is the ſhining light 
Which it emits by night, and which is ſuppoſed 
by ſome philsſophers, to be an emanatien which 
the ſends fotth to alliire the male to her com- 
ny. Moſt trayellers who have gone through 
fandy countries, miſt well teinembet the little 
mining ſparks with which the ditches ate (tub: 
nene, If ineited by 
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quriofity to approach more nearly, he will find 
the light ſept forth by the glow-worm: if he 
ſhould keep the little animal for ſome time, its 
light continues to grow paler, aud at laſt ap- 
years totally extin@: The manner in which 


this light is produced has hitherto, continued 


inex plicable; it is probable the little animal is 
ſupplied with ſome eledrical powers, ſo that 
by rubbing the joints of its hody againſt each 


other, it thus ſupplies a ſtream of light which 


if it allures the male, a we are dold, res fog 
very uſeful purpoſes, 

The Cantharis u of the beetle. Lind, from 
hence come cantharides, well known in tha 
ſhops by the name of Spanith, flies, and for 
their uſe in bliſters. They have feelers like 
hriſtles, flexibly caſes to the wings, a. break 
pretty plain, and the ſides of the belly. wrink+ 
led. Cantharides differ from each other in their 
fize, ſhape, and golour, thoſe uſed in the ſhops 
alſo do the ſame, The largeſt in theſe parts 
are about an inch long, and as mach in gir- 
cumference, hut others are not above three 
auarters of an inch. Some are of a pure azure 
colour, others of pure gold, and others again, 


bave a mixture of pure gold and azure co- 
lours; but they. are all very brilliant, and en- 


rramely beautiful. Theſe inſed, as is wal 
| | 3 | | 
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known, are of the greateſt beneſit to mankind, 
making a part in many medicines conducive to 
human preſervation. They are chiefly natives 
of Spain, Italy, and Portugal; but they are to 
be met with alſo about Paris in the ſummer 
time, upon the leaves of the aſh, the poplar, 
and the roſe-trees, and alſo among wheat, and 
in meadows. It is very certain, that theſe in- 
ſets are fond of -aſh leaves, inſomuch that 
they will ſometimes ſtrip one of theſe trees 
quite. bare. Some affirm, that theſe flies de- 
light in ſweet-ſmelling herbs, and it is very 
certain, that they are fond of honey-ſuckles, 
lilach, and wild-cherry ſhrubs; but ſome that 
have ſought after them declare, they never 
could find them on elder-trees, nut- trees, and 
among wheat. We are told, that the country 
people expect the return of theſe inſects every 
ſeven years. It is very certain, that ſuch a num- 
ber of theſe inſects have been ſeen together in 
the air, that they appeared like ſwarms of bees; 
and that they have ſo diſagreeable a ſmell, that 
it may be perceived a great way off,-eſpecially 
about ſun-ſet, though they are not ſeen at that 
time. This batſmell is a guide for thoſe who 


make it their buſineſs to catch them. When 


they are caught they dry them, after which 


they are ſo light, that fifty will hardly weigh * 
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dram. "Thoſe that gather them, tie them in a 
bag, ot a piece of linen cloth, that has been 
well worn, and then they kill them with the 
vapours of hot vinegar, after which they dry 
them in the ſun, and keep them in boxes. 
Theſe flies, thus dried, being chymically ana- 
lyſed, yield a great deal of volatile cauſtic- ſalt, 
mixed with a little oil, phlegm, and earth. 
Cantharides are penetrating, corroſive, and ap- 
plied to the ſkin, raiſe bliſters, from whence 
proceeds a great deal of ſeroſity. They are 
made uſe of both inwardly and outwardly. 
However it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the effects 
of theſe flies ſhould fall principally upon the 
urinary paſſages, for though fome authors have 
endeavoured to account for this, we are till 
in the dark, for all they have ſaid amounts to 
no more, than that they affect theſe parts in a 
manner which may be very learnedly deſcribed, 
but very obſcurely comprehended. 

An infect of great, though perhaps not equal 
uſe-in medicine, is that which is known by the 
name of the kermes; it is produced in the ex- 
creſcence of an oak, called the berry-bearingilex, - 
and appears at firſt wrapt up in a membra- 
naceous bladder, of the fize of a pea, ſmooth 
and ſhining, of a browniſh red colour, and 
coyered-with a very fine aſh-coloured powder. 

: : 
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This bag teems with a number of reddiſh-eggs 
or inſecta, which being rubbed with the fin- 
gers pour out q crimſon; liquor. It is oply met 
with in warm countries in the months ef May 

and June, In the month of April this inſec 

becomes of the ſize and ſhaps of 8: pea, and its 
eggs lome time after hurſt from the womb, and 
fon turging worms, run about the branches and 
leayes of the tree. They ars af twa ſeaes, and the 
females have been hitherto deſcribed; but the 
males are very diſtinct from the former, and 
are a ſort of (mall flies like gnata, with fix feet, 
of which the four forward are ſhort, and the 
two backward long, divided into four joints, 
and armed with three grogked nails. There are 
two feelers on the head, a line and an half long, 
Which are moyeable, ſtreaked, and articulated. 
The tail, at the back part of the hady, is half 
2 line lang, and forked. The whale bady is 
covered with twg tranſparent wings, and they 
kap about in the mapper of fleas. The har- 
veſt of the kermes is greater or leſs in propor. 
tion to the ſeverity of the winter, and the war 
men gather them hefore ſun · xiſing. tearing them 
off with theix nails; far fear there ſhould be 
an Joſs fram the hatching of the inſects. They 
{prinkle. them with vinegar, and lay them in 
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Au ine; perhaps ſtill mote uſeful than 


either of the former, is the cochineal, which 
has been very variouſly deſcribed by authors; 
ſome have (ſuppoſed it a vegetable excreſcence 
from the tree upon which it is found; ſome 
have deſcribed it as a louſe, ſome as a bug, and 
ſome as a beetle. As they appear in our ſhops 
when brought from America, they are of an 
| irregular ſhape; convex on one fide, and a little 


concave on the other; but are both marked : 


with tranſverſe ſtreaks or wrinkles. - They are 
of a ſcarlet colour within, and- without of a 
blackiſh red, and ſometimes of a white, reddiſh, 
or aſh-colour, which are accounted the beſt, 
and are brought to us from Mexico. The 
cochineal inſect is of an oval form, of the ſize 
of a ſmall pea, with fix feet, and a ſnout or 


trunk. It brings forth its young alive, and is 
nouriſhed by ſucking the juice of the plant. 


Its body conſiſts of ſeveral rings, and when it 
is once fixed on the plant, it continues immove- 
able, being ſubject to no change. Some pre- 
tend there are two forts, the one domeſtic, 
which is beſt, and the other wild, that is of a 
vivid colour; however they appear to be the 
ſame, only with this difference, that the wild 


feeds upon uncultivated trees, without any aſ- 


ſiſtance, whereas the domeſtic is carefully at a 
Vor, VIII. L | 
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' ſtated. ſeaſon, removed to cultivated trees, 
where it feeds upon a purer juice. Thoſe 
who take care of theſe inſects, place them on 
the prickly pear- plant in a certain order, and 
are very induſtrious in defending them from 
other inſects; for if any other kind come among 
them, they take care to bruſh them off with 
Foxes tails, Towards the end of the, year, 
when the rains and cold weather are coming 
on, which are fatal to theſe inſets, they take 


off the leaves or branches covered with cochi- 


neal, that have not attained their utmoſt degree 
of perfection, and keep them in their houſes 
till winter is paſt. Theſe leaves are very thick 
and juicy, and ſupply them with ſufficient nou- 
'Tiſhment, while they remain within doors. 
When the milder weather returns, and theſe 
-animals are about to exclude their young, the 
natives make them neſts, like thoſe of birds, 
but leſs, of tree-moſs, or ſoft hay, or the down 
of cocoa-nuts, placing twelve in every neſt. 
Theſe they fix on the thorns of the prickly 
pear- plant, and in three or four days time they 
bring forth their young, which leave their neſts 
in a few days, and creep upon the branches of 


the plant, till they find a proper place to reſt 
io, and take in theitz nouriſnment; and until 


the females are fecundated by the males, which» 
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as in the former tribe, differ very widely, from 
the females being winged inſects, whereas the 
_ others only creep, and are at moſt ſtationary. 

When they are impregnated, they produce a 
new offspring, ſo that the propagator: has a 
new harveſt thrice 4 year. When the native 
Americans have gathered the Eochineal, - they 


put them into holes in the ground, where they 
kill them with boiling water; and afterwards - 


dry them in the ſun, or in an oven, or lay 
them upon hot plates. From the various me- 
thods of killing them, ariſe the different co- 
lours which they appear in when brought to 
us. While they are living, they ſeem to be 
ſprinkled over with a white powder, which 
they loſe as foon as the bailing water is poured 
upon them. Thoſe that are dried upon hot 


plates are the blackeſt. What we call the co- 


chineal are only the females, for the males are 
a ſort of a fly as already obſerved in the kermes. 
They are ufed both for dyeing and-medicine, 
and are ſaid to have much the ſame virtue ag 
the kermes, though they are now feldom uſed 
alone, but are mixed with ather things fog 
the ſake of the colour. 

E ſhall end this account of the beetle tribe 
with the hiſtory of an animal which cannot 
propetly be ranked under this ſpecies, and yet 
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which cannot be more methodically ranged 
under any other. This is the inſect that forms 


and reſides in the gall-nut, the ſpoils of which 
are converted to ſuch- uſeful purpoſes. The 


gall inſects are bred in a ſort of bodies adher- 
ing to a kind of oak in Aſia, which differ with 
regard to their colour, ſize, roughneſs, ſmooth- 
neſs, and ſhape, and which we call galls, They 


are not fruit, as ſome have imagined, but pre- 


ternatural tumours, owing to the wounds given 


to the buds, leaves, and twigs of the tree, by a 
kind of inſects that lay their eggs within them. 
This animal is furniſhed with an implement, 


by which the female penetrates into the bark of 
the tree, or into that ſpot which juſt begins to 


bud, and there ſheds a drop of corroſive fluid: 


into the cavity. Having thus formed a re- 
| ceptacle for her eggs, ſhe depoſites them in the 
. Place, and dies ſoon after. 'The heart of the 
bud being thus wounded, the circulation of the 
nutritive juice is interrupted and the fermen- 
tation thereof, with poiſon injected by the fly, 
burns the parts adjacent, and then alters the 
natural colour of the plant. The juice or ſap 
turned back from its natural courſe, extrava- 
ſates and flows round the egg. After which it 
ſwells and dilates by the aſſiſtance of ſome bub- 


bles of air, which get admiſſion through the 
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pores of the bark, and which run in the veſſels 
with the ſap. The external coat of this excre- 


| ſcence is dried by the air, and grows into a 


figure which bears ſome reſemblance to the 
bow of an arch, or the roundneſs of a kernel 
This little ball receives its nutriment, growth, 
and vegetation as the other parts of the tree by 
ſlow degrees, and is what we call the gall-nut- 


The worm that is hatched under this ſpacious 


vault, finds in the ſubſtance of the ball, which 
is as yet very tender, a ſubſiftence ſuitable to 
its nature; gnaws. and digeſts it till the time 
comes for its transformation to a nymph, and 
from that ſtate of exiſtence changes into a fly. 
After this the inſect, perceiving itſelf duly pro- 
vided with all things requiſite, diſengages itſelf 
ſoon from its confinement, and takes its flight 
into the open air. The caſe however, is not 
ſimilar with reſpect to the gall- nut, that grows 


in autumn. The cold weather frequently comes 


on before the worm is transformed into a fly, 
or before the fly can pierce through its incloſure. 
The nut falls with the leaves, and although you 
may imagine that the fly which lies within is 
loſt, yet in reality it is not ſo; on the contrary, 


its being covered up ſo cloſe, is the means of 


its preſervation. Thus it ſpends the winter in 


a warm houſe, where every crack and cranny 
1 
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of the nut is well ſtopped up; and lies buried 
as it were under a heap of leayes, which pre- 
ſerves it from the injuries of the weather. This 
apartment, however, though ſo commodious a 
retreat in the winter, is a perfect priſon in the 
the ſpring. The fly, rouzed out of its lethargy 
by the firſt heats, breaks its way through, and 
ranges where it pleaſes. A very ſmall aperture 
is ſufficient ſince at this time the fly is but 
a diminutive creature. Beſides, the ringlets 
whereof its body is compoſed, E and be. 
come plant in the e | 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the GN Ar and TIPULA. 


TT amz are two inſets which entirely reſem+ 
ble each other in their form, and yet widely 
differ in their habits, manners, and propaga- 
tion. Thoſe who have ſeen the tipula, or 


long-legs, and the larger kind of gnat, have 


moſt probably miſtaken the one for the other, 


they have often accuſed the tipula, a harmleſs 


inſet, of depredations made by the gnat, and 
the innocent have ſuffered for the-guilty ; in- 
deed the differences in their form are ſo very 
minute, that it often requires the aſſiſtance of 
a microſcope to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other: they are both mounted on long-legs, 
both furniſhed with two wings and a flender 
body ; their heads are large, and they ſeem to 
be hump-backed; the chief and only difference, 
therefore, is, that the tipula wants a trunk, 
while the gnat has a large one, which it often 
exerts to very miſchievous purpcſ:s. The ti- 
pula is a harmleſs peaceful inſect, that offers 
injury to nothing; the gnat is ſanguinary and 
L4 
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predaceous, ever ſeeking out for a place in 


which to bury its trunk, and pumping up the 


blood from the animal in large quantities. 


The gnat proceeds from a little worm, which 


18, uſually ſeen at the bottom of ſtanding waters, 
The manner in which the inſeQ lays its eggs is 
Particularly curious; after having laid the pro- 
per number on the ſurface of the water, it ſur- 
rounds them with a kind of unctuous matter, 
which prevents them from ſinking ; but at the 
ſame time faſtens them with a thread to the 
bottom, to prevent their floating away, at the 
mercy of every breeze, from a place the warmth 
of which is proper for their production, to any 


other, where the water may be too cold, or the 


animals its enemies too numerous. Thus the 
inſects, in their egg ſtate, reſemble a buoy, 
which is fixed by an anchor. As they come to 


maturity they fink deeper, and at laſt, when 


they leave the egg as worms they creep at 


the bottora. They now make themſelves lodg- 


ments of cement, which they faſten to ſome 
ſolid body at the very bottom of the water, 
unleſs, by accident, they meet with a piece of 
chalk, which being of a ſoft and pliant nature, 
gives them an opportunity of finking a retreat 
for themſelves, where nothing but the claws of 


a cray-fiſh can poſſibly moleſt them. The worm 


* 
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afterwards changes its form. It appears with a 


large head, and a tail inveſted with hair, and 
moiſtened with an oleaginous liquor, which ſhe 


makes uſe of as a cork, to ſuſtain her head in 


the air, and her tail in the water, and to tranſ- 
pott her from one place to another. When 


the oil with which her tail is moiſtened begins 


to grow dry, ſhe diſcharges out of her mouth 
an unctuous humour, which ſhe ſheds all over 
her tail, by virtue whereof, ſhe is enabled to 
tranſport herſelf where ſhe pleaſes, without be- 
ing either wet or any ways incommoded by the 
water. The gnat, in her ſecond ſtate, is pro- 
perly ſpeaking, in her form of a nymph, which 
is an introduction, or entrance into a new life. 
In the firſt place, ſhe diveſts herſelf of her ſe- 


cond ſkin; in the next ſhe reſigns her eyes, her 


antenne, and her tail; in ſhort, ſhe actually 
ſeems to expire. However, from the ſpoils of 
the amphibious animal, a little winged inſe& 
cuts the air, whoſe every part is active to the 
laſt degree, and whoſe whole ſtructure is the 
juſt object of our admiration. Its little head is 
adorned with a plume of feathers, and its whole 
body inveſted with ſcales and hair, to ſecure 
it from any wet or duſt. She makes trial of 
the activity of her wings, by rubbing them 


either againſt her body, or her broad ſide-bags, 
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which keep her in an equilibrium. The fur. 
below, or little border of fine feathers, which 
graces her wings is very. curious, and ſtrikes 
the eye in the moſt agreeable manner. There 
is nothing, however, of greater importance to 
the gnat, than her trunk, and that weak im- 
plement may juſtly be deemed one of Nature's 


maſter- pieces. It is ſo very ſmall, that the ex- 


tremity of it can ſcarcely be diſcerned through 
the beſt microſcope that can be procured, 
That part which is at firſt obvious to the eye, 
is nothing but a long ſcaly ſheath under the 
throat. At near the diſtance of two-thirds of 
it, there is an aperture, through which the in- 
fea darts out four ſtings, and afterwards re- 
tracts them. One of which, however ſharp and 
active it may be, is no more than the caſe in 
- which the other three lie concealed, and run 


in a long groove. The ſides of theſe ſtings 


are ſharpened like two-edged ſwords; they 
are likewiſe barbed, and have a vaſt number 
of cutting teeth towards the point, which turns 
up like a hook, and is fine beyond expreſſion. 
When all theſe darts are ſtuck into the fleſh 
of animals, ſometimes one after another, and 
ſometimes all at once, the blood and-humours 
of the adjacent parts muſt unavoidably be ex- 
travaſated; upon which a tumour muſt conſe- 
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quently enſue, the little orifice whereof is cloſed 
up by the compreſſion of the external air. 


When the gnat, by the point of her cale, which 


ſhe makes uſe of as a tongue, has taſted any 
fruit, fleſh, or juice, that ſhe has found out; 
if it be a fluid, ſhe ſucks it up, without. play- 
ing her darts into it; but in caſe ſhe finds the 
leaſt obſtruction by any fleſh whatever, ſhe ex- 
erts her ſtrength, and pierces through it, if 
poſſibly ſhe can.. After this ſhe draws back 
her ſtings into their ſheath, which ſhe applies 
to the wound in order to extract, as through a 
reed, the jucies which ſhe finds incloſed. This 
is the implement with which the gnat performs 
her work in the ſummer, for during the winter 
ſhe has no manner of occaſion for it. Then 
ſhe ceaſes.to eat,- and ſpends all that tedious 
ſeaſon either in quarries or in caverns, which 
ſhe abandons at the return of ſummer, and 


flies about in ſearch after ſome commodious 


ford, or ſtanding water, where ſhe may produce 


her progeny, which would be ſoon waſhed a- 
way and loſt, by the too rapid motion of any 


running ſtream. The little brood are ſome- 
times ſo numerous, that the very water is tin- 
ged according to the colour of the ſpecies, as 
green, if they be green, and of a ſanguine hue, 
if they be red. | 
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Tbeſe are circumſtances ſufficiently extraor- 
dinary in the life of this little animal, but it 
offers ſomething ſtill, more curious in the me- 
thod of its propagation. However ſimilar in- 
ſect of the gnat kind are in their appearance, yet 
they differ widely from each other in the manner 
in which they are brought forth, for ſome are oyi- 
parous, and are produced from eggs, ſome are 
viviparous, and come forth in their molt per- 
fe form; ſome are males, and unite with the 
female; ſome- are females, requiring the im: 
pregnation, of the male; ſome are of neither 
ſex, yet ſtill produce young, without any copu- 
lation whatſoeyer. This is one of the ſtrangeſt 
diſcoveries in all Natural Hiſtory! A gnat ſe- 
parated from the reſt of its kind, and' incloſed 
in a glaſs veſſe], with air ſufficient to keep it 
alive, ſhall produce young, which alſo, when 
ſeparated from each other, ſhall be the parents 
of a numerous progeny. Thus, down for five 
or ſix generations dotheſeextraordinary animals 
propagate without the uſe of copulation, with- 
out any congreſs between the male and female, 
but in the manner of vegetables, the young 
burſting from the body of their parents, without 
any previous impregnation. At the fixth ge- 
neration however, their propagation ſtops, the 
gnat no longer produces its like, from itſelf 
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alone, but it requires the accels-of the. male to 
give it another ſucceſſion of fecundity, _ 


The gnat of Europe gives but little uneaG- | 


nels; it is ſometimes heard to hum about our 
beds at night, and keeps off the approaches 
of ſleep by the apprehenſion it cauſes; but it 
is very different in the ill-peopled regions of 
America, where the waters ſtagnate, and the 
climate is warm, and where they are produced 
in multitudes beyond expreſſion. The whole 


air is there filled with clouds of thoſe famiſhed 


inſets and they are found of all fizes, from 
ſix inhes long, to a minuteneſs that even re- 
quires the microſcope to have a diſtinct percep- 


tion of them. The warmth of the midday- ſun 


is too powerful for their conſtitutions; but when 


the evening approaches, neither art nor flight can 


ſhield the wretched inhabitants from their at- 


tacks, tho* millions are deſtroyed, till millions 


more ſucceed, and produce unceaſing torment. 
The native Indians, who anoint their bodies 
with oil, and who have from their infancy been 
uſed to their depredatons, find them much leſs 


inconvenient than thoſe who are newly ar- - 


rived from Europe; they ſleep in their cot- 
tages covered all over with thouſands of the 
gnat kind upon 'their bodies, and yet do not 


ſeems to have their ſlumbers intercupted by: 


N 
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their cruel n If a candle happens 
to be lighted in one of thoſe places, a cloud 
of inſects at once light upon the flame, and 
erxtinguiſh it; they are therefore obliged to 
keep their candles in glaſs lanthorns; a mi- 
ſerable expedient Þ * an er rm, 
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CHAP. I. 


Of ZoorurrEs in General. 


WI are now come to the laſt link in the 


chain of Animated Nature, to a claſs of beings 


ſo confined in their powers, and ſo defective in 
their formation, that ſome hiſtorians have been 
at a loſs whether to conſider them as a ſuperior 


ence, they have been called Loophytes, a name 
implying vegetable nature indued with animal 
life; and indeed, in ſome the marks of the ani- 
mal are ſo few, that it is difficult to give their 
place in Nature with preciſion, or to tell whe. 
ther it is a plant or an inſect that is the object 
of our conſideration. 
Should it be aſked what j it is that conſtitutes 
the difference. between animal and vegetable 
life, what it is that lays the line that ſeparates 
thoſe two great kingdoms from each other, it 
would be difficult, perhaps we ſhould find it 
impoſſible, to return an anſwer. The power 


of motion cannot form this diſtinction, ſi ice 


ſome * are poſſeſſed of 3 and 
Vor. Valk. | M 


rank of vegetables, or the humbleſt order of 
the animated tribe. In order therefore to give 
them a denomination, agreeable to their exiſt- 
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many animals are totally without it, The ſen- | 


ſitive plant has obviouſly a greater variety of 


motions than the oyſter or the pholas, The 


animal that fills the acorn-ſhell is immoveable, 
and can only cloſe its lid to defend itſelf from 
external injury, while the flower, which goes by 
the name of the fly-trap, ſeems to cloſe upon the 


flies that light upon it and that attempt to rifle it 


of its honey. The animal in this inftance, ſeems 
to have ſcarce a power of ſelf defence; the ve- 
getable not only guards its poſſeſſions, but ſeizes 
upon the robber that would venture to invade 
them. In like manner, the methods of propaga- 
tion give no ſuperiority tothe lower rank of ani. 
mals. On the contrary, vegetablesare frequently 
produced more conformably to the higher ranks 
of the creation, and though ſome plants are pro- 


duced by cuttings from others, yet the general 


manner of propagation is from ſeeds, laid in 
the womb of the earth, where they are hatched 
into the ſimilitude of the parent plant or flower. 
But a moſt numerous tribe of animals have lately 
been diſcovered, which are propagated by cut- 
tings, and this in ſo extraordinary a manner, 
that, though the original inſect be divided into 
a thouſand parts, each, however ſmall, ſhall 
be formed into an animal. entirely reſembling 
that which was at firſt . in mn reſpe, 


E. 
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therefore, certain races of animals ſeem to fall 
beneath vegetables, by Wes more eee 
propagation. | 

What, therefore, is the Allien between 
mem or ate the orders ſo intimately blended 
as that it is impoſſible to mark the boundaries 
ol each? To me it would ſeem, that all agimals 
are poſſeſſed of one power, of which vegetables 
are totally deficient; I mean either the actual 
ability, or an auk ward attempt at ſelf- preſer- 
vation. However vegetables may ſeem poſleſ- 
ſed of this important quality, yet it is with 
them but a mechanical impulle, reſembling the 
raiſing one end of the lever, when you depreſs 
the other; the ſenſitive plant contracts and 
hangs its leaves indeed, when touched, but this 
motion no way contributes to its ſafety; the fly- 
trap flower acts entirely in the ſame manner; 
and though it ſeems to ſeize the little animal, 
that comes to annoy it, yet, in reality, only 
cloſes mechanically upon it, and'this incloſure 
neither contributes to its preſervation nor its 
defence; But it is very different with inſects, 
even of the loweſt order; the earth-worm not 
only contracts, but hides itſelf in the earth, 
and eſcapes with ſome ſhare of ſwiftoeſs from 
its purſuers. The polypus hides its horns; 
the ftar-filh contracts its arms, upon the ap- 
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| pearance even of diſtant dangers; they not 


_ 


only hunt for their food, but Provide for theix 


' ſafety, and however imperfectly they may be 


formed, yet ſtill they are in reality, placed 


many degrees above the higheſt vegetable of 
the earth, and are poſſeſſed of many animal 


functions, as weil as thoſe that are Foote elabo- 
rately formed. 

- But though theſe be ſuperior t to FAY they 
are very far beneath their animated fellows of 
exiſtence. In the claſs of zoophytes, we may 
place all thoſe animals, which may be propay 
gated by cuttings, or in other words which, 
if diyided into two or more parts, each Part 


in time, becomes a ſeparate and perfect ani. 
mal; the head ſhoots forth a tail, and on the 


contrary, the tail produces. a head; ſome of 
theſe will bear dividing but into two parts 
ſuch is the earth-worm ; ſome may be divided 


into more than two, and of this kind are 


many of the ſtar- ſiſn; others. Rill may be cut 


into a thouſand parts, each becoming a per- 


fect animal; they may be turned inſide out, 
like the finger of a glove, they may be mould- 


ed into all manner of ſhapes, yet ſtill their 
vivacious principle remains, {till every ſingle 
part becomes perfect in its kind, and after a 


few * ile, nee all the arts and in- 
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duſtry of its contemptible parent! We ſhall, 
therefore, divide 'zooghytes according to their 
ſeveral- degrees of perfection, namely, into 
worms, . ſtar-fiſh, and poly pi; contenting our- 
ſelves with a ſhort review of thoſe nauſeous and 
deſpicable creatures, that excite our curioſity 
chiefly by their imperfeRions ; it muſt not be 
concealed, however, that much has of late been 
written on this part of natural hiſtory. A new 
mode of animal production, could not fail of 
exciting not only the curioſity, but the aſto- 
niſhment of every philoſopher; matiy found 
their favourite ſyſtems totally overthrown by 
the diſcovery, and it was not without a wordy 
ſtruggle, that they gave up what had formerly 
been their pleaſure and their pride. At laſts 
however, conviction became too ſtrong for argu- 
ment, and a queſtion, which owed its general 
ſpread rather to its novelty, than to its impor- 
tance, was given up in favour of the new diſ- 
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Tu firſt i in | the Ugh of 3 are ani- 
mals 1 the worm kind, which being entirely 


deſtitute of feet, trail themſelves along upon 
the ground, and find themſelves a retreat un- 
der the earth, or in the water. As theſe, like 
| ſerpents, baving a creeping motion, ſo both, in 
general, go under the common appellation of 


reptiles; a loathſame, noxious, malignant tribe, 


to which man by nature, as well as by religion, 
has the ſtrongeſt antipathy. But though worms, 
as well as ſerpents, are moſtly without feet, and 
| have been doomed to creep along the earth 
on their belljes, yet their motions are very 
different. The ſerpent, as has been ſaid. be- 
fore, having a back bone, which it is incapable 
of contracting, bends its body into the form of 
a bow, and then ſhoots forward from the tail; 
but it is very different with the worm, which 


has a power of contracting or lengthening itſelf - 


at will. There is a ſpiral muſcle, that runs 
round its whole body, from the head to the tail, 
ſomewhat reſembling a wire wound round a 
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. tail, 5 inteſtines of the earth · worm, are al · 
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walking - cane, which, when flipped off, and one 
end extended and held faſt, will bring the other 
nearer to; in this manner the earth - worm, 
having ſhot out, or extended its body, takes 
hold by the ſlime of the fore part of its body, 
and ſo contracts and brings forward the hinder 
part; in this manner it moves onward, not 
without great effort, but the occaſſons for its 
progreſſiye motion are few. 
As it is deſigned for living under the earth, 
and leading a life of obſcurity, ſo it ſeems toler- 


ably adapted to its ſituation. Its body is armed 


with ſmall ſtiff ſharp burrs or prickles, which 


it can exect or depreſs at pleaſure ; under the 


{kin there lies a ſlimy Juice, to be ejected as occa- 
ſion requires, at certain perforations, between 
the rings of the muſcles, to lybricate its body, 
and faciliate. its paſſage into the earth. Like 

moſt other inſects, it hath breathing-holes along 
the back, adjoining each ring ; but it is, with-. 
out bones, without eyes, without ears, and, 
properly, without feet. It has a mouth, and 
alſo an alimentary canal, which runs along to 
the very point of the tail. In ſome worms, how. 
ever, particularly ſuch as are found in the bo. 
dies of animals, this canal opens towards the 
middle of the belly, at ſome diſtance from the 
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ways found filled with a very 8 
ſeems to be the only nouriſhment-theſe animals 
mat een pe 
The animal is entirely without brain, but 
near the head is placed the heart, which is ſeen 
to beat with a very diſt motion, and round 


are capable of receiving. - 


it are the ſpermatic veſſels, forming a number 


of little globules, containing a milky fluid, 


which have an opening into the belly, not far 
from the head: they are alſo oſten found to 

contain a number of eggs, which are laid in 
the earth, and are hatched in twelve or four- 
teen days into life, by the genial warmth of 
their ſituation; like ſnails, all theſe animals 


| unite in themſelves, both ſexes at once; the 


reptile that impregnates, being impregnated in 
turn: few that walk out, but muſt have ob- 
ſerved them, with their heads laid againſt each 
other, and ſo ſtrongly _— that N ſuffer 
themſelves to be trod upon. 

When the eggs are laid in the earth; which, 


in about fourteen days, as has been ſaid, are 


' hatched into maturity, the young ones come 
forth very ſmall, but perfectly formed, and ſuf-- 
fer no change during their exiſtenee: how long 
their life continues is not well known, but it 
certainly holds for more than two or three 


ſeaſons. During the winter, they bury them 
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inſect tribe. In ſpring, they revive with the 
reſt of Nature, and on thoſe occaſions, a moiſt 
or dewy eveni them forth from their 


retreats; for the univerſat purpoſe of continu- 
ing their kind. They chiefly Iive in a light, 
rich, and feftile ſoil, moiſtened by dews or ac-- 
eidental ſhowers} but avoid thoſe places where 


the water is apt to lie on the ſurface of the 
earth, or where the clay is fee ere their 
ee eee 7 

D bdbivertrarons 
very vigilant in avoiding thoſe animals that 
chiefly make them their prey; in particular; 
the mole; who feeds entirely upon them be- 
neath the ſurface, and who ſeldom ventures, 


from the dimneſs of its fight,” into the open 
air; him they they avoid; by darting up from 


the earth, the inftant they feel the ground 
move; and fiſhermen, who are well acquainted 


chuſe, by ſtirring the earth where they expect 


to find them. They ure alſo driven from their 


retreats under ground, by pouring bitter or 
acrid water thereon, ſuch as that water in which 


hath 
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elves deeper im che worth, und ſcem, vin - fome 
meaſure,” to ſhare the general torpidity of tie 


with this, take them in what numbers they 
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Such is the general outline of the biſtory af 
theſe reptiles, which, as it ſhould ſeem, degrades 
them no way beneath the rank of other animals 
of the inſect creation; but we now come to a 
part of their hiſtory, which proves the imper- 
fection of their organs, from the eaſineſs with 
which theſe little machines may be damaged 
and repaired again. It is well known in me- 
chanics, that the fineſt and moſt complicated 
inſtruments are the moſt eaſily put out of order, 
and the moſt difficultly ſet right; the ſame alſo 
obtains in the animal machine. Man, the moſt 
complicated machine of all others, whoſe nerves 
are more numerous, and powers of action more 
various, is moſt eaſily, deſtroyed: he is ſeen to 

die under wounds which a quadrupede or a bird 
could eaſily ſurvive; and as we deſcend gradu- 
ally to the lower ranks, the ruder the compoſi- 

tion, the more difficult it is to diſarrange it. 
Some animals live without their limbs, and of- 
ten are ſeen to reproduce them; ſome are ſeen 
to live without their brain for many weeks to- 
gether; caterpillars continue to increaſe and 
grow large, though all their nobler organs are 
entirely deſtroyed within; ſome animals con- 
tinue to exiſt, though cut in two, their nobler 
parts preſerving: life, while the others periſn 
that were cut away; but the earth worm, and 
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all the zoophyte: tribe, continue to live in ſe- 
parats parts, and one animal, by the means, of 


cutting, is divided into two. 3 exiſtences, 


ſometimes into a-thouſand !. 9 
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ſtory more aſtoniſbing than this, that man, at 
pleaſure, ſhould; have a kind of creative power, 


and out of one life make two, each completely 


formed, with all its apparatus and functions, 


each with its perceptions, and powers of mo- 


tion and ſelf. preſervation, each as complete in 
all reſpects as that from which it derived its 


exiſtence, and equally enjoying the humble 
| gratifications of its nature. 

When Des Cartes firſt ſtarted. the * 
that brutes were machines, the diſcovery of 


this ſurpriſing propagation was unknown, which 
might, in ſome meaſure, have ſtrengthened his 


fanciful. theory. What is life, in brutes, he 


might have ſaid, or where does it reſide? In 


ſome we find it ſo: diffuſed, that every part 


the ſame animal appears poſſeſſed of a thouſand 
diſtinct irrational ſouls at the ſame time. But 
let us not, he would ſay, give ſo noble a name 
to ſuch. contemptible powers, but rank the 
vivifying principle in theſe with. the ſap that 
riſes in vegetables, or the moiſture that con- 


ſeems to maintain a vivacious principle, and 
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tracts a cord, or the heat that puts er ibs 
motion ! Nothing, in fact, deſerves the name 
of ſoul, but that which reaſons; that Which 
underſtands, and by knowing God, receives 
the mark of its currency, and is münted ith 
mme imprefſion-of its great Creator ! 
«- Such might have been tlie ſpecufarions of this 
philoſopher: However to leave theory, it will be 
ſufficient to ſay that we owe the firſt diſcovery 
of this power of reproduction in animals ro Mr. 
Trembley, who firſt obſer ved it in the poly pus, 
and after him, Spalanza:ii and others found it 
taking place in the earth; worm, the feu- worm, 
and ſeveral other ill formed animals of a Uke 
Find, which were ſuſceptible of this new mode 
of propagation. This Taft philoſopher, has tried 
ſeveral experiments upon the earth- worm, many 
of which ſucceeded” according to his expecta- 
tion; every earth-worm, however, did not re- 
tain. the vivacious principle with the ſame ob- 
ſtinacy; ſome; when cut in two, were entirely 
deſtroyed; others ſurvived only in the noblec 
part; and while the head was living the tail 
entirely periſhed, and a new one was ſeen to 
burgeon from the extremity. But what was moſt 
- ſurprifing of all, in ſome, particularly in the 
ſmall-red-headed earth- worm, both extremi- 
* Hes ſurvived the operation; the head produced 
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a tail with the anus, the inteſtines, the annular 


muſcles, and the prickly beatds; the tail part, 


on the other hand, was ſeen to ſhoot forth the 
nobler organs, and, in. leſs than, the ſpace of 


three months ſent forth a head; heart, with all 
the apparatus and inſtruments of generation. 


This part, as may be eaſily ſuppoſed, was pro- 
duced much more ſlowly than the former, a 
new head taking above three or four months 


for its completion, a new tail being ſhot forth . 
in les than as many weeks. Thus two animals, 


by diſſection, were made out of one, each with 
their ſeparate appetites, each endued with life 
and motion, and ſeemingly as perfect as that 
ſingle animal from whence they 1818 their 
origin. 


What was performed upon the eatth-worm; , 


was found to obtain alſo in many other of the 


vermicular ſpecies, The ſea-worm, the white 


water- worm, and many of thoſe lictle worms 
with feelers, found at the bottom of dirty 
ditches ; in all theſe the nobler organs are of 
ſuch little uſe, that if taken away, the animal 


does not ſeem to feel the want of them; it 


lives i in all its parts, and in every part, and by 
a ſtrange paradox in Nature, the moſt uſeleſs 
and contemptible life is of all othen the moſt 
difficult to n 
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| Tir next 1 of RE th, i that of the 


ſtar-fiſh, a numerous tribe, ſhapeleſs and de- 


formed, aſſuming at different times different ap- 


pearances. The ſame animal that now appears 
round like a ball, ſhortly after flattens as thin 
as a plate. All of this kind are formed of a 
ſemi· tranſparent gelatinous ſubſtance, covered 
with a thin membrane, and, to an inattentive 
ſpectator, often appear like a lump of inani- 
mate jelly, floating at random upon the ſurface 
of the fea, or thrown by chance on ſhore at 
the departure of the tide. But upon a more 
minute inſpection, they will be found poſſefſed 
of life and motion; they will be found to ſhoot 


forth their arms in every direction, in order to 


ſeize upon ſuch inſects as are near, and to de- 


vour them with great rapacity. Worms, the 


ſpawn of fiſh, and even muſcles bee te 


with their hard reſiſting ſhell, have been fou 


in the ſtomachs of theſe voracious animals; and 


What is very extraordinary, though the ſub- 


ſtance of their own bodies be almoſt as ſoft as 


water, yet they are no way e by ſwallow- 
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1 The Cuttle Fiſh 
2 The Sea Sear 
3 The Sea Nettle 
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ing! theſe ſhells,” which are almoſt of a ſtony 
hardneſs. They increaſe in ſize as all other 
animals do. In ſummer, when the water of 
the ſea is warmed by the heat of the ſun, they 
float upon the ſurface, and in the dark they 
ſend forth a kind of ſhiniag light reſemblipg 
that of phoſphorus. Some have given theſe 
animals the name of ſea - nettles, becauſe oy 
burn the hands of thoſe that touch them, as 
nettles are found to do. They are often ec X 
faſtened to the rocks, and to the largeſt ſea-ſhells, 
as if to derive their nouriſhment from them, 
If they be taken and put into ſpirit of wine, 
they will continue for many years entire, but 
if they be leſt to the influence of the air, they 


are in leſs than four and twenty hours melted 


down into limpid and offenſive water. > 

In all of this ſpecies, none are found to poſ- 
ſeſs a vent for their excrements, but the ſame 
paſſage by which they devour their food, ſerves 
for the ejection of their fæces. Theſe animals 
as was ſaid, take ſuch a variety of figures, that it 
is impoſſible to deſcribe them under one deter- 
minate ſhape.; but in general, their bodies re- 
ſemble a truncated cone, whoſe baſe is applied 
to the rock to which they are found uſually 
attached. Tho? generally tranſparent, yet they 
are found of different colours, ſome inclining to 
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green, ſome to red, does in Shine anions 


to brown. In ſome, their colours appear dif-. 


fuſed over the, whole ſurface, in ſome, they 
are often ſtreaked, and in others often ſpotted. 
They are poſſeſt of a very ſlow progreſſive mo- 
tion, and in fine weather, they are continually 
ſeen, ſtretching out and fiſhing for their; prey 
Many of them are poſſeſt of a number of long 

fender filaments, in which they entangle any 
{mall animals they happen to approach, and 


thus draw them into their enormous ſtomachs, = 


which fill the whole cavity of their bodies. 
The harder ſhells continue for ſome weeks in · 


digeſted; but at length, they undergo a kind 


of maceration in the ſtomach, and become a 
part of the ſubſtance of the animal itſelf. The 
indigeſtible parts, are returned by the ſame 
aperture by which they were ſwallowed, and 


then the ſtar ſiſn begins to fill for more. 


Theſe alſo may be cut in pieces, and every 
part will ſurvive the operation; each becom- 
ing a perfect animal, endued - with It natural 
rapacity. Of this tribe, the number is vari- 
ous, and the deſcription. of each would be 


- " tedious. and uninſtructing; the manners and 


naure of all, are nearly as deſeribed z but I 
will juſt make mention of one creature, which, 
though not properly belonging to the. claks 
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yet is fo nearly related, that the paſſigg it in 
filence would be \ unpardogable Aufi. 8 

Of all other animals, the cuttle-fiſh, tho” i 
ſome reſpeft ſuperior to. this tribe, poſſeſſes 
qualities the moſt extraordinary, It is about 
two feet long, covered with à very thin {kin 
and its fleſh acts of a gelatinous ſubſtance, 
which however within-fide is ſtrengthened by 


a ſtrong bone, of which ſuch great uſe is made 
by the goldſmiths. It is poſſeſſed of eight 


arms, which it extends, and which are proba... 


bly of ſervice to it in fiſhing for its prey; while 


in life, it is capable of lengthening or contract - 
ing theſe at plealure ; but when dead they con- 
tract and loſe their rigidity. They feed upon 
{mall fiſh, which they ſeize with their arms; 


and they are bred from eggs, which are laid 


upon the weeds along the ſea · hore. 
The cuttle-fiſh is found along many of the 
coaſts of Europe, but are not eafily caught, 
from a contrivance with which they are furniſh- 
ed by Nature; this is a black ſubſtance, of the 
colaur of mk, which is contained in- a bladder 
generally on the left- ſide of the belly, and which 
is ejected in the manner of an excrement from 
the anus. Whenever therefore this fiſh is pur- 
ſued, and when it finds a difficulty of eſcaping, 
it ſpurts forth a great W of this black 
Vor o N 
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liquor, b. 7 which the waters are totally Welte 
ed, and then it eſcapes, by lying cloſe at the 
bottom. In this manner the creature finds its 
ſafety, and men find ample cauſe for admira- 
tion, from the great variety of ſtratagems with 
which creatures are endued for ear peculiar 
preſervation, N E 
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T anianls. which we . dettribes ! in 


the laſt chapter, are | variouſly denominated. 
They have been called the Star-fiſh, Sea-net- 
tles, and Sea - polypi. This laſt name has been 
peculiarly aſeribed to them by the ancients, 


becauſe of the number of feelers or feet of 


which they are all poſſeſt, and with which they 
have a ſlow progreſſive motion; but the mo- 
derns have given the name of Polypus, to a 
reptile that lives in freſu water, by no meaps 
ſo large or obſervable. Theſe are found at the 
bottom of wet ditches, or attached to the un- 
der ſurface of the broad · leafed plants that grow 
and ſwim on the waters. The ſame difference 
holds between theſe and the ſea- water polypus, 
as between all the productions of the ſea, and 
of the land and the ocean. The marine vege- 
tables and animals grow to a monſtrous ſize. 
The eel, the pike, or the bream of freſh- waters, 
is but ſmall; but in the ſea they grow to an 
enormous magnitude. The herbs of the field 
are at moſt but a few feet high; thoſe of the 
ſea often ſhoot forth a ſtalk of an hundred, It 
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Thoſe of the ſea are found from two feet in 
length to three or four, and Pliny has even de- 
ſcribed one, the arms of which were no leſs than 
thirty feet long... Thoſe in freſh waters, howe 
are comparatively minute, at their utmoſt 
ſeldom above three parts of an inch long, Ai 


above a third even of thoſe dimenſions. - 
It was upon theſe minute animals, that the 
power of diſſection was firſt tried in multiply- 


ſidered as little worthy the attention of obſer. 
vers, and were conſigned to that negleQ in which 
- thouſands of minute ſpecies of inſects remain 
to this very day. It is true, indeed, that Reau- 
mur obſerved, claſſed, and named them. By 
contemplating their motions, he was. enabled di- 
ſtinctly topronounce on theirbeing of the animal, 
and not of the vegetable kingdom; and he call- 
ed them Polypi, from their great reſemblance 
to thoſe larger ones that were found in the 
__- ocean. Still, however, their properties were 
=>: de and their hiſtory unknown. 

Mt Mr. Trembley was the perſon to whom we 
owe the firſt diſcovery of the amazing properties 
and powers of this little vivacious creature: He 
divided this claſs of animals into four different 
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when gathered up into their uſual forty, not 


ing their numbers. They had been Jong con- 
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\itids; into thoſe inclinirig to green, thoſe of 
a brownith cat, thoſe of fleſh-colour, thoſe 
which he calls the polype de panache. The 
differences vf ſtructure in theſe; as alſo of co- 


lour; are obſervable enough; but the manner 
of their ſubliſting of ſeizing their prey, and 


ol thei propagation, is > Uri wo the ſame , 


in all. * 

Whsever hav Om with 800 lat6 the bot⸗ 
tom of a wet ditch; when tlie water is ſtagriant; 
and the ſun Has beth powerful. may remember 
to have ſeen many little tranſparent lumps of 


jelly, aböüt the ffze of a pea, and flatted on 
one ide; ſuch "alſo as have examined the un- 


der ſide of the broad-leafed weeds that grow on 
the fürfate of the water, muſt have obſerved 
them ſtudded with a number of thele little jelly= 
like ſubſtuhces, which were probably then diſ- 
regarded; becauſe thelr nature and hiſtory was 
unknown. Theſe little ſubſtances, however, were 
no other than Hving polypi gathered up into a 


_ quieſcent fate and ſermilngly inanimate; becauſe 
eithet diſtürbed, or not excited by the calls of 


appetite to ation. When they are ſeen exert- 

ing themſelves they put on a very different 

appeurance from that when at reſt; to conceĩve 

a juſt idea of their figure, we may ſuppoſe the 

8 of a ove cut off at the bottom; we may 
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ſuppoſe” alſo. ſeyeral threads or horns plant- 
ed round the edge like a'fringe; The hollow. 
of this finger will give us an idea of the ſtomach 
of the animal, the threads iſſuing forth from the 
edges may he conſidered as the artns or feelers,” 
with which it hunts for its prey. The animal, 
at its greateſt extent, is ſeldom ſeen above an inch 
and a half long, but it is much ſhorter when j it is 
contracted and at reſt; it is furniſned neither 
with muſcles nor ie] its manner of length- 
ening or contracting itſelf, more reſembles that 
of the ſnail, than worms, or any other inſeR., 
Ne pious contracts itſelf more. or leſs, in 
proportion as it is touched, | or as the water 
is agitated in which they are ſeen. Warmth ani- 
mates them, and cold benumbs them; but it 
requires a degree of cold approaching conge- 
lation before they are reduced to perfect in- 
activity; ; thoſe of an inch have generally their 
arms double, often thrice as long as their bo- 

dies. The arms, where the animal is notdiſtorb- 
ed, and the ſeaſon not unfavourable, are thrown 
about in various directions, in order to ſeize and 
entangle its little prey; ſometimes three or four 
of the arms are thus employed, while the reſt 
are cor trated like the horns of a ſnail, within 
the animal's body. It ſeems capable of giving 
what length it pleaſes to theſe arms; it con- 
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tracts and extends them at nleaſure, and 
ſtretches them only in proportion to. the re- 
moteneſs of the object it would ſeite. © 8 
Theſe animals have. a progreſſive motion, 
which is performed by that power they have of 


lengtheoiog and contracting themſelves at plea- 


ſure; they go from one part of the bottom to 


another ; they mount along the margin of the 


water, and climb up the fide of aquatic plants. 
They are often ſeen to come to the ſurface of 
the water, where they ſuſpend themſelves by 
their lower end. As they advance but very 
ſlowly, they. employ a great deal of time in 
every action, and bind themſelves very ſtrongly 
to whatever body they chance to move upon as 
they proceed; their adheſion is voluntary, and 
is probably performed in the manner of a cup- 
ping-glaſs applied to the body. 

All animals of this kind have a remarkable 
attachment to turn towards the light, and this 
naturally might induce an inquirer to look for 
their eyes; but however carefully this ſearch 
has been purſued, and however excellent tlie 
microſcope with which every parf was examined, 
yet nothing of the appearance of this organ was 
found over the whole body; and it is moſt 
probable. that, like ſeveral other inſects which 
hunt their prey by their feeling, theſe cteatures 
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are anforhiſhed with advantages which would: 
be totally uſeleſs for their, ſupport... Org uot” 
In the centre of the arms, as we ſaid before; | 
the mouth i is placed, which the animal can open 
and ſhut at pleaſure, and this ſerves at once gs 
a paſſage. for food, and an opening for it after 
digeſtion. The inward. part of the animal's 
body ſeems to be, one great ſtomach, whigh is 
open at both, ends; but the purpoſes which the 
opening at the bottom ſerves are bitherto un- 
known, but certainly not for excluding. their 
ea hes for thoſe are ejected at the aperture 
y which they are taken in., If the ſurface of 
the body of this little creature be examined with 
a microſcope, it will be found ſtudded with a 
number of warts, as alſo the arms, eſpecially 
when they are contracted; and theſe tubercles, 
as we fhall preſently fees anſwer a very im- 
portant purpoſe. 
If we examine their way of living, we e ſhall 
find theſe inſects chiefly ſubſiſting upon others, 
much leſs than themſelves, particularly « kind 
of millepedes that live in the water, and a very 
ſmall red worm, which they ſeize with great 
1 avidity. In ſhort, no inſect whatſoever, leſs 
than themſelves, ſeems to come amiſs to them; 
their arms, as was obſerved before; ſerve them 
as a net would a fiſherman, or perhaps more 
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ently ſpeaking, as 2 lie. tig does u fbwo let: 
Wherever theit pteyis petcet ed, Muh the ahi 
mal effects by its feeling it is ſuflleient to touel 
the object it would Nize upott And iris Faterieft 
without a power6f efeaffirt: The inſtant one or 


this inſect's Jong arins is Tad upon a | millepedt, 


the little inſect tickt wirhoutla'pothibility of re- 


treating. The greater the diſtance at WHcy ts 
touched, The'greater' is tlle eaſe with whfth tHe 
polypun brings rhe prey to its wbuth. If tlie lit- 


object be near, tho? itrertievably caught, It is 


notwittivitt great diſftetnty that itan be brought 
to the mouth and fwallowetl. When the polypus - 


is unſbpplie with prey it reftifies its khüngef 


by opening its mouth; the aperture, however, 
is {6 fmall that it cunnot be eaſily” perceived; 


bat when, with any of its long arms, it Has ſeized 
upon its prey, it then opens the mouth diſtinet- 


ly enough, and this opening is always in pro- 
portion tothe fize of the atimal wiel t would 
{wallow;the lips dflate infebfibly by füll 
degrees, and adjoft "themſelves precitely to 


the figure of their prey. Mr. Trembley, Wit 


| took à pleufüre it feedſtig this" uſeleſs brodd, 


found har they could du uliments of Every 


kind, fiſh and "fleſh; as well as inſects; hüt fe 


owns they did not thrĩve ſo welt upon beef aht 


real, as upon the little wörms- * theit own 
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providing. When he gave one of theſe. fa, 
mithed. reptiles any ſubſtance which was im- 
proper to ſerve for aliment, at firſt it ſeized 
the prey with avidity, but after keeping it 


ſome time entangled near the mouth, Arent | 


it again with diſtinguiſhing nicety. |. - - 
When ſeveral polypi happen to fall upon the 
ſame; worm, they diſpute their common prey 
Vith each other. Two of them are often ſeen 
ſeizing the ſame worm at different ends, and 
dragging it at oppoſite directions with great 
force. It often happens, that while one is 


ſwallowing its reſpective end, the other is alſo - 


employed in the ſame manner, and thus they 
continue ſwallowing each his part, until their 
mouths. meet together; they then reſt, each 
for ſome time in this ſituation, till the worm 
breaks between them, and each goes off with 
his ſhare ; ; but it often happens, that a ſeem- 
ingly more dangerous combat enſues, when the 
mouths of both are thus joined upon one com- 
mon prey together: the largeſt polypus then 
gapes and ſwallows his antagoniſt ; but what 
is very wonderful, the animal thus ſwallowed 
ſeems to be rather a gainer by the misfortune. 
After it has lain in the conqueror's body for 
about an hour, it iſſues unhurt, and often in 
poſſeſſion of the prey which had been the ori · 
I 5 5 
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ginal cauſe of contention ; how happy would 
mn | ep ee 
each. other! u 0130 7% "x 
Theſe reptiles. continge;. in he. hols 
year, except when the: cold approaches to 
congelation; and then, like moſt others of 
the inſect tribe, they feel the general torpor 
of Nature, and all their faculties are for two or 
three months ſuſpended; but if they abſtain at 
one time, they are equally voracious at another, 
and like ſnakes, ants, and. other animals that 
are torpid in winter, the meal of one day ſuf- 
fices them for ſeveral months together. In ge- 
neral, however, they deyour more largely in 
proportion to their ſize, and their growth is 
quick exactly as they are fed; ſuch as are the 
beſt ſupplied, ſooneſt acquire the largeſt ſize, but 
they diminiſh alſo in their growth with the 
fame facility, if their food be taken away. 
- Such are the more obvious properties of theſe 


little animals, but the moſt wonderful ſtill " 
main behind: Their manner of propagation, or +. 


rather multiplication, has for ſome years been 
the aſtoniſhment of all the learned of Europe. 
They are produced in as great a variety of man- 
ners as every ſpecies of vegetable. Some polypi 
are propagated from eggs, as plants are from 


their ſeed ; ſome are produced by buds iſſuing 
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| den Ae emule euttings, 
and this to a degree of minuteneſs — 


even philoſophical perſeverance. 


Wirm reſpect to fuch of this Kind as ate 
Hatched from the egg little curious can be 


added, as it is a method of propagation ſd com- 


mon to all the tribes of Inſect Narure ; bit with 
regard to ſuch as are produced lixe buds from | 


their parent ſtem; or like cuttings from an vri- 
ginal root, their hiſtory requires a more de- 
tailed: explanation. If e a polypus be carefully 
obferved in ſummer, when theſe antmials are 
chiefly aQive, and more patticulatly prepared 
for propagation it will be found to burgeon 
forth from different parts of its body ſeveral 


tubercules of little Knobs, 'whith 'grow larger 


and larger every day; - after two or three days 
inſpection, what at firſt appeared bor a ſmall 
excreſcence takes the figure of a ſmall animal, 


| entirely reſembling its parent, furniſhed with 


feelers, a month, and all the appatatus for 
ſeizing and digeſting its prey. This little crea- 
ture every day becomes larger, Iike tHE parent, 
to which it continues attached; it ſpreads its 
arms to ſeize upon whatever inſe& is proper 
for aliment, and derouts it for its oe 
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4 particular begefit;' thus it is poſſeſſed of two 
» ſources of nouriſhment, that which it receiyes 
from the Parent by the tail, and that which it 
receives from its own induſtry by the mouth. 
The fqod which theſe animals receiye often 
tinctures the whole body, and upon this OCcA- 

ſion. the parent is often, ſeen communicating ; a 
part of its own fluids to that of its progeny 
that grows upon it; while, on the contrary, 
it never receives any tincture, from any ſub- 
ſtance. that is caught and ſwallowed by its 
young. If the parent ſwallows a red worm, 
which gives a tincture to all its fluids, the 
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young one partakes of the parental colour; hut 8 
if the latter ſhould ſeize upon the ſame prey - | j 
the parent polypus is no-way benefited by the Wi! 
capture, but all the advantage remains with 1 
the young one. i 

But we are nat to ſuppoſe that the parent is 4 5 
capable of producing .only one at a time, ſe- 9 j 


veral young ones are thus ſeen at once, of dif- 1 
ferent ſizes, growing from its body, ſome. juſt 5 
budding forth, others acquiring their perfect 
form, and others come to ſufficient maturity, 
and juſt ready to drop from the original ſtem 1 
to which, they bad been attached for ſeveral #1 
days. But what is more. extraordinary ſtill, == 

thole young ones themſelyes that continue at- | 1 
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tached to their parent, are ſeen to burgeon, 
and propagate their own young one alſo, each 
holding the ſame dependance upon its reſpec- 
tive parent, and poſſeſſed of the ſame ' advan. 
tages that have been already deſeribed in the 
firſt connection. Thus we ſee à ſurpriſing 
chain of er Made continued, and numbers of 
animals naturally produced without any union 
of the ſexes, or I een W ee of 
nature. 

This ſeems to be FA moſt dne way by 
which "theſe inſects are multiplied; their pro- 
duction from the egg being not ſo common; 
and tho ſome of this kind are found with a 
little bladder attached to their bodies, which 
1s ſuppoſed to be filled with eggs, which 
afterwards come to maturity, yet the artificial 
method of propagating theſe animals, is much 
more expeditious and equally certain: It is in- 
different whether one of them be cut into ten, 
or ten hundred parts, each becomes as perfect 
an animal as that which was orginally divided; 
but it muſt be obſerved; that the fmaller the 


part which 1s thus ſeparated from the reſt, the 


longer it will be in coming to maturity, or in 
aſſuming its perfect form. It would be end- 
leſs to recount the many experiments that have 
been tried upon this philoſophical prodigy; 
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the animal has been twiſted, and turned into 
all manner of ſhapes; it has been turned inſide 
out, it as been cyt in every diviſion, yet ſtill 
it continued to move ; its parts adapted them- 
ſelves again to each other, and in a ſhort time 


it became as voracious. and ene as be- 


fore. 

Beſides theſe kinds mentioned by Mr. Trend- 
ley, there are various others which have been 
lately diſcovered by the vigilance of ſucceeding 
obſervers, and ſome of theſe fo ſtrongly re- 


ſemble a flowering vegetable in their forms, : 


that they have been miſtaken by many natu- 
raliſts for ſuch. Mr. Hughes, the author of the 


Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, has deſcribed a 


ſpecies of this animal, but has miſtaken its 


nature, and called it a ſenſitive flowering plant; 


he oberved it to take refuge in the holes of 


rocks, and when undiſturbed, to ſpread forth a 


number of ramifications, each terminated by a 
flowery petal which ſhrunk at the approach of 


the hand, and withdrew into the hole from 


whence before it had been ſeen to iſſue. This 
plant howeyer was no other than an animal of 
the poly pus kind, which is not only to be 
found in Barbadoes, but alſo on many parts 
of the coaſt of Cornwall, and along che ſhores 
of the Continent. 
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7 Ir. is is very probable that the animals we fe 
and are acquainted with, bear no manner of 
proportion t to thoſe that are concealed from us. 

Although every leaf and vegetable ſwarms witk 


animals upon land, yet at ſea, they are ſtill 
more abundant; for the greateſt part of what 


would ſeem vegetables growing there, are in 
fact nothing but the artificial formation of 
inſects, palaces which they have built for their 
own habitation. 

If we examine the bottom of the ſea along 
ſome. ſhores, and particularly at the mouths 
af ſeveral rivers, we ſhall find it has the ap- 
pearance of a foreſt of trees under water, mil- 
lions of plants growing in various directions, 
wich their branches entangled i in each other, 
and ſometimes ſtanding ſo thick as to obſtruct 
navigation. The ſhores of the Perſian gulph the 
whole extent of the Red - ſea, and the weſtern 
coaſts of America, are ſo choaked up in many 


places with theſe coraline ſubſtances, that tho 
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{hips force a paſſage through them, boats' and 
ſwimmers find it impoſſible to make their way. 
Theſe aquatic groves are formed of different 
ſubſtances, and aſſume various appearances 
The coral-plants, as they are called, ſome- 
times ſhoot - out like trees without leaves in 
winter; they: often ſpread out a broad ſurface 
like a fan, und not uneommonly a large bund- 
ling head, like a faggot ; fometimes they are 
found to refemble a plant with leaves and 
gowers j and often the antlers of a ſtag, with 


great exaQneſd and regularity. In other parts 


of the ſea'ate ſeen ſponges of various magni- 
tade, and extraordinary appearances, aſſuming a 
variety of phantaſtic forms like large tnuſhtooms, 
mitres, fotits, and flower- pots. To an atten- 
tive ſpeRator theſe vurious productions ſeem 
entirely of the vegetable kind; they ſeem to 
have - their leaves and their flowers, and have 
been experimentally known to ſhoot out 


branches in the compaſs of a year. Philoſo- 


phers, - therefore, till of late, thought them- 


ſelyes petty ſecure in aſeribing theſe produc- 
tions to the vegetable kingdom; and Count 


Marſigli, who bas written very labotiouſly and 

leargedly: upon the ſubject of corals and ſpon- 

ges, has not heſitated to declare his opinion, 

that they were plants of the aquatic kind, fur- 
Vor. VIII. O 
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niſhed with flowerz and ſeed, and endued with 
a yegetation entirely reſembling that which is 
found upon land. This opinion, howevet, 
ſome time after, began to be ſhaken by 
Rumphius and Juſſieu, and at laſt hy the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Ellis, who, by a more ſagacious and dili- | 
gent inquiry into, Nature, Put. it paſt doubt, 
of animals, and that like N 
which was formed by the bee, the coral, was 
the work of an infinite number of; reptiles. of 
the polypus. kind, whoſe united ene were 
thus capable of filling whole tracts of the 
ocean, with thoſe n tokens of their 
induſtry. 15 x 

If in our reſearches after the . * theſe 
plants, we ſhould be induced to break off a 
branch of the coraline ſubſtance, and obſerve 
it carefully, we ſhall perceive its whole ſurface, 
which is very rugged and irregular, covered 
with a mucous fluid, and almoſt in every part 
ſtudded with little jelly-like drops, which when 
cloſely examined, will be found to be no other 
than reptiles of the polypus kind. Theſe have 
their motions, their arms, their appetites, exactly 
reſembling thoſe deſeribed in the laſt;chapter; 
but they ſoon expire when taken out of the 
ſea, and our curioſity is at once ſtopped in its 
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dareer, by the animals ceaſing to give any 


marks of their induſtry; recourſe therefore has 
been had to other expedients, in order to de- 
termine the nature of the mann, as well 
as the habitation. 

If a coraline plant be ſtrictly obſerved, while 
ſtill growing in the ſea, and the animals upon 


its ſurface be not diſturbed, either by the agi- 


tation of the waters, or the touch of the ob- 
ſerver; the little polypi will then be ſeen in 
infinite numbers, each iſſuing from its cell, and 
in ſome kinds; the head covered with a little 
ſhell, reſembling an umbrella, the arms ſpread 
abroad; in order to ſeize its prey, while the 
hinder-part ſtill remains attached to its habita- 
tion, from whence it never wholly removes. By 
this time it is perceived that the number of inha- 


bitants is infinitely greater than was at firſt ſuſ- 


pected ; that they are all aſſiduouſly employed 
in the ſame purſuits, and that they iſſue from 
their reſpective cells, and retire into them at plea 
ſure. Still, however, there are no proofs that 
thoſe large branches which they inhabit-are en- 
tirely the conſtruction of ſuch feeble and minute 
animals. But chemiſtry will be found to lend a 
clue to extricate us from our doubts in this par- 
ticular, Like the ſhells which are formed by 
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| ſnails, muſcles, and oyſters, theſe cora - 


line fubſtances efferveſce with acids, and 


may therefore well be ſuppoſed to partake 'of 


the fame animal nature. But Mr, Ellis went 
ſtill farther, and examined their operations, 
juſt as they were beginning. Obſerving 
an oyſter-bed which had been for ſome 
time neglected, he there perceived the firſt 
rudiments of a coraline plantation, and tufts 
of various kinds ſhooting from different parts 
of this fayonrable ſoil. It was upon theſe he 
tried his principal experiment. He took out the 
oyſters which were thus farniſhed with cora- 
lines, and placed them in a large wooden veſſel, 
covering them with ſea- water. In about an hour, 
he perceived the animals, which before had 
been contracted by handling, and had ſhewa 
no ſigns of life, expanding themſelves in every 
direction, and appearing employed in their own 
natural manner. Perceiving them therefore in 
this ſtate, his next aim was to preſerve them 


thus expanded, ſo as to be permanent objects 


of curioſity. For this purpoſe he poured, by 
flow degrees, an equal quantity of boiling- 
water into the veſſel of ſea-water in which they 
were immerſed. He chen ſeparated each polypus 
with pincers from its ſhell, and plunged each ſe- 
parately into ſmall cryſtal vaſes, filled with ſpirit 
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of wine mixed with water, By this means, the 
animal was preſerved entire, without having 
time to contract itſelf, and he thus perceived 
a variety of kinds, almoſt equal to that variety 
of productions which theſe little animals are 


ſeep to form. He has been thus able to perceive _ 


and deſcribe fifty different kinds, each of which 
is ſeen to poſſeſs its own peculiar mode of con- 
ſtruction, and to form a coraline that none of 
the reſt can imitate. It is true indeed, that on 
every coraline ſubſtance there are a number 
of polypi found, no way reſembling thoſe 
which are the directors of the building; theſe 
may be called the vagaband race of reptiles, that 
are only intruders upon the labours of others, 
and that take poſſeſſion af habitations, which 
they have neither art nor power to build for 
themſelves. But in general, the ſame difference 
that ſubſiſts between the honeycomb of the hee, 
and the paper-like cells of the waſp, ſubſiſts 


between the different habitations of the coral. 


making palypi, 
With regard to the various forms af theſe 


ſubſtances, they have obtained different names 

from the nature of the animal that produced 

them, or the likeneſs they bear to ſome well- 

known ohject, ſuch as coralines fungimadre- 

pores, ſponges, aftroites, and keratophytes. 
O3 | 
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Though theſe differ extremely in their outward 
_ appearances, yet they all are formed in the ſame 
manner by reptiles of various kinds and nature, 
When examined chemically, they all difcover 
the marks of animal formation; the corals, as 
was faid, diffolve in acids, the ſponges burn 
with an odour ſtrongly reſembling that of burnt 
horn. We are left ſomewhat at a loſs with re- 
gard to the preciſe manner in which this multi- 
tudeof cells, which at laſt aſſume the appearance 
of a plant or flower, are formed. If we may 
be led in this ſubjet by analogy, it is moſt 
probable, that the ſubſtance of coral is produced 
in the ſame manner that the ſhell of the ſnail 
grows round it; theſe little reptiles are each 
poſſefled of a ſlimy matter, which covers its 
body, and this hardening, as in the ſnail, be- 
comes an habitation exactly fitted to the body 
of the animal that is to reſide in it; ſeveral of 
theſe habitations being joined together, form 
at length a conſiderable maſs, and as moſt ani- 
mals are productive, in proportion to their mi- 
nuteneſs, ſo theſe multiplying in a ſurpriſing 
degree, at length form thoſe extenſive foreſts 
that cover the bottom of the deep. | 
Thus all nature ſeems replete with life ; 
almoſt | every plant on land has its ſurface co- 
yered with millions of theſe. minyte creatures, 
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of whole exiſtence we are certain, but of 

. whoſe uſes we are entirely ignorant; while 
numbers of what ſeem plants at ſea are not 
only the receptacles of inſets, but alſo en- 
tirely of inſet formation. This might have 
led ſome late philoſophers into an opinion, 
that all nature was animated, that every, 
even the moſt inert maſs of matter, was en- 
dued with life and ſenſation, but wanted or- 
gans to make thoſe ſenſations perceptible to 


the obſerver: Thoſe opinions, taken up at 
random, are difficultly maintained, and as 


difficultly refuted ; like combatants that meet 
in the dark, each party may deal a thouſand 
blows without ever reaching the adverſary. 
Thoſe perhaps are wiſer who view Nature as 
ſhe offers; who, without ſearching too deeply 
into the receſſes in which ſhe ultimately 
hides, are contented to take her as ſhe pre- 
ſents herſelf, and ſtoring their minds with 
effects, rather than with cauſes, inſtead of 
the embarraſſment of ſyſtems, about which 
few agree, are contented with the hiſtory of 


appearances, concerning which, all mankind 


haye but one opinion. 
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materials thrown up by it, 103 
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Holipila, an inſtrument to produce artificial wind=ity 
deſcription, and the manner of generating violent blaſts i. 
#4 l 


, Ii, its ſandy ſtorms, i. 363 —deſtroy villages and ar- 
mies, 366 —ſeveral animals with four ſtomachs in Europe, 
have but two in Africa, ji. 317 — the zebra a native of Af. 
rica, 390—has the s and ſmalleſt of the cow kind, ii. 
14—the ferret originally from Africa, iv. zz —its animal: 
very fierce, and its ſavages moſt brutal they ſuppoſe mon · 
keys obſtinately dumb to avoid labour, 23i— the elephant 
a native of Africa—the ſavage inhabitants attempt not to 
ſubdue this creature, and wiſh only to eſcape its fury; thus it 
_— liberty in Africa—the natives are greately degenera- 
CC 
Age, the mountains of Scotland, Wales, Auvergne, and 
Switzerland, furniſh more inſtances of old age, than the 
Plains of Holland, Flanders, Germany, or Poland, ii. 202 
— the age of trees known by the number of their circles, vi. 
176—two methods for determining the age of fiſhes, 176, 
— the undoubted great age of ſome fiſhes „1 '| | 
Ageuti, an animal found in great abundance in South A- 
merica, and þy ſome called i by rabbit, of that continent; 
it reſembles the rabbit yet is different from ours, and pe- 
culiarly to the new world. its deſcription, — its ordinary food 
Ait has the hair and voraciouſneſs of the hog—eats greedily 
and hides the remainder - burrows in hollow trees. its man- 
ner of feeding and walking ſight and hearing —its fleſh, 
how dreſſed, —how hunted and forced out of its hole it 
turns in its own defence upon the hunters— its bite, and 
cry how / tamed - bears two young at each litter; breeds at 
leaſt twice a year; carries its young about it like a cat; and 
lodges them in a tree, where they ſoon become able to pro- 
vide for themſelves, iv. 49, to, 52 — 2 4 
: Agricola, has ſeen hats made of mole ſkins, moſt beautiful, 
v. 8 1 rr | _— ? 
| abe, the number of hands employed in the manu- 
facture of ſilk, turned to agriculture, would increaſe the 
quantity of corn to more than an equivalent for the dimi- 
nution of national wealth in purchaſing wrought ſilk from 
other countries, vi. 284 8 125 
A,, a name of the ſloth its deſcription, iv. 344 
Aicurous, a great parrot —its ſagacity and docthty, v. 277 
Aigues-mortes, town in France, a port in the time of St 
Louis; now removed more than four miles from the ſea, 
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Air, the only active agent in earthquakes, i. 105.— A- 
monton's alete of 3 degree of heat — 
to give the air amazing powers of expanſion, 105 —too fine 
for our fight, is very obvious to our touch—its claſticity— 
a cubic foot of air weighs more than an ounce, 299,— 
thouſand pound weight of air carried at one time more than 
at another, and why, Es air contained in a nut- ſnell, 
may be dilated into unknown dimenſions — the air contained 
in a houſe, may be compreſſed into a cavity equal to the eye 
of a needle— the encreafing elaſticity of compreſſed air aug- 
mented by heat, would when expanded be ſufficient for the 
exploſion of a world, 304—one of the moſt compounded 
bodies in nature, 311—ſcarce any ſubſtance refiſting its cor- 
roding qualities, 31 2—faQtitious air produced in great quan- 
tities from — animal, or mineral ſubſtances— proves 
a greater enemy to animals than a vacuum —a bird encloſed 
in artificial air, from raſins, died in a quarter of a minute 
a frog included in artificial air—a ſnail put into the receiver, 
with air of paſte, died in four minutes, 318 and 319—to be 
wholeſome, ſhould not be of one kind, but a compound of 
ſeveral ſubſtances, 320—how air contributes to the ſupport 
of our lives—diſpute it, 331, 332—gives life and 
body to flame,333—kindles fire into flame, moderates the 
rays of light, and diſpatches their violence—conveyance of 
foun — the pleaſure received from converſation, or from 


+ muſic, depends entirely upon the air—odours are diffuſed 


by the air, 334—a hand upon the mouth of a veſſel from 
which the air has been exhauſted, is violently ſucked in- 
wards, and why, 300 and 3oi— the mouth of ſuch veſſel in- 


verted „ r the water will riſe into the empty 


ſpace, and fill the glaſs, 301—the manner in which this 
ter never aſcends higher than thirty-two feet— 
our ordinary load of air amounts nearly to forty thouſand 
pounds, 302—vepetables, or the bodies of animals left to 
putrify, produce air in a very copious manner, 337—it finds 
iſſion into wine or other fermented liquors, and moſt 
eaſily into ſpirits of wine—mountains, minerals, vegetables, 
animals, and fires, contribute tu increaſe a current of air; 
338—a tide of air produced by the fun and moon, 354—a 
current of air, driven through a contracted ſpace, grows 
more violent and irrefiſtible, 35 5—the air at Cuſco is ſo dry 
and fo cold that fleſh dries there like wood, without cor- 
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rupting, ii. 274=»fiſh can live but a few minutes without 


air, vi. 8 ore difficult to be accounted for, 


8 ich they obtain this neceſſary ſupply, 
vi. 167 | | 
Air-bladder, in fiſhes, deſcribed, vi. 168 | 
Albatreſ5, a bird of the gull Kind its deſcription by Ed- 
wards is an inbabitant of the tropical climates, and other 
regions, as far as the ſtraights of Magellan in the South 
Seas—1is the moſt fierce and formidable of the aquatic tribe; 
it chiefly purſues the flying- ſiſh, forced from the ſea by the 
dolphins, Wicquefort's account of this-bird,'it ſeems to have 
a peculiar aſfection for the penguin, and a pleaſure in its 
ſociety—its neſt, vi. 60, to 64 
Albouret, a famous velcano near mount Taurus, i. 98 
Alger, hares will not feed on the bark of it, iv. 7 
 igazs/, the ſeventh variety of gazelles with Mr. Buffon, 
ill. 74 | 
Aldrewandus, places the bats among birds, iv. 13 
having ſpent a fortune, to enlighten mankind, and c 
Fas, © ful Ingenta, and. No by 05 hone tee 31s 
want, to ingrat , to die in an! IV. 115 
Alexander's 2 agitated by curioſity and apprehenſion 
at the tides in the river Indus, i. 257 
Alligator, or the Cayman, a kind of Crocodile, vii. 119 
Alps, dreadful chaſms found in them, i. E 
ſeription of a traveller ſtraining up the Alps, i. 143 
higheſt point of them not above ſixteen hundred taiſes above 
the ſurface of the ſea, 153 | 
Amazons, the greateſt river in the world, has its ſource 
-among the Andes, i. 142—its courſe from its origin in the 
lake of Lauricocha, to its diſcharge into the Weſtern Ocean, 
is more than twelve hundred league, its diſcharge is through 
a channel of an hundred and fifty miles broad, after re- 
ceiving above ſixty conſiderable rivers, 216, 247 7 
N long conſidered as a ſubſtance found floating 
on the ſea, but ſince diſcovered to belong to the cachalot— 
the balls of ambergriſe found in all fiſhes of this kind, but 
Fhiefly in the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt, vi. 215, 216 : 
Ambroſe, (St.) his credulity concerning the halcyon, vi. 


140 COT 
America, exceeds in the ſize of its reptiles, but is inferior 
in its quadrupedes, ii. 332—the black rats, y from 


Europe, have propagated greatly in America, and are now 
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the moſt noxious animals there, iv. i the American mock- 
bird, aſſumes the tone of every animal in the wood, from 
the wolf t © the raven, v. 325—its 9 and habits, 
24, 325—Cateſdy aſſerts the wolf was only dog uſed 
the Americans, before they had the 
them—the tapir is the largeſt animal 


America 


inion that all | s in South America are of a 
different ſpecies oſe reſembling them in the Old 


World—and ſach as peculiarly belonging to that New Con- 
tinent, are without the marks of the qundeepeds perfection, 
ii. 332, 333 deſcription of the natives of that - 
229==the ſavages there 1. — 2 s to be men, but 
ſtinately dumb, to avoid being compelled to labour, iv. 231 
—the vampyre, confidered as a great peſt of South America 
- and an obſtruction to the peopling of many of that 
continent, 146—the manufacturer of ſtaffs, of the woot of 
pacos, a very confiderable branch of commerce in South 
America, 317—no rabbits naturally in America —but there 
are animals, in ſome meaſure, reſembling the rabbits of Eu- 
rope, 24—that part of the American continent which lies 
under the line, is cool and pleaſant, ii. 233—cauſe of the 
tawny colour of the North American Indians they — 
their ſcins with red ochre, and annoint them with the fat of 
bears, 236—the original cauſe of their flat heads, 239— 
American wood-- deſcribed, vi. 130 | 

Amia, or Bonito, deſcription of this i, vi. 314 

| Ammoahytts, or the Lance, a fiſh=its deſcription, vi. 321 

Anmodytes, a kind of viper —it darts with amazing Raft 
neſs, vii. 180 0 

Amonton's calculation proves à moderate degree of heat 
may give the air amazing powers of expanſion, i. 106 

Amour, a river of Eaſtern Fartary, i. 2 10—tt receives 
about forty leſſer rivers, wT 
 Amphibions quadrupedes motion in the lower eye-lid 
none, ii. 85-—yeneral deſeription of that clafs, iv. 148 

Ampbiſbena, or the double - headed ferpent, vii. 222 

„ e eK of the civet ſold there is the 
pureſt of any, Hi. 392 | 

Ararchitat, the woM-fiſh, its deſcription vi. 308 

Anatomiftr, puzzled to find parts of the human body fu- 
perior to'thoſe of fome apes, ii. 311—none known that have 
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Anchowy, has no bladder; vi. 171 


Andaluſia, gennets of that province the beſt, 1 ; - . 
Andes, amazing chaſms of fiſſures in them—ſome of theſe 


are a mile wide; and others, running under-ground, reſemble 


a province, i. 60—the higheſt mountains of the world, 99 
—-excellent deſcription of them by Ulloa, —the Andes are 
by meaſure three thouſand one hundred aud thirty-ſix toiſes, 
or fathoms, above the ſurface of the ſea; 151, 153—at the 
top no difficulty of breathing pereeived, 154—manner of 
mules going down the precipices, ii. 387 75) 
Anemometer, an inſtrument to meaſure the velocity of the 
_ gives no certain information of the force of a ſtorm, 
L366. ec . Fro | 

- Angora, The cat of Angora, iii. 212—the goat of Angora, 
57 -a number of animals about Angora, a digg has for 
trade—the camblet made of ſuch hair, 58 | 

_ Anhima, a_ bird of the crane kind, of Brafil, v. 3 
deſcribed—the cock and the hen prowl! together—w 
one dies; the other ſtays by it, and dies alſo, v. 390 

Animals, hold the firſt rank amidſt the infinitely different 

productions the earth offers, ii. 1,——are endowed with pow- 
ers of motion and defence, even thoſe fixed to one ſpot— 
organized beings provided with ſome defence for their own 
ſecurity, 2—endued with life and vigour—ſaome, by nature, 
violent—have their enmities and affections, 4—ultimately 
ſupported upon vegetables—thoſe in a dry ſunny climate 
ſtrong and vigorous—different vegetables appropriated to 
the different appetites,——and why, 5—of domeſtic kinds, 
carried from milder countries into the northern climates, 
quickly degenerate and grow leſs, 6—in the internal parts 
of South America and Africa grow to-a prongs ſize, 
and why—not ſo in the cold frozen regions of the North, 
6—the moſt perfect races have the, leaſt ſimilitude to the 
vegetable productions on which they are ultimately fed 
the meaner the animal, the more local, 7 —aſſume di t 
habits as well as appearances, and why, g—ſome. peculiar 
to every part of the vegetable ſyſtem—there are that live 
upon other animals—this wiſely ſo conſtituted, 11—to di- 
miniſh the number of animals, and increaſe that of vegeta- 
bles, the general ſcope of human induſtry—of the vaſt vari- 
ety, very few ſerviceable to man, 12—in a catalogue of 
more than twenty thouſand land animals, ſcarcely an hun- 
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dred are any way uſeful to man, i3—expediency of man's 
living upon animals as well tes > 14—little more 
known that the greateſt require the concur- 


rence of a male and female to reproduce their kind and theſe, 
creatures of their 


diſtinctly and invariably, faund to 
own ſpecies, 16—ufual diſtinction, with reſpect to the man- 
ner of generation, into oviparous and viviparous kinds, 22 
—the warmth of the ſun; or of a ſtove, efficacious in bring - 
ing the animal in the egg to perfection, 27—ſuch parts as 
the animal has double, or without which it can live, are the 
lateſt in production, 35 De Graaf has attended the progreſs 
and encreaſe of various animals in the womb and minutely 
marked the yrs. 2 they undergo, 36—that which, in pro- 
portion to ita | 

the moſt complete when finiſhed—of all others, man the 
ſloweſt in coming into life, ;48—the moſt formidable are the 
leaſt fruitful, 49 —and why=thoſe which bring forth many 
engender before they have arrived at half their natural fize 
PAs 0m rn perfection, whoſe generation nearly re- 
ſembles that of man, gp Men and apes the only that have 


takes the longeſt time for production, 


eye · laſnes upon the — lower lids all others want 


them on 1 — —— deſires 
capable o tet: variety 8 123— 

ie of dhe foreſt remain without food, — weeks —all 
endure the wants of ſleep and hunger with leſs injury to 
health than man — nature contracts the ſtomachs of carniva- 
rous animals of the foreſt to ſuit them to their precarious. 
way of living, 124but the meaner tribes are ſtill more 
capable, of ſuſtaining life without food, 124, 125-—ſome 
lower animals ſeem to ſpend the greateſt part of their lives 


in ſleep, 13 me affected by muſic inſtances of it, 138 
jog — 34— * 


furniſhed with hands have more underſtanding than 
others, 185 — in general, the large animals live longer than 
the little, 200—difference between animals in a ſtate of 
nature and domeſtic tameneſs, ſo confiderable that M. Buffon 


makes it a principal diſtinction of claſſes, 310—their teeth 


tted to the nature of their food, 315—aud their legs as 
well fitted to their reſpective wants or enjoyments, 316— 


thoſe who-chew the cud have four ſtomachs—ſeveral that 


with us have four ſtomachs, have but two in Africa, 317— 
no carnivorous--animal, except the dog, makes a prunes” 4 


attack but with ſuperiority, 319—the ſtomach generally 
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proportioned to the nature of the food, os the eaſe with 


which it is obtained; 317--the ſize of the inteſtines propor. 
tioned to the nature of the food; $18-—few of the wild for 


ſeek their prey in the day- time —in as each car. 
nivorous animal. wants ſtrength, * aſſiſtunce of 


tience, aſſiduity, and Ee ahimals care. 


avoid their enemies = — of 
the approach of danger 


_ — their po Wl of + — — 
ety; 324—the 0 r 2 yr few alterations, 
— the ſavage ſtate continue for ages the fame, in fize, 


ſhape, and egloury peed of man, — 
CR 


inſtances, 327 — Africa ever remarkable cha fiercenels 


— ſort bring few at x time ſeidom generate till 
2 Fo which many 

— before . rivc at half their natural fize, 339 
—with all alimals, the time of their pregnancy is propor- 
tioned to their firo—in all kinds; — — 
molt fruitful--the firſt and laft produce the few- 
eſt in number and worſt of 336—natural 1 
chooſe the proper times of — 337—whatover the 
natural diſpoſition of animals, they all have to de- 
fend their young inſtances of it, $36—Milk in dhe earni- 
voraus animais more f; than in others, 3 37——<hoiceof 
ſituation in bringing forth, remarkable in animals, ' 338— 
the aſs, in a fate of tameneſs, the moſt gentle aud quiet of 
all animals, 381 -f all animals covered wich hair, che aſs 
the leaſt ſubject to vermin, 386 - the zebra the moſt _ 


ful, but the wildeſt animal in baer _ 
their enemies, and how to- avoid it, 395 
— beft method of claffing animals a adopted by Ray, Ray, Klew, 


and Linnæus, 294, to 299—the author's method of claſfing 
them, 301, to zo8 - the carnivorous ſeek their food in gloomy 
folitude,—they are ſharper than the ruminating kind, and 
why—ruminating animals moſt' harmleſs, and moſt eaſily 
tamed—generally go in herds, for their mutual ſecurity— 
live entirely upon vegetables, M. 1--the meaneſt of them 
utyte in each other's —— animals have 
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{mall ſtomachs and ſhort inteſlines—ruminating animals 
naturally more indolent and leſs artful than the carnivorous 
kinds, and why, 2—their bowels confidered as an elabora- 
tory, with proper veſſels in it— nature enlarges the capacity 
of their inteſtines to take in a greater ſupply, 3—and fur- 
niſhes them with four ftomachs—the names of theſe four 
ſtomachs, 3, 4-—the inteſtines of carnivorous animals are thin 
and lean; but thoſe of the ruminating ſort ſtrong, fleſhy; and 


vell covered with fat, 4—of all others, man ſpends the leaſt 


time in eating, of all ruminant, the cow kind deſerve the 
firſt rank, 8—naturaliits give various names to the ſame, only 
differing in accidental circumſtances—of all, except man, the 
cow molt extenſively PrOPA ated, 24—greateſt variety among 
cows,none more humble and pliant of diſpoſition, 25 the large 
kind of the totrid zone very fond of the water, a ſome void 
their dung, when purſued ; this ariſes rather from fear, than 
a deſire of defence, z2—the number of the cow kind, by na- 
turaliſts extended to eight or ten ſorts, reduced to two; one 
animal of.the cow kind, no naturaliſt has hitherto deſcribed, 
it may he added as a third ſpecies—deſcription of it, 33, 34 
all the ruminant internally much alike, 36—thoſe that 
take refuge under the protection of man, in a few genera- 
tions become indolent and helpleſs—the ſheep; in a domeſ- 
tic ſtatez/ the moſt defenceleſs and inoffenſive, 38—alſo the 
moſt ſtupid, 40—a great number and variety about Angora; 
the inhabitants drive a trade with their hair, 58—the kinds 
actually not diſtinguiſhed by the horns; colour, poſition of 
the ears, or flneneſs of the hair, Gothe fat, ure, beak, 
and even dung of various animals efficacious in ſome diſor- 
ders, 69—of all in the world; the gazelle has the moſt beau- 
tiful eye, 72 - fcarce one animal, except the carnivorous, 
that does not produce concretions in the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
kidnies, bl r, or in the heart, 76—no naturaliſts informs 
us whether that which bears the muſk, be a ruminant, or of 
the bog ns, 91—by a general rule; every animal lives 
about ſeven or eight times the number of years it continues 
to grow; .103—o0t all natives of this climate, none have 
4 beautiful eye as the ſtag, 105—no two more nearl 
allied than'the ſtag and the deer; yet form diftin&- 
families, and never engender together, 125—many that 
once flouriſhed in the world, may now be extinct, 136—of 
r moſt extraordinary, and 
01 . - g 
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| moſt uſeful, 149—of all, when young, none more prettily 
playful than the kitten, 202—many in Syria and Perfia re> 
markable for long ſoft hair, 212—moſt terreſtrial are larger, 
| Hercer, and ſtronger, in warm than in cold or tem 
climates, 213—the only not afraid ſingly to make oppoſi- 
tion to the lion, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and 
the hippopotamos, 225—0f all American, the tiger the moſ 
formidable and miſchievous, 245—the generality have greater 
agility, greater ſwiftneſs, and more formidable arms, from 
nature, than man; and their ſenſes, particularly that of 


ſmelling, are far more perfect, 27 omen living upon fleſh 


hunt by nature, 276—all under the influence of mah, are 
ſubject to great variations, 279—many- in this country 
breed between a dog and a fox, 298—all ſavage, that have 
once taſted human fleſh, never refrain from purſuing man- 
kind, 336—thoſe of the north, in winter, ate more hairy, 
than thoſe of the milder climates, 356«-and what the cauſe, 
355, 356—of the arctic climates, have their winter and 
fummer gartnents, except as far north as Greenland, 356 
of the weaſel kind, the martin the moſt pleaſing, 368.— feed. 
ing entirely upon vegetables, are inoffenſive and timorous, 
3—remarkable for 3 except the horſe, have the hind 
feet longer than the fore, 4—none receives the male when 
pregnant, except the hare, 6-hares the only that have hair 
on the inſide of their months, 8—few of the wild kind have 
ſo many varieties as the ſquirrel, 25—all are tamed more 
difficulty in proportion to their cowardice, 72—in all coun- 
tries, civilized and improved, the lower ranks of animals 
repreſſed and degraded, 157—the braver the only that in its 
fore parts reſembles a quadrupede, and in its hinder 
parts approaches the nature of fiſhes, 159—a true judge- 
ment of their diſpoſitiou by their looks, and a juſt conjec 
ture of their "internal habits from their external form, 208 
the lori of all others the longeſt, in proportion to ſize, 2 
the camel the moſt temperate of all, 303 the oftrich 
moſt varocious, v. 54 -of all that uſe their wings and legs 
in running, the oftrich is the ſwifteſt, 60 - none our 
courage than the cock, oppoſed to one of his own ſpecies 
163=the preſence of man deſtroys the ſociety of meaner 
animals, and their inſtints, alſo, vi. 65 thoſe longeſt in 
the womb, are the longeſt lived, according to wry 117— 
none harder to be killed than the ſhark, 240-the ſnail kind 
are hermaphrodites, vii. 30—0f all four-footed, the frog the 
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the beſt immer, 75—the caterpillar has the greateſt num- 


ber of enemies, viii. 43—whatever kind; long under the 


protection of man, loſe part of their natural ſugacity, in pro- 
viding for themſelves, 834-that which fills the acorn-ſhell 
is immovable, 162—a moſt numerous tribe lately diſcovered; 
propagated by cuttings—many entirely without motion.— 
all ſeem poſſeſſed of one power; of which vegetables are to- 
tally —_ 3 races of animals fall * 
vegetables, ir more imperfect tion, 163 
— live without limbs, and often —— ; — 
live without brain for many weeks together; ſome increaſe 
and grow large, tho? all their noblet organs are entirely de- 
ſtroyed; ſome continue to exiſt, though cut in two, their 
nobler parts preſerving life; while the others periſh that 
were cut away; the zoophyte tribe, continues to live in ſe- 
arate z and one animal, by the means of cutting, is 
8 
» 170, 171—the covery 
duction in Sit fury owing to Mr. Tremblay; 172 


Antelope, tenth variety of gazelles by Mr. Buffon—its de- 


iption, ii. 78-—the Indian antelope; 
1 (See Negroes ii. 180) "hee 

Antlers, their diſtinct names, iii. 114 F 

Antiparos, its grotto moſt remarkable, i. 

e of the marmout wo the dog, ir. 45 | - 
pedes which have natural antipathy againſt the Norway rat; 
69, 70=-many have it to ſome animals, whoſe preſence they 
inſtantly perceive by the ſmell, ii. 182—dogs and wolves 
ſo different in their 8 that no animals can have 
a more perfect antipathy, iu. zog between the porcupine 
alan 
mortal engagement, iv: 11:1—the ſame ſabfiſts between the 
jackall and the dog; iii: 338—no animals more alike than 
the cow and the buffalo, yet; none have ſtronger diſlikes to 
each other, .26 | 

| rab, 7 naturally looked up to with reverential 
r, U. 203 7 

Se. Anthony, lived an hundred arid five years, ii. 132 

2 and opens viii. 120—their 
very » that upon a black ground, they can ſcarcely be 
diſcerned, 121—fund attachment of the working — to 


do their progeny, 122—the 328 ſtate, and efforts to get 
＋ 2 
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rid of — EE ng of Mr. de Geer to this pur- 
poſe, 123—ſtate of the female, after ſhe has done laying, 
not known; the males then fly away and are heard of no 
more, 124+-ants of the tropical climates build a hill with 
great contrivance and regularity, lay up proviſions; and, 
living the whole year, ſubmit to regulations entirely different 
from the ants of Europe three kinds of African ants—their 
hills from ſix to twelve feet high, 125 - amazing number and 
regularity of their cells depredations and adventures - they 
tive under ſtrict regulations order in which they ſally forth 
often quit their dwelling in a body, and go in. queſt of 
adventures, 126—an inſtance of it given by Smith, 127 
their ſting produces extreme pain, 125 - every writer of an- 
tiquity deſcribes this inſect, as labouring in the ſummer, and 
feaſting upon the produce during winter; in ſome of the warmer 

_ Elirvates this may be ſo; but in France and England they 
are in a ſtate of torpidity during winter, 115, 116, 124, 
125 common ants of Europe — their deſcription, 116— 
fears not to attack a creature ten times its own magnitude, 117 
- are divided into males, females, and neutral or working 
tribe in what manner diſtinguiſhed from each other — males 
and females ſeem no way to partake in the common drud- 
geries of the ſtate; males purſue the females with great 
aſſiduity, and force them to compliance remain coupled for 
ſome time, 1 1 8—deſcription of the ant-hilis in ſouthern parts 
of Europe conſtructed with wonderful contrivance, 11 
drive the hare from its form, iv.-12—many anime Leo 
upon ants in Africa and America, 338 

Anti, the ant - lion, vii. 323 ber 
 Ant-eater, or - Ant-bear, deſcription and habits, iv. 339. 
540—their art to catch the ants. manner of defence — 
its enemies, 342 —kills the invader, and remains f. | 
upon him with vindictive deſperation, 345 
Antioch, buried by an earthquake, i. 110 


Aorta, the great artery, ii. 41 « | f 

Aperea, by tome the rattan webbi, iv. $4— Is deſcrip- 
tion, a A a . 
| p +2. the foremoſt of the kind is the ouran - outang or wild 
man of the woods, iv. 189—defcription of this animal by 
Dr. Tyſon, 191, 193, 195—comparative view of this crea- 
ture with man, 191 to 94—another deſcription of it by Mr. 
Buffon, 195, 196—two young ones, but a year old, diſ- 
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covered an aſtoniſhing of imitation, 197 -a kind 
called baris, properly | drafted when young, ſerve as wiefut 
an ape in the 
ſtraights of Molucea, 198—the long-armed ape an extraor- 
dinary and remarkable creature, 206—its deſcription —a 
native of the Eaſt Indies, and found along the coaſts of Co- 
romandel, 207——fling themſelves from one rope to another, 
at thirty, forty, and fifty feet diſtance, 199—inſtances of 
amazing nimbleneſs—in a ſtate of nature they run upon all 
fours —certain proofs of it, 205 -in ſome of the kind the 
reſemblance to man ſo ſtriking, that anatomiſts are puzzled 
to find in what part of the human body man's — 
confiſts, i. 311 enjoy many advantages in common wi 

men, above the lower tribes of nature, 311—in the navies of 
Solomon, among the articles imported from the Eaſt, are 


apes 3 „v. 171 —apes have eye - laſnes upon the 
lower 


upper an lids, ii. 85— flight furvey of the ape kind, 
1. 188—the only animal / of hands and arms, ii. 
105 


Apiciur, noted for having taught mankind to ſuffocate fiſh 
in Carthaginian pickle, vi. 190 —his receipt for making 
ſauce far the oſtrich, v. 39 — manner of dreffing a hare in 


true Roman taſte, with parſley, rice, vinegar, cumin, and 
coriander ſeed, iv. 1 | 


2 the name of the fiſh without ventral fins, vi. 300 
ppendices in the inteſtines of birds, v. 16. 
Appetite, nature, by ſupplying 3 variety, has multiplied 
ons, v. Af . N 
Arabia, of all the countries in the world, where the horſe 
runs wild, produces the moſt -beautiful breed, the moſt ge- 
nerous, ſwift,and perſevering in the rapidity of flight 
the dogy give up the purſuit, ii. q47—method of taking 
them by traps, 348—an Arabian, how poor ſoever, is pro- 
vided of his horſe, 349—the Arabians firſt began the ma- 
nagement of horſes in the time of Sheque Iſmael -- manner in 
which the Arabians feed and dreſs their horſes, 45 2z—they 
have no houfe but a tent to live in—never beat their horſes, 
23 the pedigree of their horſes with care for 


apes back, 4 — what countries that race of 
e 


horſes has ſpread itſelf, 354, 355 the Arabians feaſt upon 
young horſes, 348—keep their horſes ready ſaddled at the 
tent, from morning till 2 1 to be prepared againſt all 


— * 


1 


274 INDEX 
; the moſt ed 
furpriſe, 253 adapted country to the ſapport and 


production of camels, iv. 12 — deſcription o 
Arabia, 305—milk and of the camel a part of the 


nouriſhment of the Arabians, 304. the mare, foal, huſband, 


wife, and children, lie altogether n tt 351— 
its ſandy tem ſts deſcri . 363z——men and animals 
buried in the ſands of Arabia, preſerved F from corru 
for ſeveral ages, as if actually embalmed, ii. 17 
* tt. 38 
Archimedes, diſcovered the — of determining the pu · 


rity of gold, by weighing in water, i. 1 
Archipelago, yery good hor horſes in its — tt. 360 the 


wild aſs found in iſlands, particularly in Cerigo, 377 
Ardibil, the paſtures in thoſe 7 excellent for rearing 
horſes, ii. 363 _ 
Arequipa, a celebrated burnin * 2 Peru, i. 99 
22 deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 


1 75 4, di harp gathered the dolphins to the bie fide, 


Ariſtotle's opinion about the formation of the incipient 
animal, ii. 16—and mules ſometimes prolific, 375 
Arlotta, an Italian Franciſcan friar—for his ſleeping tran. 
| conn yy before the Inquiſition, and like to be con · 
for them, ii. 142, 143 
Arnadiila, or Teton, deſtribèd — an inhabitant of South A- 
merica, iv. 125—A harmleſs creature, furniſhed with a pe- 
culiar covering for its defence— attacked without danger, 
and liable to perſecutions—I is of different ſizes; in all how: 
_ the animal is partially covered with a coat of mail, a 
curioſity in natural hiſtory, 125, 126—bax the ſame 
—y rotecting itſelf. as the hedge-h — * * 
when ws ed, rolls itſelf up in its ſhells and 
continues ſo till the danger is over, 127, 2 Indians 
take it in this form, — it cloſe to the fire, "and oblige it 
to unfold—this animal utterly unknown before the — — 
of America, 128, 12g—does miſchief in garden man 
cold of our climate withour in convenience — the mole 


not burrow ſwifter than the armadilla— burrows deep in the | 


earth, 1 25-—expedients uſed to force them' out, manner of 
taking them alive ſometimes in ſnares by the ſides of rivers, 
and low moiſt places which they frequent, 130, 131—never 
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eſcapes by rolling itſelf up, and tumbling down from rock 
to rock, without danger or inconvenience, 130 —its food 
ſcarce any that do not root the ground like a hog —a kind 
of friendſhip between them and the rattle-ſnake, they are 
3 Band in the ſame hole, 131 they all reſemble 
each other, as cloathed with a ſhell, yet differ in fize, and 
in the diviſion of their ſhell—the various kinds, 132, 133— 
the pig-headed ſort, the weaſel-headed, the kabaſſou, and 
the encoubert are the largeſt, - 133 generally referred to 
the tribe of inſects or ſnails, ii. 313 * | 4 
Arm, the river, a conſiderable piece of ground gained at 
the mouth of it, i. 276 | | 
Aro, numbers of birds of paradiſe ſeen there, v. 260 
3 name our failors give to birds of the penguin 
» VI. 92 a 
Arſenius, tutor to the emperour Arcadius, lived an hun- 
dred and twenty years, ii. 132 | 
Ari, fault that has infected moſt of our dictionaries and 
compilations of natural hiſtory, ii. 30) teaching the arts 
of cruelty equivalent to committing them, v. 164 
Hl, aim of the Afiatics to poſſeſs many women, and to 
furniſſi a ſ&raglio their only ambition, ii. 72 luſtre of jew- 
els and ſplendour of brilliant colours eagerly ſought after by 
all conditions of men, 98 n a 
Ala, Minor, deſcription of its inhabitants, ii. 230 | 
Marie, the olive-coloured, claims the hereditary reſem- 
blance to our common parent—an argument to prove the 
contrary; it. 240 _ . ice | 
Aſs, a kind of ſerpent, vii. 215 | 
Ajphaltun', an injection of petroleum and an application of 
aſphaltum ſuffice to make a mummy, ii. 287 
Al, and horſe, though y alike in form, are diſtinct 
kinds, different in natures—with only one of each kind, 
both races would be extinguiſhed, ii. 375 in the ſtate of 
nature — different, 376 wild aſs1n greater abundance 
than the wil horſe—wild aſs and the zebra a different 
ſpecies—countries where the wild aſs is found, 377, 379— 
ome run ſo fwift, few courſers can overtake them. caught 
with traps—taken chiefly for their fleſh and ſxins, which 
make that leather called ſhagreen—entertainment of wild 
aſſes in Perſia feen by Olearius, 377, 378—the delicacy of 
its fleſh a proverb there, 3 Ra deems it — 


4 
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have run ld. 47 multi c to ſuch ee to be a 
nuiſance - chace of 1 in the kingdom of Quito, 379 
have all the ſwiftneſs of horſes—deelivities precipices 
do not retard their career, L e firſt load, their ce 
lerity leaves them, their dan 

contract the ſtupid look and ullneſs 2 to the aſinine 
ſpecie — will not permit a horſe to live among them —al- 
ways feed together —and a horſe ſtraying where they 

they fall 6a... and bite and kick him till he be | 380 
their preference to any vegetable is to the plantane, 381 
they drink as ſoberly as they eat, and never dip the 


into the ſtream— fear to wet their feet, and turn out to avoid 


the dirty parts of a road—ſhew no ardour but for the female, 
and often die after covering, 382—ſcent an 'owner at a 
diſtance, and diſtinguiſh him in a crowd - with eyes covered, 
they will not ſtir a ſtep—when laid down, one eye cov cy 
with the graſs, and the other hidden with a fone or 
contiguous body, they will not ſtir, or attempt .fo riſe, to 
get free from r brought up to 5 
and exhibited at a none $63 OY ſuffered to ” 
A and parti 


ball 
k, an aſs RE red than OS urer 4 55 ky 


leſs apt to ſtart than the horſe, 5 


horſe — Perſians wy their noſtrils to x give them more . 


for brea 6—Spaniards alone 1 the value of the 
aſs, 3858 — 12 jack - aſs above fifteex hands high 
— we el, * of Namur om arm . pro- 
uce the largeſt an —entirely lg panong 545 
n of queen. Elizabeth Holingſhed pre jay Jay 
Vella no ies yet they were common in ** , fore 
— time — in Sweden, * boy a ſort of ahh nents, elaſt 
hiſtory of Norway, the 
in Guinea, they are larger and more * han thy 5 
of that country in Perſia, are two kinds ſome ſal 


forty or fifty pounds, 385, 386. animal BER with 
* Jet . al twenty or . | 


hair leſs ſubje& to vermin—lives 
ſleeps leſs than the horſe, and never lies don for it, 
2 tired ſhe · aſs eroſſes fire and muck protet 


. to 386 the gimerro bred 8 70 
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;mpontation -jack-aſles, 3875-6cftroxed by che 
8 "ame t. a d vampyre, iv. 14 
V 


"Ala 72 Jitida, age ans de hted with e ſmell, 18 N 
U n whey mrs the ter St. Lawrence t. * 
riſe, 1 2 c 
Afyrien gaa' , of- oy el dans variety, if. 38 
tee * ls ol Taree is 15 197 e 
N 7 25 0 — i: 
tivated, i. 134 | 
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Aurora, or che ſamiri, the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of 
the ſapajou monkeys—its deſcriptions very tender, deli. 
| cate, an held in high price, iv. 236 
* Awvergnt, in France, an amazing mummy dug upat that | 

e, U. 283 | 
2 fl, f bid bred in the iſland of St. Kilda, vi. 98 

Axis, a kind of beautiful ſtag—its deſeri "i. I2 

Azores, ſerpents, adders, and fnakes ſeen about theſe 
iſlands by Sir Robert wi 2 in 1590, i. 239 


Baboon, fierce, malicious, i N and antea&table, 
its deſcription—impelled by a hatred for the males x6 
the human ſpecies, and.a defire for women, z1o—the Che- 
valier Forbin relates, that in Siam, whole troops will ſally 
forth, plunder the ' houſes of proviſions, and en eavour to 
force the women—manner of robbing an orchard or 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 210, 211=-the fe 
rings forth one at a time, carries it in her arms, clinging 
to her. breaft, 13 of the baboon kind, \88—arthe 
Cape of Good Hope, the young of theſe 2 3 
to guard houſes, and rm the = punRaality, 
212—they ſeem inſenfible of the miſe ief 7 cer do—a ba- 
boon deſeribed _ Buffon, 213—laſcivioufneſs | 
inant—their food, 214—are not to breed in our ef. 
mate, 219—are not carnivorous—their 4 like that of a 
dog, divided into fix 9 ſt of the kind is the 
mandril, 214—its deſeri ed, it weeps like a 
_ child—is a native of the 0 Coal O at called wanderow 
chiefly ſeen in the woods of Ceylon and Malabar—its de- 
feription the maimon of Buffon, by Edwards called the 
 pig-tail, the laſt of the ſort its deſcription 4 . native of 
2 . et ien complete hiſtory is 
„the name of a 
very accurately related by Mr: Dabenton, i ü. 25 1% 
alyrougſſa, the Indian hog, its deſcription, iii. 193 to 
195—travellers call it the hog of Borneo, 192—in what 
manner it eſca = purſyers, OE enormous tuſks 
of fine ivory—le fs dan "= e wild boar, 194—the 
tuſks have points directed to the e yas, and fomenitry grow 
into them—theſe animals, in a body, are ſeen wih the wild 
bokrs, with which they are not known to engender—are 
cafily tamed—have a way of repoſing different from other 


re 
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4 
animals of the larger kind, hitching one of their upp 
upper on the "branch of 7 tree, and — their 


rible | 
unmoleſted—their — x 
in a ſhort time—they c 


leaves of trees, rt ins of Borneo Borneo, and 
in other parts of Aſia, and Africa, 196 — 
Bacon'; obſervations upon fiſhes, vi. — 5 by 
i ee nd omg pid animal, iv. 3 n wh 
nd end Ae bom" ere 
2 r, or forces it 
the retreat by 2 . e a di- 
ſtance from its hol it Gals with defprnnte reſolution, 329 


cine; and though not voracious, ber ke parte | 


its yme, and ants voracious, particularly 
Ca keeps the hole very clear—the female makes 
> bed of tay hay for her young, 328; 338, 329—brings ford, i forth, in” 
ſummer, three or four yocng-whew 
young are eaſily tamed — are — —— 
—are fond of Le cher we an Ns 
der the tail, which ſcents rongly—its fleſh —. 11 
taſted, 330 


1725 330 —-are ſubject to the mange, and have a 
Zex, name of the a belly of the oppotiun—itdſerip- 


din, iv. 343 


Fag, or pouch of the civet, manner in which the perfume 
from it, iti. 394 -- this bag differs from that of che 
ad ct dhe week Hal. e 990” 

Bait, the beſt for all kinds of fiſh is herring vi 25 
Ee take ling final in upon th hook = 
fooner than an cor wp oy 19 

Balance, to x recur” gravity of metal, 19 

Bala, women leſs apt to — 

Buffon thinks they never become bajd—many inſtances of 
the contrary among us, ii, 86. 
che real crane of 


Balearic crane, its deſcri A 
Pliny, 386. —- comes from Africa and Cape do 


Verd i » 388—its babies. Pa been deſcribed by the 


name of ſea-peacock—foreign birds of the crane kind de- 


ſcribed, ce jabiru the jubiru-guacu, + the . 


bafloon bird, 388, 39 


- 
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Ball of for of the bigneſs ba bomb ed i. 
. Danes j in deten of it, 3 e 24 

of a river,: 3 y 

viral adjacent valley: is over, ad why, by, „ — 


e (Ma,). Agen and e an 

ende of the gerbua kind, and calls it 

reſem ling, but- in as Ad other. ci 
J Rr . iv. 2 


== 


t eats the to the rte, iv, 
11 e * 155 
of the . ar: whale· bone, *. TI 20; 


. Barbary- ban, ita. d eſcription, y. 19 4 " | 


- Barkley a flat ch, it. roma. vi. 340 
: Barjey in South America, catzle Hefiroye: at that place 
by the American hats called v T iv. 146 
—— — ee IEG be 
ely W oun 
domeſtise, iv. 198 — oo 2 * 


. ̃˙ tell GO; vil 6g. U 


— megſdrea the weight-of oe IR 


py »k 90406508, no. changes in the ait jvitbout ſenſible 
che barometettathe barometer ia alſb * 

won in meaſuring the heights of mountains, 154, 305; 306. 
when it marker peculiar: — Aae ade no wonder 
that it foretells a ſtorm, hy, 35 2— the art of taking 
the heights of places hy it , and inge nden N 


15 —in what manner — ayes 0 
Barrettier, a 1 fa of has. — af 


learning a4;the-gt get, ſpe geh prev 
in the twenty Fouts ik, 43 $opivil & 2.4 

Baſs, a rocky ifland 2 the. Firth of Penh has is every 
crag -hirds of. various ſortu, ſhining more than 
the ſtars of heaverbin-a ſerene night. vi. 2 

Bath, ons: coming. out of a warm bath: ſeveral ounces 
heavier they went in —warm bath of. ſen · water a-kind 
" of relief te marihers, pn ius 1 amen ſea, 
1238: 2 Lie tif. ia N20 bro 
ar, Wade reckoned among dirds, li. kobe! 
2 naturalaſts- ways 6s :beaſt or renee — 

e among q rupedos, iu. 234 ny, Geiner; 

. placed it among birds—(carce & k any Pagticu- 


bas a Kind- of 25 
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_ 
| | bats in che Ba and Welt Indies truly formidable—a dan- 
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ler reſeinbles tlie bird, dxovpr iw the power of ſuſtaining its 
0 n the air—deſcription of the common ſort in Eng 
Tant g ee may = 
of 14;5—inakes i 2 
mer, and begins its Hight in the evening), ng ſeon — * | 
kim along the ſurſace of —_—— 
and nocturnal inſects of every 
monthed—its fi ae. elle own olar — — — | 
not readily followed by à ſecond: . taken, 
when ſtriking 1122 an te Fr ir falls to — 
in the ſummer, it ſloe 
retreat —oontinues in * 
hanging by its hooked wines or ny of caves, ana del 
by all change of weather, 136, 137—is deſtroyed pareicu - 
larly by 'the'owi=<the bat couples and brings forth in ſum- 
mer from two e five y at 4 time, Lys che ſemate Hs 
two nipples forward on ue breuſt, 2 in che human kind, 
and this a Motive , abies . fe it ths? title of a pri- 
mas, to rank it in che ſume order with amc id he fe · 
male makes no neſt for her young — when ſlie 3 


hengary, and finds 2m 87 on Bp Darn z ſhe 
— her little ones and flicks x4 ook s agaiuſt 
the ſides of her —— hrmAd there they immoveably 
cling and patiently wait her return+<leſs iimilitude to the 


race of birds than of quatrapedes, iv. 148; 1 6la- 


| bour in flyin won fatigues and tires it in leſs than an Reur 


holes deter by, upon the fut ef bucon; 140—found in the 
by che work -pecket, v. — -eared bat, 
e- hoe bat—fnOeerbs bat —a larger ræee of 


erous enemy hen united in flocks they become dread- 
„141, e are eat the negrots'of the African 
coaſts will not eat though flarving, 141—on the Afri- 
Tan coaſt fly in ſuch" numbers, as to-obſcure the 
ſun— the rouſette, or great bat of Madagaſcar, is found a- 
long the coaſt of Africa” and” Malabar, where it is often 
ſeen about the fize of a large hen—deſtroys the ripe fruits, 
and ſometimes ſettles upon animals, and man himſelf, 142 
-—deftroy fowls and domeſtic animals; unleſs preſerved with 
the ntmoſt care, and often ' faſten] upon che Inhabitants, at- 
tack them in the face, and made terrible wounds e 


| myU—U— „ from 


1 1 N DR K. 
and, voracious ereatures, equally deformed, greedy, un- 


cleanly, and cruel—the bat, called the American vampyre 


its deſcription by Ulloa—purport of his account con 

ed by various travellers, who all agree that it has a faculty 
of drawing from perſons ſleepingꝭ and deſtroying them 
before they awake, 144—a ſtrong culty remains how 
they make the wound=-Ulloa and Buffon's opinions 


145—ſuppoſe the animal endowed with a _ ower of 


on; and that, without infliting any woun conti · 


nuing to draw, it enlarges the pores of the ſin, ſo that tho 
b ee | 


South America, r46—bats as big as rabbits; il. 6 
To . of a ſtag, when he turns his head againſt the 
3 — eee loom off of the Sine kind, 5, 

283=tr into Spain or Barbary; will be con- 

re N 

Beal, how that of animals is produced, ii. 10 

"Dons by hunters meant that part which bears the ant- 

| | 1111. 114 | | 


Beams, thoſe of the ſun ſhinin upon the fire, put it out, 


and why, i. 333, 334—darting y upon us, without the 


— would burn us up at once, or blind uz 
Bear, — o* the ant-bear and its habits, iv. 3397 


. WT in cold frozen regions of the North not ſmaller than 
in milder countries, ii. 6—the North American Indians 
anoint their ſkins with fat of bears, 236=the bears now and 
then make depredations upon the rein-deer, iii. 169—in 
Greenland do not change colour, 356 chree different kinds, 
iv. 321—the black of America does not reje& animal food, 
as believed places where they are found—retreat of the 
brown bear, 32z—a vulgar error, that during winter, the 
brown bear lives by ſucking its pawsz it ſeems rather to 
ſubfiſt then upon the exuberance of its former fleſh—the 
male and female do not inhabit the fame den, and ſeldom 
are ſeen together, but upon the acceſſes of genial defire, 
323 — care of the female for her young—the bear, when 
tamed, ſeems gentle and placid; yet ſtill to be diſtruſted and 

with caution; being often treacherous and reſentful 
Without a cauſe, 323—=is capable of a degree of inſtruction 
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brutal ſociety, iv. 157 


e can never be tamed— methods of 


malle them, 324, 3 e ws and hams a deli- 
cacy, IV. 334. 375 white p 


maſter of the icy mountains in . 


aced in the colde climates, 
than in the tem zones, and remains 


—unable to retreat when attacked with fire arms, th 
Lo a fierce and long reſiſtance, 326—they live 2 
and ſeals, their fleſh is too ſtrong for food are often ſeen 
on ice-floats, ſeveral leagues at ſea, tho“ bad ſwinimets, 327 
—the white ſometimes jumps into a Greenlander's boat, 
and if he does not overſet it, fits down calmly and like a 
ger ſuffers itſelf to be "rowed along, 326—hunger 


Raben rim after ſh—often a battle enſues. between a 


2 morſe, or a whale, and the latter generally prove 


* . taking * to pluck theirs 
the roots, the 2 ban all Re e whiſkers 
to have no growing on that part— 
L e e ova Ky 97 —differ- 
„en 
95» 


| " Peg tre mot Krceand ev! in il comtrie whore men 


wow" chate in the 24 s of William Rufus, and H 
the Fir, i was leſs . 6s dates 3 
pecies than a beaſt of chace—facred ces thrown down, 
and raned twat, to make rooms or beats of chace, i. 
110 

Beaſts rey, ſeldom devour each other— 
ck hr Ger or te . 

Ui. 321 

ares, ben i bend Res an architect, and rule like a 
citizen, ii. 328—its fore taſte like fleſh, and the hinder 
like the fiſh it feeds on, iti. 192—a remaining monument of 
its qualities, taken from its fellows, 
and kept in ſolitude or domeſtic tameneſs, 158, 159—reſiſts 


only when driven to extremity; and fi kts whes fs ſpeed 


cannot avail.the only quadrupede that has a flat broad tail, 
covered with feiles, vi 1 
tions ik the water, 15 3 pede with mem 
branes between the toes on the 2 

fore feet, 159. the only animal in its fore parts entirely re- 
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paler to. the number in family, 1 


them in ſnares or by ſuprriſe, 467==they with their 
mortar on their A and their Jakes e 
182 — their works damaged 7 force of watet, or feet of 
bannen. inſtantly repair 


any every om Than e ee eager: 
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Beccafige, a bird of the ſparrow kind, v. 314 
Bed, of a river, an increaſe of water there increaſes its ra- 
idity, except in caſes of inundation, and why—ſuch bed 

25 * for ſome hours by a violent ſtorm blowing directly 
againſt the ſtream, i. 207 

Beds, the earth every where in beds over beds, and each 
of them maintaining exactly the ſame thickneſs, i. 58 

Bes, a ruminating inſect, or ſeemingly ſo—its ſtomach is 
compoſed of muſcular fibres, iii. 6—operatzons ſtudied for 
two thouſand years are ſtill incompletely known, viii. 65— 
Reaumur's account ſufficiently wonderful—many of the 
held dubious by thoſe converſant with the ſubject - ſome 
declared not to have exiſtence in nature—three different 
kinds of bees, 65, 66=common working bees neither male 
nor female — queen bees lay all the eggs that are hatched in 
a ſeaſon — ſtructure of the working bee, particularly of its 
trunk, which extracts the honey from flowers, 66, 6 - man- 
ner of building their cells, 6g9—in one day, they make 
cells upon each other enough to contain three thouſand bees, 
70—deſcription of thoſe cells, 69, 70. — the combs made 
by inſenfible degrees, not at once as ſome imagine, 72 
——the cells for the young and for the drones——that 
for the queen bee the largeſt of all, 7 z3—thoſe for honey 
are deeper than the reſt——that not the only food upon 
which they ſubſiſt manner of anticipating the pro- 
greſs of vegetation, 74—the bee has a ſtomach for wax as 
well as honey—bee-bread—treacle for food of bees in win- 
ter—what part of the flower has the honey, 74, 75—fting 
of the bee, 68—any wanting food, bends down its trunk to 
the bee from whom it is expected, which then opens its 


| honey-bag, and lets ſome drops fall into the other's mouth, 


70—numerous as the multi of bees appear in a ſwarm, 
they all owe their origin to one parent, called the queen- 
bee, 76—opening the body of a queen, the eggs at one 
time found to amount to five thouſand—the queen eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt great fertility of the queen, and 
the great attentions paid to her, controverted by recent 


obſervers, 77—they leave a cell to every egg and deftroy 
the reſt, 78—great care and affection for the young, 79— 
in about twenty days after the egg was laid, the was 
completely formed, and fitted to undergo the fatigues of 
its ſtate the cell being * the animal ſoon trans form- 
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ed into an aurelia different from that of the common caterpil- 
lar, 8o— when they begin to break their priſons, above an 
hundred are excluded in one day, 81—dreadful battles often 
enſue between the young brood and their progenitors, 82 
ſigns previous to their migrations—after the migration, the 
queen being ſettled, the ſwarm follows, and in a quarter of 
an hour, the whole body is at eaſe, 84-—- ſometimes ſacrifice 
their queen; butnever when the have is full of wax and honey, 
84, 85—the working ſort kill the drones in the worm-ſtate, 
in the cell, and eject their bodies from the hive among the 
neral carnage—upwards of forty thouſand bees found in a 
fi gle hive—inſtaricesoffexpedition in working—in thefirſt fif- 
teen days, they make more wax than during the reſt of the year 
a hive ſending out ſeveral ſwarms in the year, the firſt al- 
ways the beſt and moſt numerous, 86—a kind of floating 
bee-houſe uſed in France, 87 | 
Bees, in other countries—in Guadaloupe are leſsby half 
than in Europe, and have no ſting, viii. 89, go—ſometimes 
there are two or three queens to a ſwarm ; then the weaker 
deſerted for the more powerful protector the deſerted 
queen does not ſurvive the defeat is deſtroyed by the 
jealous rival; and till this be done, the bees never go out 
to work, 84——at Guadaloupe their cells are in hollow 
trees, ſometimes with a. ſort of waxen-houſe, ſhaped like a 
pear, in which they lodge their honey, and lay their eggs, 
go=—their honey never congeals, is fluid as oil, and has the 


colour of amber—in the tropical climates are black bees 


without a ſting - their wax is ſoft, and only uſed for medi- 
cinal purpoſes, not being hard enough for candles as in Eu- 
rope—whether the humble bees have a queen or not, there 
is one much larger than the reſt, without wings, without hair, 
all over black, like poliſhed ebony - this views all the works, 
from time to time, 87—their habits—the honey gathered 
by the humble bees neither ſo fine, ſo good, nor the wax fo 
clear, or ſo capable of fuſion, as thoſe of the common bees, 92. 

Leaf-cutting Bees make their neſt, and lay their eggs among 
bits of leaves, viii. 94 

Iall-ters, fo called, becauſe they make their neſts in walls 
the male and females are of a fize—the former without a 
ſting, vii. 94, 95 _ 2 
M bod. bee. Maſon bee, viii. 92, 93 round-bee builds its 
neſt in the earth - the patience and aſſiduity of their labour, 93 
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Bre i, their general eharacteriſtics, viii. 128, 137 — their 
kinds diſtinguiſhed ſrom each other, 129—deſcription of the 
dor-beetle or the May-bug, 136—how the two ſexes in the 
May-bug are diſtinguiſhed from each other, — ſeaſon of their 
coupling, 1 3 the female bores a hole into the ground, where 
to depoſit her burthen ; and when lightened of it aſcends from 
the hole to live as before - their eggs—deſcription of the 
inſect, and of its marner of life in the worm ſtate— conti- 
nues in that ſtate for more than three years, changing every 
year its ſkin, and living under the ground without eyes in 
what manner it aſſumes the form of a chryſalis, 133 time 
when it becomes winged, and completely formed the old one 
never ſurvives the ſeaſon · and dies from the ſeverity of cold 
in winter, 134—its habits and food, when completely form- 
ed—number of their eggs, 135 - rooks and hogs particularly 
fond of them, and devour them in great numbers, 136— 
inſtances of great devaſtations made by the May-bug—de- 
ſcription and habits of that beetle which the Americans call 
the tumble-dung, 2137, 138—the inſet called the king 
of the beetles, 138—deſcription of the elephant-beetle—the 
largeſt of this kind hitherto known, 139—a ruminating in- 
ſe, or ſeems to ruminate, iii. 6 | 

Beggars, a queſtion in the ſchools, which the moſt happy 
man, the beggar by night, and king by day; or the beggar 
by day, and king by night, ii. 139 

Belcher (Mr.) the firſt who diſcovered the circulation of 
the blood through the bones—experiments to this purpoſe, 


li. 194 

Belegme (Roger de) the firſt who attempted to mend our 
native breed of horſes, ii. 370 , 

Bell, the great diving - bell improved by doctor Halley— 
he could write or read in it when the ſea was clear, and eſ- 
pecially when the ſun ſhone, 1. 291 

Bell, When the ſtag cries, he is ſaid to bell, iii. 113 _ 

Balli, their vibrations not heard under the receiver of an 
Ur-pump, 1. 334 5 

Belly, a minute deſcription of the falſe belly of the op- 
poſum, iv. 243, eg. 

Berries, the Laplanders drink water, in which juniper- . 8 
berries have been infuſed, ii. 216 1 

Bewailer, or the ſai, a monkey of the new continent, iv. 
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Bexoar, German bezoar, ini. C9 I, 
Bezcar-goat, the oriental bezoar, iii. 74, tt ſeq —Ccow- 
 bezoar, and monkey-bezoar, 76 —hog bezoar, 77 

Billiiting, a name given by the huntſmen to the excrement 
of the ſox, iii. 328 | | 

Birch, hares are particularly fond of it, iv. 7 
Biras, all preduced from the egg, ii. 26= their lower eye- 
lid alone has motion, 85 have the neck longer than any 
other kind of animals—thoſe which have ſhort claws, have 
alſo wes ergy; re that have long claws have the neck 
in proportion, 102—have a power of diſgorgi to 
feed thei oun reminiting died Ui. 3 i 
which the dog will not touch, 304——hunters often informed 
by the birds of the place of retreat of the fox, 33a flock 
of ſmall birds often alarms every thicket, and directs the 
hunter to the martin, 372—ſurpaſs fiſhes and inſets in 
ſtructure of body, and in ſagacity, v. 2 — their anatomy and 
conformation, 3, erf /-9q-—compared to a ſhip making wa 
through water, 4—are furniſhed with a gland behind, con- 
taining a proper N of oil to what purpoſe - deſerip- 
tion of their feathers, (G—the pectoral muſcles of quadru- 
pedes trifling to thoſe of birds—chuſe to riſe againſt the 
wind—and why, 8—all, except the noQurnal, have the 
head ſmaller, and leſs in proportion to the body, than 
quadrupedes, g- their ſight exceeds moſt other animals, 
and excels in ftrength and preciſion, io—have no external 
ear ſtanding out from the head the feathers encompaſſing 
the ear-holes, ſupply the defect of the exterior ear—the 
extreme delicacy of their ſenſe of hearing, is eaſily proved 
by their readineſs in learning tunes, or repeating words, 
and the exactneſs of their pronunciation—their delicacy in 
the ſenſe of ſmelling—inſtance of it in ducks, 11—the tail 

uides their flight like a rudder, and aſſiſts them either in 
— aſcent, or deſcent, 12 -wonderful internal conformation 
the wind- pipe often makes many convolutions within the 


body of the bird, and is then called the labyrinth, 14—of 


what uſe theſe convolutions are, no naturaliſts has been able 
to account—this difference obtains in-birds toall appearance 
of the ſame ſpecies=whence ſome derive that loud and va- 
rious modulation in their warblings is not eaſily accounted 
for birds have much louder voices, in reſpeR to their bulk, 
than animals of other kinds—all have properly but one 
ſtomach, but different in different kinds, i the organs of 
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digeſtion in a manner reverſed in bird: hy they pick up 
ſand, E and other hard ſubſtance: - moſt have two 
appendices or blind guts -in quadrupedes always found 
ſingle, 16=—all birds want a bladder for urine—their urine 
differs from that of other animals, 7 effects of the annnal 
molting which birds ſuffer, their molting time artificially 
accelerated and how, 18—the manner in which nature per- 
forms the operation of molting; 19—their molting ſeaſon, 
20—»many hve with fidelity together for a · length of time 


when one dies, the other ſhares the ſame fate ſoon after — 


the male of wild birds as happy in the young brood as the 
female, 24—nothing exceeds t1eir patience while hatching, 
26— Addiſon's obſervations to this purpoſe, 27 - great care 
and induſtry in providing ſubſiſtence for their youno th 

feed each of the young in turn - and why perceiving their 
neſts or young to have been handled, they abandon the 
place by night, and provide a more ſecure, though leſs com- 


 modious retreat—the young taught the art to provide for 


their ſubſiſtence, 2g—thoſe hatched and ſent out earlieſt in 
the ſeaſon the moſt ſtrong and vigorous—they endeavour to 
produce early in the ſpring, and why—efforts for a progeny 
when their neſts are robbed, 30—ſuch as would have laid 
but two or three eggs, if their eggs be ſtolen, will lay ten or 
twelve the greateſt number remain in the diſtricts where 


they have been bred; and are excited to migration only by 


fear, climate, or hunger, 31—cauſe of the annual emigra- 
tions of birds, v. 32—times of migrations, 32, 35, 37—in 
what order performed, 35 follow the weather rather than 
the country, and go on as they perceive the atmoſphere 
more ſuitable to their wants aud diſpoſitions, 36, 37—in all 
countries, longer-lived than quadrupedes or inſets of the 
ſame climate, 39 —ſurprizing age of ſwans and geeſe - plu- 
mage and. voice of birds in different zones, 38—all leſs than 
quadrupedes—the greateſt of one claſs 77 the greateſt 
of the other in magnitude, 30 —cauſes of the great va- 
riet / in the middle order of birds the oſtrich is the greateſt 
of birds the humming- bird the ſmalleſt wild birds ge- 
nerally of the ſame magnitude and ſhape, 40 — inferior to 
quadrupedes in docility, 41—the number already known 

e eight hundred difference between land- birds and 
water - fowls, 42, 43—deſcription of birds of the 1 
kind — the pie kind, 44—the poultry kind —the ſparrom 
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kind the duck kind - the crane kind, 45 the cormorant 
the beſt fiſher, vi. 68. the nauſeous bird, or dodo, v.77 
wers of land · birds of the rapacious kind to obtain their 
— ſight of ſuch as prey by ! 1 quick —ſuch 

as ravage by night have their fight fitted to ſee in darkneſs 
with preciſion, 80—inhabit the moſt lonely places and deſert 
. mountains—appearing in cultivated | m9 or the warblin 

ves, is for depredation—every order of carnivorous bi 


eek for thoſe of the fize approaching their own, 81=the 


carnivorous kinds only breed annually, and are leſs fruitful 
than others—breed but few at a time, 82—where ſupplies of 
food are difficult, the old ſoon drive the brood from theineſt 
to ſhift for themſelves, and often deſtroy them in a fury 
_ cauſed by hunger—almoſt all birds of prey unſociable—the 
' male and female when neceſſary to each other live together ; 
but they moſt uſually prowl alone, 83—birds with crooked 
beaks and talons are Glitary —all males of prey are leſs, and 
weaker than the females—the females are of a greater ſize, 
more beautiful and lovely for ſhape and colours, ſtronger, 
more fierce and generous, than the males—it may be neceſ- 
ſäary to be thus ſuperior, to provide for herſelf and her young 
— theſe birds are lean and meagte - their fleſh is ſtringy andill- 
taſted, ſoon corrupting, and flavoured of that animal upon 
which they ſubſiſt, 84—Belonius aſſerts, many people like the 
fleſh of the vulture and falcon, and dreſs them for eating and 
that the oſprey, when young, is excellent food—efive kinds of 
land- birds of a rapacious nature hence their diſtinctive mark, 
85 —bird of heaven, name given by the ancients to the eagle, 
go the moſt formidable birds of prey reſpect the butcher- bird, 
134 the digeſtion of ſuch as live upon mice, lizards, or the like 
food, not very perfect, 214 father Kircher ſet the voice of 
birds to muſic, 143 ·· domeſtie birds, of the poultry kind, main- 
tained in our yards, are of foreign extraction, 15 i— the wilder 
ſpecies cooped or caged, pine away, — gloomy, and ſome 
refuſe all ſuſtenance - the poultry kind alone grow fat, 154— 
climate, food, and captivity, three very powerful agents in 
the alterations in the habits, and the very form of birdg—of 
all birds the cock the eldeſt companion of mankind, and the 
firſt reclaimed from the foreſt, 158 --alfo the Perſian bird of 
. Ariſtophanes, v. 161—deſcription of the tamis, or the bird 
of Numidia, 192—the buſtard the largeſt land- bird, native 
of Britain, 194—none ſecures its young better from external 
injury than the toucan, 246 - God's bird, the bird of pa- 
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mdiſe, 260 the pigeon for its ſize has the largeſt crop, 
288 parakeets the moſt beautiful in plumage, and the moſt 
talkative birds in nature, 28i—ſmall birds mark out a ter- 
ritory to themſelves, which they permit none of their own 
ſpecies to remain in, 301—at ſame ſeaſons of the year, all 

birds migrate from one county to another, or from 
more inland provinces towards the ſhore—months of their 
migrations, 302, 393—Autumn the principal ſeaſon for 
catching theſe wanderers—the nets, and the method of 
catching them—flur-bixds, 304—finging among birds uni, 
verſally the prerogative of the male—{mall birds fight till 
one yields his life with the victory two male birds ſtrive 
in ſong, till the loudeſt filences the other; during the con+ 
tention, the female ſits an attentive filent auditor, and often 
rewards the loudeſt ſongſter with her company dyring the 


ſeaſon, zo) —the male, while his mate is hatching, fits up- 
e 


on ſome neighbouring tree, to watch and to ſing, 308—t 
neſt of ſmall birds warmer than of larger—ſmall birds having 
finiſhed their neſts, nothing exceeds the cunning they em- 
y to conceal it—-worms and inſets the firſt food of all 
irds of the ſparrow kind, za ho birds of the ſparrow 


kind bring forth and hatch their young, 310—manner of life 


during the rigours of winter, 31 1—the male of {mall birds 
not finding a mate of his own ſpecies, flies to one of another 
ke him, Toft out in pairing, 31 3—4 mixed ſpecies hetween 
a goldfinch and a — . hetween a linnet and a lark; 
theſe breed frequently together, and produce not, like the 
mules among quadrupedes, a race incapable of breeding 
again, but one as fruitful as their parents, 312, 313—vari- 
ous birds of the fparrow kind, 314, 31 5—many plants pro- 
pagated from the depoſitions of birds, 4316—many of thoſe 
inds, which are of paſſage in England, permanent in other 
| ies; and ſbme with us conſtant reſidents, in oth er 
| kingdoms have the nature of birds of paſſage—inſtances. of 
it, 318, 319—the heron commits the greateſt devaſtation in 
freſh waters, 394—the flamingo has the largeſt tongue, vi. 
15—birds of various ſorts and ſizes, more than the ſtars in 
a ſerene night, ſeen in the rock of the Baſs, and in the 
Firth of Forth, 70—none make a more indifferent fi 
upon land, or a more beautiful in the water, than the ſwan, 
vi. 111—of all birds known, it is the longeſt in the ſhell, 
116—an inconteſtible proof that birds have their mannerg 
rather from nature than —_— 124 | | 
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Bird-catchers, ſport by counterfeiting the ery of the owl, 
v. 146—Nets for, and method of taking ſmall birds, 304 
Biſcaynteri, were in poſſeſſion of the whale· fiſnery on the 
coaſts of Greenland, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century—their method of taking the whale, vi. 205, 206 
Biſon and Urus, names of deſcendants of one common 
ſtock, iii. 15—error of the naturaliſts upon this point the 


cow and biſon are animals of the ſame kind—deſcription of 


the biſon, 17—it is ſuppoſed by Klein and Buffon no more 
than another name for the bonaſus, 18—the breed found 
in all the ſouthern parts of the world, zac - the breed 
more expert and docile than ours many bend (their 
knees to take burdens up or ſet them down—the reſpe& 
for them in India degenerated into adoration—it is nim- 
ble of foot is eſteemed by the Hottentots—aſfliſts them 
in attending their flocks and guarding them againſt inva- 
ders—is taught to combat the enemies of the nation, and 
every army of the Hottentots 1s furniſhed with a herd of 


them, 21, et /eq.—they procure the Hottentots an eaſy vic- 


tory before they itrike a blow—lives in the ſame cottage 
with its maſter, and when it dies, a new one is choſen to 
ſucceed it by a council of the old men of the village, and is 
then joined with a veteran of its own kind, from whom it 
learns, becomes ſocial and diligent, and is taken for life in- 
to friendſhip and protection the biſons are found to differ 
from each other in ſeveral parts of the world ſome have 
horns, ſome are without, 22— they are equally tractable and 
ntle when tamed, 23—and are furmſhed with a fine, 

uſtrous, ſoft hair, more beautiful than that of our own breed 
their hump of different ſizes, weighing from forty to 
fifty pounds, more or leſs—cuts and taſtes ſomewhat like a 
dreſſod udder—the biſons of Malabar, Abyflinia, Mada- 
gaſcar, Arabia, Africa, and America—in Hhe courſe of a 
Bow 2nerations, the hump wears away, 23, 24—its de- 
ſeription the biſon and the cow breed among each other, 
25, 26—the grunting or Siberian cow, and the little Afri- 
can cow or zebu are different races of the biſon, 32 
Bitch, a pregnant bitch, ſo placed by Mr. Buffon, that 
her puppies were brought forth in warm water, ii. 53 
Bin, one forgotten in a country-houſe lived forty days 
without any other nouriſhment than the wool of a quilt ſhe 
had torn to pieces, iii. 304, 305 | | 
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Bitiern, or mive-drum, the ſolemnity, of its evening-call 
cannot be deſcribed by words—they are calls to courtſhip 
or of connubial felicity—it differs from the heron chiefly 
in colour—its windpipe fitted for the ſound opinions con- 
cerning the cauſe of its doomings, vi. 2, 3—mnever utters its 
call in domeſtic captivity, -3—its ——— retired ti- 
morous animal —its food, neſt, and eggs, in three days, 
leads its ttlo ones) wo their food— rences bewinen the 
_ and the heron—its hollow boom conſidered b — 

as the prefage of ſome ſad event —inſtance 
* eſh greatly eſteemed among the luxurious, 4, — 
dom riſes but when almoſt 1 
autumn, in the evening, its wonted indolence forſakes it—iz 
then ſeen riſing in a ſpiral aſcent, till quite loſt, from the 
view, making a fingular noiſe different from its former boom- 


ings—names given to this bird by the Greeks aud Latins, g 


* ſhells, vii. 12 all the kinds hermaphrodite, yet 
no aſſiſtance towards impregnation, W 
in theſe ſhell- fiſh the pearls are found, 53 $. 
 Black-bird ſometimes ſeen all over 7 white—it 5 eggs and 
neſt, v. 321 - | 

Black-bird, of the ſparrow 314 

Black-cap, bird of the ſparrow kind, v. 31 a by 
ſome for its ſinging, and 1s "all called the mock nightin- 


ale, 335 
: Blacks whence otiginally their flat — 56 ii. . 239——black 


pun have —— two white Negroes, 240— 

at the blacks are a race of — 2 
— man eden black, 233 the climate a cauſe — 
ous and ſufficient to "produce blackneſs, 234-—nothin 
factory diſcovered upon the cauſe of producing it in — 
complections opinion of Sir Thomas Brown * the ab. 


ea, 235 


Bladder, birds have no bladder forurine, v. 17=—deſerip- 
tion of the-air-bladder, and 1 - uſe, in fiſhes, vi. 171, 175 
—ſome have no bladder, 1754 

Blennins or Blenny deleription of this fiſh, vi. 206——it 


x mem two ar three hundred at a time, all alive and 


g round the a mts 177 
2 ſuch as live in countries generally covered with 
ſnow become blind, ii. 160—the mole not blind, iv. 92 
Blindworm, its deſcription, vit. 221 
Bleod, arterial blood immediately mixed with air in the 
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lungs, is of a fine florid ſcarlet colour - that of the veins re. 
turning to-the heart, is of a blackiſh crimſon hue—whence 


this difference of colour proceeds not well underſtood, i. 


332—the blood circulates through the bones, as throu 
every other part of the body—Mr. Belcher the firſt w 


diſcovered it his experiment to this purpoſe, ii. 194—the 
heat of the blood in man and other — about thirty de- 


grees above congelation — in the marmout, and other ani- 
mals which ſleep the winter, it is not above ten degrees, iv. 
go of the rein deer preſerved in ſmall caſks for 
uce with the marrow in ſpring, iii. 167 24 
+ Blue-bird deſcribed, v. 32 l- its .refidence—is rarely 
caught—its docility—ſpeaks and whiſtles at the word of 
command manner of taking it, 322 - 
Blue Cat, deſcribed, iii. 211, 212 
 Bluſhing, whence it proceeds, ii. 93 | 
ow Bear, ger his — as dogs of the domeſtic 
ind, iii. 172 deſeription s the ground like a 
furr»w—his tuſks ſeen almoſt a 22 ey differ from 
thoſe of the elephant in that they never fall, 172, 173— 
when the boars come to a ſtate of maturity, they dread no 
ſingle creature their poſition, when attacked - the man- 
ner of hunting them, 173, 174—when killed, the teſticles cut 
off to prevent their tainting che fleſh, 175 was formerly a 
native of our country William the Conqueror puniſhed with 
the loſs of their eyes, ſuch as killed it in his foreſts —at pre- 
ſent the wild · breed is extinct, 180—the Canary boar deſcri- 
bed, 196 the tuſks being broken away, the animal abates 
its fierceneſs and venery, and nearly the ſame effect as caſ- 
tration is produced, 19, —does not * at the approach of 
the lion — combat of a lion and a wild boar, in a meadow 
near Algiers, 226 807935 
Bobak, name of the marmout in Poland, iv. 48 
Bodies, why ſome light bodies ſwim, and ponderous bodies 
fink, i. 189 the deeper a body ſinks, the greater the reſiſt- 
ance of the depreſſed fluid beneath—how then, after it is 
a certain way, does it fink at at all, 191—animal bodies left 
to putrefy, produce air copiouſly, 337—ſymmetry of the hu- 
man body - the body of a well ſhaped man ought to be ſquare, 
ii; 79, 80—human body often found to differ from itſelf in 
ſize, 110—inſtance of it, 108—the cauſe—differs alſo from 
itſelf in weight, 110—inſtances of it, 10g - thoſe parts fur- 


' 


niſned with the greateſt quantity of nerves, are firſt in for- 
mation, 146—the tone of a ſonorous body made to depend 
upon the number of its vibrations, and not the force, is ta- 
king an effect for a cauſe, 164—ſuffering is but to a certain 
degree torture becoming exceſſive, de s itſelf; and the 
mind ceaſes to perceive, when the body can no longer en- 
dure, 20 

2 taxed with marking out to his pupils a little ridge 
of hills in Holland, as mountains of no ſmall conſideration, 
i. 136 , | 
viguacu, the largeſt of the ſerpent kind in South Ame- 
e forty feet in length, ii. 6-deſeription of 
this creature, vii. 226 3 

Binafur, ſuppoſed by Klein and Buffon another name 
the biſon, iii. 18 | 


Bones, im the embryo, almoſt as ſoft as the muſcles and fleſh, 


ii. 193—hard as the bones ſeem, the blood holds its current 
through them, as through other parts of the body—this was firſt 


accidently diſcovered _ elcher—experiment made to 


this purpoſe, 194—in old age, more ſolid, alſo more brittle, 
and why, 195—bread of the Laplanders compoſed of the 
bones of fiſhes, pounded and mixed with the inſide tender 
bark of the pine tree, 216 foſſile bones found on the banks 
of the Ohio, in Peru, and Braſil, iv. 282, 283—fiſh of the 


ſame kind have theſame number of bones, vi. zi 4—a vulgar 


way of ſpeaking, that fiſhes are at ſome ſeaſons more bony 
than at others—thoſe ſmall, lean, and with many fins are 
the moſt bony, 3 19—number of bones in 22 fiſhes al- 
ways in proportion to the number and ſize of the fins, 314, 31 
| Bonet=Chinois, Mr. Buffon's name of a monkey, — 
a variety of that called malurouk, iv. 233 | | 
Bonito, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 310 
828 given by our ſeamen to birds of the penguin 
tri 7 vi. a 
— deſcription of them, ii. 213, 214 
Berifthenes, or Nieper, a river, its courſe and ſource, i. 210 
Borneo, the natives hunt the ouran-outang in the ſame 
manner as the elephant or the lion, iv. 203 
Baruch, in the Kingdom of Cambaya, flocks of peacocks 
ſeen in the fields near that city, v. 175 | 
Boſphorus, (the Thracian) was the firſt e. by 
granting to ſuch as were in poſſeſſion of its the right 
of fiſhing in it, i. 232 


r 
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Bottom of 8 not found, and why, i. 
290 that of the Red Sea, a foreſt of ſubmarine plants, 288 
that of the ſea near America covered with vegetables, 289 
ma map of the bottom of the ſea between All 
merica, by M. Buache, 290 . 
- Bouro, wand in the Eaſt Indies, where the babyroueſſa, 
or Indian hog, is principally found—hog of the Bouro, the 
name given by travellers to the babyroueſſa, iii. 192 
- Bowels, of the ruminating animals conſidered as an e- 
laboratory with veſlels in it, ui. | 
Beyuna, of Ceylon, a kind of peat, Vil. 223 
Brain and ſpinal marrow the firſt ſeen in de embryo, 
ii. 146—earth-worm entirely without it, viii. 168.—ſome 
animals live without their brain for weeks, viii. 170 
Brambling, bird of the ſparrow kind, v. 315, 317 
' Bramins of India have a power of ſmelling equal to moſt 
' creatures--they ſmell the water they drink, though to us 
quite inodorous, ii. 180 
Brau, black clothes worn there ſoon turn of an iron-co- 
lour—kept in the ſhops, preſerve their proper hue, i. 31 
the Braſilian rabbit, in ſhape like the Engliſh, has no ta 
— does not burrow—is not above twice the fize of a dor- 
mouſe, iv. 54—duck- deſcribed, vi. 128 a 
Bread, twelve ounces of it, and nothing but water, the 
common allowance, for four and twenty hours, 8 
imative Chriſtians of the Eaſt, ii 132— that of the Lap- 
anders compoſed of bones of fiſhes, pounded and mixed 
with the infide tender bark, of the pine tree, 216 
Bream, deſcription of the ſea-bream, vi. 404 
Breafts in women larger than in men—- milk found in 
breaſts of men as well as of women, ii. 102 black womens 
breaſts, after bearing one child, hang down' below the na- 
vel—it. is cuſtomary among them to ſuckle the child at 
their backs, throwing the breaſt over the ſhoulder, 228 
Breath of the lion is very offenſive, iii. 224——manner of 
breathing in fiſhes, vi. 167 | | Re 
Breed, the Spartan or Moloſſian breed of dogs, iii. 295 
Roger de Belegme, earl of Shrewſbury, the firſt who made 
attempts —_—_ e our native breed of 3 
ii, 370 — Spaniards take all precautions to improve 
breed of jackadſes, 385 "A LT 
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Breeze, from ſea increaſes gradually till twelve, ſinks a- 
way, and totally huſhed at five—upon its ceaſing, the land- 
breeze begins, increaſes till twelve at night, and is ſuc- 
ceeded in the morning by the ſea-breeze—cauſe of theſe 
two breezes—ſometimes the ſea and land breezes come at 
all hours—the land and ſea-breezes on the coaſts of Tis 


bar and at Congo, i. 350, 351 - conſtant breeze produ 


by the melting of ſnows, 347 

Briſſon, his method of claſſing animals, ii. 298 

Brifel, « citizen of it who ruminated bin food, ii "08 

Britons, the ancient, confidered the hare as an unclean 
animal, and religiouſly abſtained from it, iv. 14—the cock 
a forbidden among them, v. 161 

Broches, the — the ſtag che firſt year, ii. 113 

Brock, the — 2 — 113 

Brown, (Sir ) hoped one day to produce chil- 
dren by the ſame method as trees, ii. 26—his opinion upon 
the cauſe of blackneſs in human complexions 

Brun, A giving a painter — the about © ihe paſſions, 

the principal expreſſion of the face in the eye-brows, 


, Braſh, the name given by hantſmen to the tail of the fox, 


u. 84 


Hai; i iv. 15 


Are, in thoſe countries where men are moſt barbarous 
and ſtupid, brutes are moſt active, and ſagacious, iv. 231 
Buache (M.) ives a map of the bottom of the fea be- 

tween Africa and America, 1. 290 
2 an animal partaking of the mixed natures of the 
cow, the goat, and the deer, iii. 79—its deſcription—has 
often been called the Barbary com, from which it _ 
y, 80 | 

| Bubalus, a gazelle of Africa, in. 1 

Bubalus of the cds ſuppoſed of the « con bind by Buf- 
8 , placed among the lower claſs of ruminant quadrupedes, 


ae one or two of them viviparous, vii. 30 

Buck, capable of propa at the age of one year—one 
buck ſufficient for an h and fifty goats—becomes old 
before his 2 » lit. 55 hunting — buck and the 


tag performed in ſame manner in England, 112—num- 
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ber of names invented by hunters for this animal —does not 
change his layer like the ſtag manner of hunting him is 
much the ſame as that of ſtag- hunting, 128 
Buck-goat produces with the ewe an animal that, in two 
or three generations, returns to the ſheep retaining*no marks 
of his ancient progenitor, iii. 35 | þ 
Buffalo, of the varities of the cow kind, but two are really 
diſtin, the cow and the buffalo they bear an antipathy to 
each other, iii. 18—they do not breed among each other, 
and no animals are more diſtinct and like each other leſs, 26 
—are in abundance in Guinea and Malabar, 29—it is a great 
ſwimmer, 25—deſcription of it, 27y—the veal of the young 
is not better eating than the beef of the o!\d—they are natives 
of the warmer climates, 28 — yet are bred in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, particularly in Italy—the female produces one at a 
time, 29 continues pregnant for twelve months, 30—is 
afraid of fire — leather made of its hide is well known for 
thickneſs, ſoftneſs, and impenetrability,27 — guided by a ring 
thruſt through the noſe—milk of the female not ſo good as 
of the cow—-two buffaloes yoked draw more than four ſtron 
horſes—its fleſh hard and blackiſh, diſagreeable to taſte 
ſmell—this animal wild in many parts of India, and dange- 
rous, 28--manner of hunting them, 29 when tamed no animal 
more ptaient or humble—inferior in fize only to the elephant 
the rhinoceros, or b 28 —the camelopard, or ca- 
mel, if taller, neither ſo long, nor ſo corpulant—is fond of the 
mater, and croſſes the largeſt rivers without difficulty, 29— 
has an averſion to red colours that reſemble flame in thoſe 
countries were they are in plenty no perſon dreſſes in ſcarlet 
—they make moſt uſe of their feet in combat, and rather 
tread their enemies to death than gore them, 29, 30 
Buffon, (M.) his theory of the earth, and a detail of, i. 33 
to 25 mo that might be aſked this moſt 8 
— er concerning his theory of the earth—he has 
rought together a multitude of facts relative to the hiſtory 
of the earth, 39——his ſyſtems about the rudiments of 
animals ii. 19———objeCtions againſt it, 20——thinks that 
women never becomes bald, his deſcription of the firſt 
ſenſations of a man juſt brought into exiſtence, pointing out 
the ſteps by which he arrived at reality, 187, 188 
Buffoon-bird, name our ſailors give the Numidian crane, v. 
390—its peculiar geſtures and contortions, 391—the French 
call it demoiſelle, 39o—it is a very ſcarce bird - the ancients 
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have ä bird, but not meant the Numiz 
dian crane, 
Bug, the lay. bug. See Beetles 
Bugs, their habits, vii. 281—deſcribed, 282 —are often 
coupling tail to tail, 284—manner of defroying them 
— they deſtroy fleas, and devour each other, 285 
B , hair is ſo at the root, ii. 87 
Balin, a fon- ſnail, performs the offices of male and female 
at the — 2 
3 e to be between the aſs and the 
ull, ii. 386 
Bates, bird of the ſſi „ kind, v. 315» 317—may be 
taught to whiſtle a re tune, 345 
ul bad, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 305 
Bulls, the wild, in Spain mean deſpicable animale — have 
nothing of that lernnefs of aſpe& remarkable in our bulls, 
iü. 20 
Bull 5-eye, name given by ſailors to a terrible hurricans— 
deſcribed, i. 359 
Bunting, bird of the ſparrow kind, v. 315 
Burnet, his theory of the earth—a detail of that work, i. 
22, 
0 5 the largeſt land- bird that is a native of Britain, 
v. 194—inhabits the open and extenſive plain-—is much larger 
than the turkey, the male generally weighing from twenty- 
five to twenty-ſeven pounds —its deſcription—its food — 
places where frequently ſeen in flacks of f or more, 195 
they have centinels always placed at proper eminences, ever 
on the watch, wound» ————— 


v. 1 

B undi, are often run down by greyhounds —in what 
„„ wander above twenty or thirty miles from 
home, v. 196-- the males have a pouch, holding near ſeven 
quarts of water — they change their mates at the ſeaſon of 
incubation, about the latter end of ſummer—ſeparate in 
pairs, if there be a ſufficiency of females for the males; 
otherwiſe the males fight until one of them falls—in France, 
ſome of thoſe victims of gallantry found dead in the fields 
— neſts they lay two eggs, almoſt of the ſize of a 

ſe- e 3 five weeks.—-the young run a- 

t as oon a3 ot ofthe hl, 197 -d brit. ck 


in October CGE? oa: April—their food in win- 
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again recover —uſually live fifteen years, and are incapable 
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ter in parts of Swiſſerland, are found frozen in the 
fields in ſevere weather when taken to a warm place, they 


of being propagated in a domeſtic — ds 
; Butcher-bird, its deſcription, with its habits, v. 132 
leads a life of continual combat—intrepidity of this 


creature, in going to war with the pie, the crow, and the 


keſtril, all above four times bigger than itſelf—it fights up- 
on the defenſive, and often comes to the attack with ad- 
vantage, particularly When the male and ſemale unite to 
otect their young, and to drive away the more powerful 
Pads of rapine—in What manner they ſally gainſt 
them, 133—ſometimes the combat ends with the deſtruction 
of the aſſailant, and alſo of the defender, 244—the moſt re- 
doubtable birds of prey reſpe& them, and they fly in their 
any without fearing their power of avoiding. theit re- 


Yn egy — birds are its uſual food ; and when it bas 


killed the bird or inſect, as aſſerted by the beſt authority, it 
fixes them upon ſome neighbouring thorn, and when thus 
ſpitted, pulls them to pieces with $9-kill,-139--the ſmaller 
red butcher-bird migrates the places where they are to 
be found, 135, 136—their neſts, and the number of their 
eggs—the female feeds her young with caterpillars and other 
led but bon after accuſtoms them tu fleſh procured by 
the male with great induſtry - thelr nature very different 
Ben ather-birds of prey: ib. Ar tal care 3 ſor inſtead 
of driving out their young from the neſt to ſhift for them- 
elves, they keep them with care, and even when adult 
do not forſake them the whole brood thus live in à family 
together each family afterwards live apart, and hunt in 
goncert - upon the returring ſeaſon of courtſhip, this union 
is at an end, the family parts for ever, each to eſtabliſh a 
little houſehold of his own; 1 35<-the manher of flying is al- 


ways up and down, ſeldom dirett or ſideways--different 


kinds of this bird; 136 | ; p42 G | 
Butter, the fat of the manati ſerves in all caſes inſtead of 
* W. 186 F the ) ; 10 of be 2 
Buttenſſ, one o principal ornaments of ori po- 
Od ag countries, the ar is and more beau- 
tiful than with vs, viii. Mr. Reaumur found, that layin 
the aurelia in a warm room, he haſtened the diſcloſure 


the butterfly, and keeping it in an ice · houſe, he delayed it 


- 
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16406 eForts which it makes to get free from its .aurelia 
tate, are not ſo violent as thoſe had in changing from the 
; caterpillar into the aurelia, n the . iy get rid of 
the aurelia, z8—eaſfily diſtinguiſhed from wn of every other 
kind by their wings—Linkzos has reckoned up above ſeven 
hundred and fixty different kinds, yet the catalogue is in- 
complete, 32—number and beautiful colours of -1t3 wings, 
33—butterflies can diſcover their mates at more than a 
_y diſtance, 34—deſcription of the head, corſelet, and 
body, 35—the eyes have not all the ſame form ; but the 
coat has a luſtre, in which may be diſcovered all 
5 colours of ws rv examined cloſely, it has 
rance of a me ying glaſs, 36—the uſe of their 
feelers as yet 112 2 of their trunks.— 
Arent between burterflies moths, 38—they often 
0 the a h of the female at 2 MC? two miles 
14 — t ſenſe is not eaſy to conceive—it has no 
organs for ling — the female is | at arger than the male, 9 
Af diſturbed whi e united, the female flies off with 
male on her back, entirely paſſive upon the occafion—after 
8 n, they depofite their eggs and die—all females of 
tribe are impregnated by the male by one aperture, and 
joy airs their gps by. by another, 40—eyery butterfly chuſes for 
inſtead of the plant moſt grateful in its win 
E that it has fed upon in its reptile. form—how 
keep their eggs warm, and alſo entirely concealed, 2 
— do 1 y till che winter warns them of their ap- 
A 3 ſome continue the whole winter in hollows 
of thees, do not provide for poſterity until the bei 
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t in of April, then . theip retreats, depoſite their eggs, 

nion die, 42 ſome kinds actually live apon A g. U. 125 

hs Frog in man, diſerent from of all che animals, 

| 

rent 4, 4 2 bird, often remains perched I 
l 44 2 1 fame bough—lives more upon frogs, 

d of mice, — mech, — upon birds more troubleſome to 
be ee Es Abs fas 

t it ia a proverb to one ely 1 
- rant, a Na- buzzard, the — Bae 


5 and the hen-harrier, are of this tribe, and differ 
*. r 130 7 8 
l it, Vox. VIII. ef? 


305 
345. 
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| Byron (Commodore) eee tet; bes Gen ths 


_ gigantic race of mankind, 1 


Cabidi, the ſame animal as the capibara, iii. 1 

Cackalot, a ſiſh ſaid to purſue a ſhoal of herrings, and to 
ſwallow thouſands at a gulp, vi. \166=—it has 2 
under the name of the ſpermaceti whale, till Pennant 
made the diſtinction, borrowing its name from the French 
ſeven diſtinctions in this tribe—deſcription, 214—the throat 


of this animal very formidable - with eaſe it could ſwallow 


an ox it can at one ne gulp p ſend a ſhoal of fiſhes down its enor- 

mous gullet—it terriſies the dolphins and porpoiſes ſo much, 

as often to drive them on ſhore—it contains two precious 

drugs, ſpermaceti and ambergtis, 214—the oil of this fiſh 
is eaſily convertible into ſpermaceti, by er of bg. with a ley 

of p6r- aſh, and hardening it in the manner of 
are now made of it, 216—the balls of am 
found in all fiſhes of this kind, but chiefly. in the 0 For 


ſtrongeſt, 217 


Caę ui, or ihe faki, is the largeſt monkey of the ſagoin 


kindeit; deſctiption, i iv. 237 

Cajeta, a mountain near it, was ſplit by an earthquake, 
1. 157 
Ce, in Sal aa they ptoduce there fix or ſeven 
thouſand chickens at a A v. 168 

Calabria and Sicily firſt taught the other OT of 


Europe the manufacture of filk, viii. 50 


Calas, the horned Indian raven, v. 235 - 

Calcination, all anima! ſubſtances w calcined afe the 
Tame, vil. 3. 
Calenlatian made by Kircher | in taking the heights of 
places are incredible; and why, i. 1; 54, 

Calf, nathe given to the young of the hind, or the fe- 


male of the ſta 3 
Calf; of hind-calf ; the flag called ſo the firſt year, ii. 


11 
Saum, the on monkey of St. Jago, of che ancient 


continent its deſcription, iv. 2 


Cailyonymus, the -e of this fiſh, vi 
Cale, attended with deluges of rain—why, and where i. 
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non ig in. 5—camel and 
ouly « — Fc of the ſame, which 


F. 
hot two L 
has ſubſiſted time immemorial— the only ſenſible difference 


between thoſe two races, the uce with each other, 
and the mixed breed is rs beſt—of the two tha 


is 2 the moſt numerous — countries where the 
Ar iv, ve $04-—hckher can ſub- 


the North 
i. or . e Ar to the 1 2 A* of 
. temperate of eee 


5 


it can continue to trayel rainy days without drinking, 


often ſix or ſeven days 52 any, ſuſtenance its feet 
2 irgve] upon na, an a8 an nfit for moiſt or 


0 to agate 
e ode 9 Hoy kar ve 22 ene e 


a, but — 2 in neither might perhaps 
(NN ies, but would Le — 2 ps 


poke their ſtrength ; 7 their patience would orſake 2 em 


inſtead of enric become a burthen to their kee 
2 to E animal is put among the Arabians, 


3044 305—its education, 306—it has , fifth ſtomach, as a 


reſervoir, to hold a greater greater quantity of of water than imme- 
diately yum pre the 2 5 itſelf preſſed with 
this N 02 1 4 

Fon 4 1 cles, „into the 
N 22 ſtraitened for water, have. Yen rw err their 
they expected to find within them —coun- 


ies gb ommerce is execs on, by, means of camels, 


$07 —trading trading journies in caravang—their food, 308 —pur- 
lue their 7 1 when e. ed aps wins Rees aſtray—its pa» 
tience and docility when hat manner the 


female receives the male one ale Ie left 8 wait on ten fo. 
males, che ref eaſtrated they live from forty to fifty 
years, 3 io every part of this animal converted, to ſome 
uſeful purpoſe—its very excrethients are not uſeleſs, 511— 


en, 308 


Came), the lms an 


E of driving the air it breathes over every part o 750 
dense eben ges of its colour, 15 it is an error that 
the colour of the 1 it approaches, 154d 
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ſcription of it by Le Bruyn it often moves one eye, when 
the other is at reſt - ſometimes — 4 ſeems to look di- 
rectly forward, while the other looks backward; and one 
looks upwatd, while the other regards the earth, 154, 155, 
I 5 \ af A 
e deſcribed, iv, 298—dimenſions of a young 
one, 299= inhabits the deſerts of Africa, 298—-no animal 
from its diſpoſition, or its formation, leſs fitted for a ſtate of 
natural hoſtility, 299, 300 it lives entirely upon vegetables, 
and when grazing, ſpreads its fore legs wide to reach the 
paſture=-known to the ancients, but rarely ſeen in Eufope= 
often ſeen tame at Grand, Cairo, in Egypt=Pompey ex- 
hibited at one time ten upon the theatre, 300 þ 
© Camerarivs, his deſcription of the pe rfections à horſe 
ought to poſſeſs, ii. 372 | RL l 
© Camlet made of the hair of animals about Angora, ili. 58 
Canada, above thirty thouſand martins ſins ann 
imported from that country into England, iti. 32 
' Canals, for the circulation of blood through the Bones, 
are of different capacities, during the different ſtages of 
life, ii. 194, 195—canal of communication through which 
the blood circulates in the foetus, without going through the 
lungs, found open in ſome bodies when diſſected, vii. 58 
N by the name, original! fi the Cana 
Iſlands—comes to us from Germany, whats y are bred it 
numbers - at what period brought into Europe is not known 
about a century ago they were ſold at very high prices, 
and kept only for the amuſement of the great—in its native 
iflands it is of a duſty grey colour, and ſo different from thoſe 
ſeen in Europe, as to raiſe a doubt about its ſpecies, v. 339 
rules and inſtructions for breeding them in a dome 
ſtate, 340, n for bree 5 in Germany, v. 
342 — food the old ones maſt be ſupplied with, when the 
young ones are excluded—ſo prolific are theſe birds ſome- 
times, that the female will be ready to hatch a ſecond brood 
before the firſt is able to quit the neſt, 343—this bird kept 
in company with the linnet or gold-finch, pairs and produces 
a mixed breed, moſt Jike the canary-bird, and reſembling 
it in its ſong, 344—taught to pick up the letters of the al- 
phabet at the word of command, to ſpell any perſon's name 
in company, 41 NN . 
Canary boar deſcribed, iii. 195 f 


* 


Cancerous breaſts cured by the ſucking of the rubeth, or 
the land- toad, vii. 102 | 

* ＋ quickly extinguiſhes in an exhauſted receiver, and 
Why, 1. 333 © 

8 filled with water, and left to freeze, burſt, i. 179 
Cant barides, well known in the ſhops by the name of Spaniſh 
flies, and for their uſe in bliſters - their deſcription, with 
the differences from each other, viii. 141—the countries 
where, and trees on which they are ſeen—it is reported, 
that the. country people expect the return of theſe inſets 
every ſeven years—their bad ſmell is a guide for thoſe who 
catch them they ſmell ſo diſagreeable, as to be perceived 
at a great diſtance, eſpecially about ſun- ſet, though not 
ſeen at the time, 142— they yield a deal of volatile cauſtic 
falt—their qualities—the effects fall principally upon the 
urinary Pt ges—in what manner they are killed, 143 

Cape de Verde iſlands—a ſouth- wind prevails in them du- 
ring the month of July, i. 345 8 

Cape of Geod Hope, a north-weſt wind blows there durin 
the month of September, i. 346—at the Cape of Go 
Hope, it is cuſtomary to hunt the elephant for its teeth, iv. 
286—in what manner - account of an unhappy huntſman. 
28 I * @- 4 | * 
| Capibara, or cabial, an animal reſembling an hog of 
about two years old, iti. 190—its deſcription—ſome natu- 
raliſts have called it the water-hog; and why, 191—a na- 
tive of South America, and chiefly * 1 e borders 
of lakes and rivers—like the otter it ſeizes the fiſh, upon 
which it preys, with its hoofs and teeth—lives alſo u 
fruits, corn, and ſugar-canes—its "7 reſembles the braying 
of an aſs, more than the grunting of an hog—its only place 
of ſafety is the water, into which it plunges, when purſued ; 
and keeps ſo long at the bottom, that hunter can have 
no hopes of taking it there, 192—when young is eaſily 
tamed—its fleſh has a fiſhy taſte, but its head is ſaid to be 
excellent, 192 NIN ; | 

Capons taught to clutch a freſh brood of chickens through- 
out the year, v. 1 | 

Capon of Pharaoh ſuppoſed the true ibis—is a devourer 
of ſerpents, and follows the caravans that go to Mecca, to 
feed upon the offal of the animals killed on the journey, v. 
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weeks, 179 — Mr. 
carp to give it a fine flavour, vi. 180—its deſeription, 3 


216 . 


Caracal, or the fiaguſh, a native of the Eaſt Indies, re 
ſembles the lynx in fize, iii. 
Caracol, a town fituated at 4: foot of the Andes, i. 147 
* a plant in the Weſt Indies, which clings round 
the tree it happens to be near—it keeps away that nouriſh- 
ment defigned to feed the trunk, 2 laſt entirely de. de · 
oys its ſu porter, ii 
*  Carapo, deſcription EY fiſh, vi. Th 
Carzſ/a, a volcano in South America,; 
Caravan, a fingle lion of the deſert pf ua attacks an en- 


tire caravan, ni. 216 —the aſſemblage Falled a caravan 


ſometimes compoſed | of numbers amounting to ten thou- 
ſand, iy. 38 
' Carcojou, name giyen by the North Americans to the glut- 
ton——its manner of killing the rein-deer, iii. 170 
Carileu, name the Americans give the rein-deer, iti. 1 53 
Carli (Father) his account of the faithful ſervices of 1 mon- 
keying » where he went to convert the ſavage na- 
tives to Chriſtianity, iv. 231 
e Carnivorgu; animals ſeek their food in gloom * 1. 
1—they are ſharper than the ruminating animals, and v, by 
their ſtomaths ſmall,” and their inteflines ſhort, 2—their in- 
teſtines thin and lean, 4—exceps the dog, none w__ — 


a voluntary attack, but with the odds on their fide, 


in proportion as each wants ſtrength, it uſes the Aae 


of patience, aſſiduit Yo and cunning, 320—there 1 18 one claſs 


that purſue in a pack, and encourage each other by their 
mutual cries, 322—ſupport a flate wor famine for ſeveral 
weeks together, 35 z milk 3 in thoſe animals i is more ſparing 


than i in others, in 


Carniverous birds Ax! for ſu 8 of the fize moſt ap- 
proaching | their own, v. 81. dee B Birdi. 

Cain, an experiment mide with this fiſh in a large vaſe 
of water, under an air pump, 'vi. 168 one found by Buffon 
not leſs than à hundred years old — this diſcovery confirmed 
by other authors, 1 Tan famous f in the egg not above three 

ul! famous for his invention of ſpayin 


the method of fattening it in a damp cellar—it has been 
known thus to live for a fortnight to grow n fat, 


| ak to get a ſuperior flavour, 312 


* 4 uſed to carry letters, v. = 
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Carrion-crow reſembles the raven in its appetites, its lay- 
ing, and manner of bringing up its young, v. 230 i 
Cartefius, his to explain the invariable motion of the 


1 winds, not quite ſo abſurd as that of doctor Lyſter, i. 342 
. | Carthagena, in America the heat of its climate affects 
ba the ſpeech of its inhabitants, which is ſoft and flow, and 
? their words generally broken—more than three of our 
army deſtroyed by the climate, in our unſucceſsful attack 
upon it, 1. 322, . | | 
8 Carthamus or baſtard ſaffron, ſtrongly purgative to man, 
v. 281—parrots very fond of it, v. 280 3 
eg Cartilage, the thyroid cartilage, i. 108 --cartilages in 
| youth eat and plat in age, become at luſt d and 
ut⸗ y; and why, 195 I | 
 Cartilaginous fiſhes—their general conformation——ſuppofed 
53 — larger every day till they die, vi. 227 their in- 
2 ternal ſtrufture—are poſſeſſed of a twofold power of breath- 
mi ing—apertures by which they breathe, 228—the cartilagin- 
ous ſhark, or ray, live ſome hours after they are taken— 
ii, fiſhes of this tribe can remain under water, without takin 
i breath ; and can venture their heads' above the deep, an 
* continue for hours out of their native element 229— their 
Le ſeaſon and manner of copulating—and of bringing forth, 
19 230—little difference between the viviparous, and the | 
— oviparous kinds, in this claſs of fiſhes 231 flve diviſions of f 
100 the cartilaginous ih, 231 * 
er Caſbwary, a bird firſt brought into Europe by the Dutch 
ral from Java, in the Eaſt Indies, where only it is found—its 
ng deſcription, v. 68, 69—the- part which moſt diſtinguiſhes _ 
this animal is the head, which inſpires ſome degree of terror, 
p- 70—its internal parts deſcribed it has the of a warrior, 
the eye of a lion, the defence of a porcupine, and the ſwift- | 
ile neſs of a courſer, 72 —is not fierce in its natural character 
n how it defends i n manner of going— the 
ed Dutch aſſert that it can devour glaſs, iron, and ſtones, and 
be on — and burning — — - t the — fear, or 
| eaſt injury, 73—the of "its s is fifteen inches 
E round one — , 2 — be Ach where this 
Hh animal is found —it has not multiplied in any confiderable 
t degree, as a king of Java made a preſent of one to the cap- 
] tain of a Dutch ſhip, as a rarity, 74 e 


Fatacumbs of Egypt, ii. 277 | 
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Catamountain, or the Ocelot of Mr. Buffon, iii. 1 
deſcription, 356— it hunts for the hare, or the rabt 
; own one of the fierceſt, and for its fize, one of the moſt 
eſtructive animals in the world, wn. 262 | 
Cats, the wild hunt for the ſquirrel or the mouſe, ii. 320 
Catanra, a city utterly overthrown by an earthquake, i. 
111, 112 « 
Catapbractus, or kabaſſou, is one of the largeſt kinds of 
the armadilla, iv. 133 | 
Catarads of the Rhine, and of the Nile, i. 221-the ca- 
taract of the river 1 in — 3 r 1 
feet —— —a ca near ity o 
— in Sweden —other cataracts, 222 oy RET 
atara# of the eye, Mr. Cheſelden having couched a boy 
of thirteen, who to that time had been blind, and at once 
having reſtored him to fight, curiouſly marked the progreſs 


of his mind upon the occaſion, ii. 152 


illars, their differences from all other inſects, viii. 4, 
et ſeq.—all theſe animals are hatched from the eggs. of but-, 
terflies— during winter, the greateſt number of caterpillars 


are in an egg ſtate, 7—in the aurelia ſtate, they are. ſeem-, 
ingly deprived of life and motion, 8 - ſome do not make any, 


change at the approach of winter, but chuſe themſelves ſome 
retreat, and there remain quite motionleſs, and ag inſenſible 
as if actually dead—caterpillars of this kind are found. in 
great numbers together, encloſed in one common web that 
covers them all- there are ſome of the kind, whoſe butter- 
flies live all the winter; and where, 9—a fingle caterpiller 
eats double its own weight of leaves in a day, and ſeems. 
no way diſordered by the meal, 19—the body of the cater- 
pillar anatomically conſidered 11—avidity with which they 
feed 12—number of their ſtigmata, or thoſe holes through 
which the animal is ſuppoſed to breathe, 13—it has eighteen 
lungs—the experiment of Malphigi to aſcertain their uſe, 
14—all caterpillars ſpin at one time or another, 15—many 
of them change their ſkins five or fix times in a ſeaſon, 16—. 
and in what manner, 17——change into an aurelia, 19 
their retreats in that ſtate, 22, 23=there are thouſands of 
fiſhes, birds, and inſects, that live chiefly upon caterpillars, 

43a fingle ſparrow and its mate, that have young ones, 
deſtroy above three thouſand caterpillars in a week—ſome 


of the kind, fitted only to live upon leaves and plants, will . 
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eat each other, in preference to their table food, 44 
the dene of the larger kinds ſerve as _ to various flies, 
that very carefully fit their eggs in them, 46—number 
of worms remain within the body of the caterpillar, devour- 
ing its entrails, without deſtroying its life, 47—the inchneu- 
mon tribe is not the caterpiller's offspring, as ſuppoſed, but 
its e 10 * 

Cat i, its deſeription, vi. 300 , 

Cats, the whole tribe ſock their food alone and never unite 


for mutual defence, nor for mutual ſupport—and, except at ; 


certain ſeaſons, are enemies to each other—all of the cat 
kind devour nothing but fleſh, and ſtarve upon any other 
proviſion, iii. 198—their greateſt force lies in the claws, 200 
—the cat goes with young fifty-fix days; and ſeldom brings 
forth above five or ſix at a time the male often devours 
kittens — before they are a year old, they are fit to engender, 
T 
tion per without great pain; and Why - cats hunt 
the ſerpents in the iſle of Cypreve-nay = Pan than 
themſelves, is to them an indiſcriminate object of deſtruction 
—the mouſe is their favourite game, and they patiently 
watch a whole day, until the mouſe appears, 204—a flagrant 
mark by which the cat diſcovers its natural malignity their 
eyes ſee better in darkneſs than light; and why—it the in- 
habitant quits the houſe, the cat ſtill remains, 205—4s ex- 
ceſſively fond of ſome plants, ſuch as valerian, marum, and 
cat mint particularly loves fiſh, 206—its ſleep is 2322 
—its hair fends forth ſhining ſparks, if rubbed in the =_ 
the wild breed with the tame—deſcription of the wild cat, 
207 —inhabits the moſt mountainous and woody parts, lives 
moſtly in trees, and feeds only by night the cat was much 
higher in eſteem among our anceſtors than it is at preſent, 
208—laws of Howel, concerning the price of cats cat: 
were not naturally bred in our foreſts—of all quadrupeds, 
the wild cat is, perhaps, that whoſe inteſtines ace propor- 
tionably the ſmalleſt and the ſhorteſt ; and why, 208 common 
to the new continent, as well as the old— the blue-cat, 211 
the lion-cat, or more properly, the cat of Angora - the cats 
in Syria and Perfia remarkable for their long, ſoft hair, 212 
—all the cat kind are kept off by the fires which the inhabi- 
tants light to preſerve. their herds and flocks - and they hunt 
rather by the fight than the ſmell, 222—it happens that the 
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lion purſues the jackall or the wild dog, while they are hunt 
ing upon the ſcent, and merely for themſelves; the lion is 
then an unwelcome A the fruits of their toil 
from thence, 8 has ariſen the ſtory of the lion's 
vider, 223—the lion devours a great deal at a time, and pe. 
nerally fills himſelf for two or three days to come—in the 
deſerts and foreſts, his moſt uſual prey are the gazelles, and 
the monkeys, 223—the race of cats noxious in p ion to 
their power to do miſchief—inhabit the moſt torrid latitudes 
of India, Africa, and America, and have never been able 
to multiply beyond the torrid zone ; they ſeldom attack man, 
though provoked of all animals theſe are the moſt fullen, 
Wo e 5 t claſſes of the 
kind from the lion to thy cat, 267 — the wild cat and the 
martin ſeldom meet without a combat —it is not a match 
for the martin, 369—the cat of Pharaoh injudiciouſly cal- 
led the ichneumon, 376—cats of Conſtantinople, a name 
the gennet, and why, 388 h | 
Cattle, we have the beſt breed of horned cattle in Europe, 
i. 12==the large hornleſs bred in fome 8 of England, 
originally from Poland, 13 the Dutch bri:.g great quan- 
tities of lean cattle from mark, to fatten on their own 
rich grounds—that of Ukraine becomes fat, and is conſider- 
ed the largeſt breed of all Europe—in Switzerland theſe 
animals grow to à large fize—not ſo in France, i, 19—ſfize 
mn Barbary, Ethiopia, Perſia, and Tartary, it. 20—leather- 
mouthed cattle, 45— liable to be deſtroyed by the - South- 
American bat, vampyre, iv. 146 
Caverns, the amazing cavern of Eldenhole in Derby- 
ſhire, i. 60—the dreadful cavern in the country of the Ar- 
rian Indians, called the Gulph of Pluto, deſcribed by Ælian, 
61—cavern of Maeſtricht, 63 —its deſcription, 64—no part 
of the world has a greater number of artificial caverns than 
Spain, 64—in general deſerted by every race of meaner 
animals, except the bat—the caverns called Oakley-hole, 
the Devil's-hole, and Penpark-hole in England, 65—the 
cavern of Antiparos, and its diſcovery, GY how natural 
caverns formed, 72—two hundred feet as much as the low- 
eſt of them is found to fink, 73—one in Africa, near Fez, 
continually ſends forth ſmoke or flames, 9g © 
Caviar, the inhabitants of Norway prepare from 


g3 
found in the body of the porpeſs, a ſavoury liquor, which 
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makes a delicate ſauce, and is good when eaten with bread, 
vi. 224—it is made with the roe of ſturgeon—more in re- 
queſt in other countries of Europe than with us—and is a 
confiderable merchandize among the Turks, Greeks, and 
Venetians—manner of making it, 277 
Cauſes, id) ow. ur of final cauſes a barren ſtudy: and, 
likea virgin dedicated to 8 nothing, i. 20 
© Cauſtic, cantharides yield a great deal of volatile cauſtic 
t. VI. 143 | 5 
e , ant of crocodile, Vii. 119 af 
Cayopolin, a kind of & mr deſcripti 
Cea, an ifland waſhed away with ſeveral 
»1, 134 | 
Cal! alte by the bees, vill 70, 71 
Cenere, à mount of recent a » 1, 162 
| Centinel, ſome animals carefully avoid their enemies, 
placing centinels th warn of danger, and know how to puni 
as 
tafety 


, iv. 2 48 


negle& their poſt, or are unmindful of the common 
ii. 324—when the marmouts venture abroad, ane is 
as a ſentry, 18 a lofty rock, iv. 43—the buſtards 
ve centinels placed upon proper eminencies, where always 
on the watch, chey warn the flock of the ſmalleſt appearance 


of danger, v. 1 \ a 
Centipes, the ſcolopendra, vii. 302 me 
Centriſcus, a kind of cartilaginous fiſh, vi. 291 ö 
Cepbur, name given by the ancients to the monkey now 
mona, iv. 234 f 


Cepola, the deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 301 

Cerigo, an iſland of the Archipelago, where many wild 
aſſes are found, ii. 377 | 9 > ; 
whale and its varieties reſemble qua- 


petites and affections, vi. 182—they are conſtrained ev 
e thive allies. io coiee wp the" frrthds W-whb 
th, as well as to ſpout. out through their noſtril, for they 

ve but one, that water which they ſucked in while gaping 


for their prey, 183—the ſenſes of theſe animals ſuperior to 


thoſe of other fiſhes, and it is moſt likely that all animals of 

the kind can hear, 184—they never produce above one 

young, or two at the moſt; and this the female ſuckles in 

the manner of quadrupeds, her breaſts being placed, as m 

the human kind, above the navel— diſtinctive marks of this 
ibe, 185, 186, 187 | 
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Na men of every age and nation have made that 
han a favourite purſuit—in our country it was Mays 
— a principal Urerſion of the great, 1. I the ſame 
in Sicily, 120—and in China, 121—terms uſe by hunters 
in that chace, 113, 114—chace of the fox—cant e uſed 
by the huntſmen in it, 328—theſe ſports reſerved 
vereigns for E articular W and when, 109— 11 


reigns of. Wi iam Rufus and H the Furſt, 2 
criminal to deſtroy a human 414 a beaſt of chace— 


facred edifices thrown down for room to beaſts of chace, 


110—chace of the ſtag, as performed in England, 112, 116 
of all varieties, that of the oftrich the moſt Og, is alſo 
the moſt entertaining—deſcription of i it v. 59, : 

Chacrelas, white men go by that name in 8. K Eaſt Indies, 
J. 241 | 
Chatoden, or the cat-fiſp, its deſcription, vi. 302 _ 
Chaſincs, a bird of the ſparrow kind, v. 31 $ 317, f ar 
time of emigration of the hen, 32 

Cbapotonadas, a mper in America, i. 

Cbarles XII. when ſhot at the ſiege of Frederickſhill, was 
ſeen to clap his hand on the hilt of his ſword, ii. 208 

Chergjj, 2 only ſort of horſes for hunti lions, iii. 226 

Charybdis, a a fg Nicola Peſce jumped into it, conti- 
nued for three quarters of an hour below, and at laſt ap- 
peared holding a golden cup in one hand, and making his 
2 _ ng the waves with the other, i, 290r—Gaſcription of 

gulph, 297 

Chaſms, amazing in the Alps, i. 59—and ſtill more in the 
Andes, — + that produce chaſms or fiſſures, 62 

Chatterer, a bird native of Germany—its deſcription, y. 
242 
| "Check, the inhabitants of Canada uſe no other than the 

milk of the hind, or the female of the ſtag, ili. 124—thoſe 

3 little and well taſted, 15 - never breed mites, 
1 

Cheeps, the oldeſt meaſure of the human figure in his mo- 
na in the firſt pyramid of Egypt, ii. 264 

Cheſolden, after couching a boy of thirteen for a catarati, 

blind from his infancy, and at once reftoring him to fight, 
curiouſly marked the progreſs of his mind upon the occa- 
fion, ii. 152 to 1 

Chevretin, or foe Gaizes deer, the leaſt of cloven footed 


\ 
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uadrupeds, and perhaps the moſt beautiful is moſt deli- | 
81 | onus Leg cription—native of India, Guinea, 


and the warm climates between the tropics, iii. 82—the male 
in Guinea has horns; but the female 13 without any—they 
chiefly abbund in Java and Ceylon, 8338 OTE 
Cheyne, ſuſpected the quantity of water on the earth daily 
decreaſing, i. 182 CO des 
Chicken, an amazing hiſtory of it in the egg, by Malpighi 
and Haller, ii. 30, er /eg.—in what manner fix or ſe ven thou- 
{and are produced at a time, at Grand Cairo, v. 168—ca- 
pons clutch a freſh brood of chickens throughout the year, 169 


Child hiſtory of the child in the womb, ii. 39 to 47—as 


the child increaſes in age, the inferior parts proportionably 
lengthen, ro8—a child marked with 2 2 mila to one 
the father had received in battle, 238—Sir Thomas Brown 
hoped to become able to produce children by the ſame me - 
thod as trees, z6—children of negroes able to walk at two 
months old; at leaſt to move from one place to another ſxin 
of children newly brought forth, is al\ 25 red, and why— 
the fize of a new-born infant about twenty inches, and its 
weight twelve pounds, 56—in cold countries continue to be 
ſuckled for four or five years together, 59 child's growth 
leſs every year, till the time of puberty when it ſcens 
to fart up of a ſudden, ii, 61 — in ſome . countries 
ſpeak ſooner than in others, and why, 64—children of the 

taſians ſpeak ſooner than thoſe of the Germans—vari 
methods pointed out to improve the intellects of children, 
64, et eg. white children ed eee produced from black 

arents ; but never black children from two whites, 240 
inherit the actidental deformities of their parents inſtances 
of it, 238—many inſtances of the child in the womb being 
marked by the ſtrong affections of the mother —how per- 
formed is not known, 249 — hard to conceive that the child, 
in the womb, ſhould take the print of the father's features, 248 
Cbinboraro, à remarkable mountain in South America, i. 


— have neither flats nor ſharps in their muſic, ii. 
166—their horſes weak, little, ill-ſhaped, and cowardly, 364 
— deſcription of that 1 n | 
 Choroſan, in Perſia, bodies previouſly embalmed and bu- 
ried in the ſands of that country, preſerved from corruption 
for 2 thouſand years, ii. 277 8 
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_ Chough, deſcription of the Corniſh chough, v. 23x __ 
St. Cbriſtepber, Dr. Grainger, who reſided for many yea 
there, affirmed, that of the ſame kind of fiſh t at 
end of the iſland, ſome were the beſt and moſt w ein 
the world; while others taken at a different end, were dan- 
and commonly fatal, vi. 345 8 | 
Chry/alis, or the aurelia, viii. 19 | 
Chry/es, an iſland ſunk near Lemnos, i. 134 4X, 
Cicero, a long poem of his in praife of No halcyon, of 
which but two lines remain, vi. 141 Wy - 
Circaſſians, deſcribed, ii. 30 | s 
Circe, an enchantreſs, armed her ſon with a ſpear headed 
with the ſpine of the trygon, vi. 256 


Circulation of the blood the bones, firſt acciden. 
tially diſcovered by Mr. Belcher iment made by him 


for on. pl a rrenges for circulation of the blood through 
the bones of different capacities, in the various fages of Bhs; 
ü. 194—circulation through all of the body, 195 1 
105 eee into two kinds; Mr. Buf- 
fon calls one the civet, the other the zibet -Aiſtinctions be- 


tween the two kinds the civet thirty inches long—both 


civet and zibet conſidered as varieties of the ſame. animal, 
as former naturaliſts have done, ii. 389—the civet reſem- 
bles the weaſel kind, in what—differs from them, in what— 
the opening of the pouch or bag, the receptacle of the civet, 
339, $907 money of taking the civet from the pouch—al- 
though a native of warmeſt climates, this animal lives in 
aw and even cold oy ee 2 food it 
likes bei drinks rarely, yet it es-urine z and, upon 
"ſuch occaſions, the . diſtinguiſhable from the fende 
numbers of theſe animals bred in Holland, and the p e 
of Amſterdam reckoned the pureſt of 1 quantity 
f N Ry to the quality and abundance of the 


e ſo ſtrong that it communicates to all parts 


of the animal's body, 392 — to its fur and ſkin manner of 
chuſing the perfume — the places of conſiderable traffic in it 
the animal irritated, its ſcent becomes greater; and tor- 
' mented, its ſweat is ftill ſtronger, and ſerves to adulterate 
or increaſe what otherwiſe obtained- from it—civit a more 
greed perfume than muſk—ſold in Holland for fifty ſhil- 
lings an ounce, 393=its eyes ſhine in the night—ſees better 
in the dark than by day breeds very faſt in climates where 


heat conduces to ion thought a wild fierce animal, 
never thoroughly — by prey, birds and animals 


it can overcome its claws feeble and inflexible—this perfame 


ite diſcontinued in iption, 
cdl, or collar * — h have them — Mr. 
Buffon ſays, none but monkeys, this an over · ſight, ii. 102 


Claws of the lion give a idea of its power; we aſcribe ' 


to its foree the effects of its arms, ui. 111—the weaſel kind 
neither draw in, nor extend their claws, as cats do, iii. 346 
—thoſe of the civet, feeble and inflexible, 394 

Climates, calamities in thoſe whero the air is condenſed by 
cold, i. 325. cauſe obvious and ſufficient to black - 
neſs of negroes, ii. 234 —complexions of different countries 
darken in proportion to the heat of the region, 233, 234— 
next to human influence, the climate has the ſtrongeſt effects 
upon the nature and form of quadrupeds, 328—thoſe exceſ- 
fively hot, unfavourable to horſes, 363—in general, water- 
fowls of no peculiar climate, vi. 104 


Cloth, now made worſe than ſome years paſt, iii. 44—Fle- 


mings poſſeſſed the art of eloth · working in a ſuperior degree, 

C —_— cut down by the Dutch at Ternate to Alle ho 
price of the ſpice—ſoon had reaſon to repent of their avarice, 
1, 32 

Clouds, the forerunners of a terrible hurricane, called by 
ſailors the bull's eye, i. 359 —daſhing againſt each other, 
produce electrical fire—water evaporates, and riſing, forms 
clouds, 368—the theory upon it - that of Dr. Hamilton, i. 
369—the author's of evaporation, 370—at once 
down their contents, and produce a deluge reflecting 
images of things on earth, like mirrors, 377 

Clupea, or herring; its deſcription, vi. 308 \ 

Coati, a monkey of the new continent, deſcribed, iv. 236 


Coan, the name of a dwarf lately dead at Chelſea, ii. 254 


Coaft of Italy is bordered with rocks of marble of different 
kinds—thoſe of France from Breſt to Bourdeaux, and Spain, 


compoſed of rocks, i. 27 1—of the ſea, have peculiar winds, 
winds all along 


348, et ſeq.—deadly thoſe of the Perſian 
Gulph, and thoſe of India, 359 | 
Coatimondi, extreme leugth of its ſnout—its deſeription 
very ſubject to eat his own tail—its habits, iv. 336, 337 
obitir, the loach, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 308 
Cobra di Capello, a kind of ſerpent, vii. 192, 201, 216 
| 3 


— 
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- Cochineal, mm = Ser of this inſect as iti our ſhops bre 
hed America, viii. 145—difference between the 2 
and wild cochineal - precautions uſed by thoſe Who take Gs 
of theſe inſets, 145, 146—the Tropin gator has a new har- 
veſt thrice a year—various methods of killin them.— produce 

different colours as brought to us - our — is only the 
females—uſed both for dyeing and medicine, 147 
- __ Cech, of all birds the cock the oldeſt com panion of man, 
and firſt reclaimed from the foreſt, v. is 581 ecies of cock 
from Japan, covered over with hair inſtead of feathers the 
weſtern world had the cock from Perſia—Ariffophanes's 
cock the Perſian bird—it was one of the forbidden foods 
among the ancient Britons—Perſia, that firſt introduced it to 
us, no longer knows it in nataral form, 161—countries where 
it is wild—peculiarities, in 2 wild condition another pecu- 
Hare in he of the Indian woods, their bones, when boiled, 

black as ebony, 162—the Athenians had cock-matches 


as a5 eee, animal of grea reater coura age, » when oppoſed to one 
i e 


of his ns cies—in erg India, the Philipine iſlands, and 
over the aft, We 104 g the f port an amuſement of 
kings and princes—cocks 1 China a: as bold, or ; o 600 
durs, 16 l of more ſtrength with leſs weigh 
courage proceeds from being the moſt fallacions of all Girds 
—a fingle cock ſuffices for a dozen hetis; and is the ap ani- 
mal whoſe ſpirits are not abated by indulgence—ſoor grows 
old; and in three or four years becomes e * 
of i impregnation, 164, 16; —how long cocks live, left to 
ſelves, not well aſcertained—Aldrovandus makes their age 10 
be ten years are injured, as Linnæus aſſerts, by elder -berries, 
170—the black chief found in heathy mountains and piny 
foreſts, 199—cock of the wood, ſee wood-cock, 
Cickle, a bivalved ſhell-fiſh, vil. 51 
Cocoa, the elephant eats the plant to the roots, 1 259 
Cod, from the banks of Newfoundland, purſues the * 
| 105 which flies before it to the ſouthern ſhores of 8 
—ſpawns in one ſeaſon, as Lewenhoeck aſſerts, ** 


whe tions of eggs or , contained in . le * 173 
—its deſcription, 308 .—fiſnery in Finger "Fab 
Cold, promotes earn although dimini 


force of menſtraums, 1. 370—extretnity of it not elt * 
ductive of tawny complexions than that of heat, ii. 236— 
excellive, 3 * 


from corruption, 275 — fe 
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often prove fatal to the animal 


| 7 25 
| 3 of = 
7 45 its colour from juices flowin 
of the object contri to — 
© OM at which it appears, 156—of all 
by which mankind is diverſified, ours * beautiful 
to the eye, and moſt advantageous, 232—thoſe changes the 


African, the Afiatic, or. the American undergo, in their 


colour, are but a0 den deformities, which might proba- 
be removed, 242—nothing exceeds the delice te 
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1 Leaky af cold nal lefs e of a 


rawny than that of heat, ii. e: 


the ſin whitens wax and Linen, and darkens- the human 


; complexion, 235—the fun not the only cauſe of darkening 


it, 236 

14 (1 (Le noeon: of an ape he fa in th night of 
Concretions, {carte an animal, or a part of their bodies, in 

1 i 205 not formed, 33 hag 

found but few cures by the elteacy of, of ,theſe S 

77 
Condamine, (La) knows a. fiſh 2 of the pry 
5 Vn "ory 
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Condoma, anomalous animal of the goat kind, iti. 89=—14s 
deſcriptien, iii. 80, 81 SPA 5+ 


Cendor, poſſeſſes in a higher degree than the ©. 
the . render ĩt 1 . 6 ol 
to beaſts; and t6 man himſelf—is eighteen feet acroſs the 
wings extended, according to Acoſta; , Jarcilaſſo, and Deſ- 
marchais, v. 100=the beak ſo ſtrong as to pierce the body 
of a cow; two of them able to devour it they do not ab- 
ſtain from man himſelf--fortunately there are few of the 
ſpecies the Indians believe that they will carry off a deer, 
or a young calf in their talons, as eagles would an hare or 
a rabbit—and that their ſight is piercing, and their air ter 
rible; that ſeldom frequent the foreſts, is they require 
a large ſpace for the diſplay of their n cotne 
down to the ſea-ſhore at certain ſeaſons, when their prey 
fails upon land, they then feed upon dead fiſh, and ſuch nu- 
tritious ſubſtances as are thrown upon the ſhore—their counte- 
nance not ſo terrible as old writers have repreſented, 101— 
* thoſe who have ſeen this animal, lay the body is as large as 
that of a ſheep—many inſtances of its carrying away chil- 
dren, 102—circumſtantial account of this bird by P. Feu- 
illée, the only traveller who has accurately . deſcribed it, 
102 to 104-countries where it is found, 105—in the de- 
ſerts bf Pachomac, where it is chiefly, men {ſeldom venture 
to travela-its fleſh as diſagreeable as carrion, 102 
Conepate, an animal reſembling the ſkink in all things ex- 
cept fize, iii. 381 ! | ; 5 
Congar of America, reſembles the tiger in natural ferocity, 
4 far inferior in its dimenſions, iv. 331 ll 
Congelation, the heat of blood in man and other animals is 
about thirty degrees above congelation ; but in the marmout 
and other animals which ſeem to ſleep the winter, the heat 
of the blood is not above ten degrees above congelation, iv. 


tants of that country deſire ardently to proſtitute their wives 
and daughters to ſtrangers for trifling advantages, ii. 74 
2 its cat name given to the genetts, and 
voy, 1. 338 | | 
e of Anerica—thit part under the lis is cool and 
pleaſant, ü. 233 k | : F | 
| Ever, deſcriptionofthatbird, vi. 36—refidenceand neſt, ;8 
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fometimes ſwims down the current, til it reaches the ſea— 

dangers encountered in this voyage, 39 l 

_ "Copel, manner of making that veſſel, i. 166 

Cepnlatren, natural inſtinct for the proper times —jnſtances 

on eg ne 338—gnats produce young, without copulation, 
I a | y 


Coguallin, the Brafilian {quir irt el, ſo called by Buffon, iv. 16 
rr red never met with in the foſſil world, 
——— vi 
Ccral. plants, their various appearances, viii, 193 opinion 
df count Marſigli upon — Ellis proves i the work 
'of reptiles of the polypus kind, 194—principal experiment 


To this parpoſe, 1 

Coralines, called fungi madrepores, viii. 197 | 

Cordyle, the tockay and the tejuguacu fill up the chaſm 
the crocodile and the African iguana, vii. 14 
Coret, a ſea-ſnail, performs the offices of male and Emale 

ut the ſame time, vii. 31 | hg 
EI Wa drefling a hare in the true Roman taſte; 
IV. 1 f 

| Cirin, name of the third variety of gazelles, by Mr. Buf- 

» We 7 | 

 Cormorant, its deſcription and food—re--.ackably voracious 
with a ſudden digeſtion, vi. 64—its form diſagreeable—its 
voiceſhoarſe and croaking—all its qualities obſcene—no won= 
der Milton makes Satan perſonate this bird objection againſt 
this paſſage of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; vindicated—fiſhes in 
freſh waters, and in the depths of the ocean, 65—builds in 
cliffs of rocks, and in tree preys in the day - dme, and by 
night—once uſed in England for fiſhing; in what man- 
ner, 66—how educated in China, for the purpoſes of —_—_ 
67—the beſt fiſher-of all birds, 68—ſometimes has caught 
tlie fiſh by the tail—the fins prevent its being ſwallowed in 
that pofition—how it manages the fiſh in this caſe; 6g—re- 


marked for the quickneſs of its fight, 73 


| Corn, the flying ſquirrel is apt to do a great deal of damage 
in the corn fields, iv. 37 

Cornaro, lived an hundred years with a conſtitution natu- 
rally feeble, ii. 2059 8 
* Cornea of a flea has above fix thouſand facets, according 


to Leuwenhoeck—Paget adapted the cornea of a flea in a 
| | 2 
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ition, to ſee objects through it with a microſcope, and. « 
Lade chus ſeen appeared like an army of pigmi — arch 
of a bridge was a ſpectacle more magnificent than human ſxill 
could perform the flame of a candle i ſeemed a beautiful illu- 
mination, Vil. 8 | 


_ Cornwall, nd, make that Conf « face of pant 


vi. 326 I* | | | 
1 dreadful tempeſts wholly unknown along its 


coaſts, i. 348 - amazing ſize of oyſters along that coaſt, yu. 51 
Corrira, or the runner, a bird of the crane kind—its de- 
ſcription, vi. 21 , 2 £ x 

orruption, exceſſive cold preſerves bodies from it and 
a great degree of dryneſs p. ed by heat, it, 275—earth, 
if drying and aſtringent, produces ſame effect, 276 
bodies never corrupt at Spitſbergen, though buried for 
thirty years, 274—men and animals buried in the ſands of 


Arabia, preſerved from corruption for ages, as if actually 


embalmed, N buried in the monaſtery of the 
Cordeliers at Thoulouſe, preſerved, from 2 276— 
bodies previouſly embalmed buried in the ſands of Choro- 
fan, in Perſia, preſerved from corruption for a thouſand 
years, 277—amazing preſervation from it, in a mummy 
lately dug up in France, 28 Ws a 
Coryphena, the razor-fiſh, its deſcription, vi. 303 
Cotopaxi, volcano in South America, deſcribed by Ulloa, 


1. 9g—more than three geographical miles above the ſurface | 


of the fea, 151 ; | 
| Cotton-trees the feed intoxicates parrots, as wine does 
man, v. 280 : | | 

Cottus, the buſl-head—deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 303 
Couando, much leſs than the porcupine—ats deſcription, 
iv. 11 

. the red tyger, by Mr. Buffon, iti. 244—ex- 
tremely common in South America, 246—in what manner 
the Indians encounter it, 246, 247 | 
. Coulterneb, remarkable bird of the Penguin kind. Sce 
Puffin. | | 
; BY inhabited before 1666, now deſerted—the ſands 
which cover it, 1. 364 | 

Cows, allured by muſic, ti. 169—of ruminant animals, 
the cow kind deſerves the firſt rank, iii. 8—meaneſt pea- 
_ ants in Germany, Poland, and Switzerland, kill one cow at 
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leaſt for their own table—ſalted and hung up, is preſerved 
as à delicacy the year round—cows want the upper fore- 


teeth, g—in no part of Europe cose grow ſo large, yield 


more milk, or more readily fatten than in England make 
no particular diſtinction in their herbage, indiſcriminately 
devouring the proper quantity it gives back more than it 
takes from the age of the cow known by the teeth 
and horns—the number of its teeth, 10, 11—have eight 
cutting teeth in the lower - jaw manner of ing them, 
11—the horns more ſurely determine this animal's age, 
and how—while this animal lives, the horns lengthen, 12 
wants in udder what It has in neck—the larger the dew-lap, 
the ſmaller the quantity of its milk the kind to be found 
m every part of the world—large in rtion to the rich 
neſs of the paſture Africa remarkable for the largeſt and 
ſmalleſt cattle of this kind; as alſo India, Poland, and Swit- 
zerland—among the Eluth Tartars, the cow ſo large, that a 
tall man only can reach the tip of its ſhoulder, 14—of all 


9 „the cow moſt liable to alteration from its paſ- | 
tu e bꝛeed of the Iſle of Man, and moſt parts of Scot- 


land, much leſs than in England, alſo differently ſhaped, 


13z—the- breed improved by foreign mixture, adapted to 


ſupply the imperfections of our own,” 12 —fuch as purely 
Bri 1 ; far in rior in fize to thoſe: of the Continent, + ou 
the cow, the urus, and the biſon, animals of the ſame kind 

—(difference in fize not ſo remarkable as thoſe in its form, 
hair, and hornz—many conſidered as a different kind, and 
names given them as à diſtin ſpecies, when in reality all 


the ſame, 15—only two varieties of the kind really diſtinct, 

and che batfilo—they bear an antipathy to each 
other —ſcarce a part of the world where the cow kind is - 
not found, 18—variety of the horns—thoſe in Iceland are 
without horns, ig che Barbary cow, or zebu, 23—of all 


the cow 


animals, the cow moſt extenſively 8 inhabitant 
of the frozen fields of Iceland, and the 

Lybia, 24-— other animals preſerve their nature or their 
form with inflexible perſeverance the cows ſuit them 


ſelves to the appetites and conveniences of mankind 

no animal has a greater variety of kinds, none more hum 

ble and pliant, 25 — the cow and biſon breed among each 

other the cow does not breed with the buffalo no animals 

more diſtinct, or have * antipathies to each other, 
by 3 
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26—the cow goes nine month with young, 31—the gr . 
or Siberian © hy the little African, = pow are p19 nd 
races of the biſon, 32 animals of the cow kind, uy natura. 
liſts extended to eight or ten ſorts, reduced to two aan animal 
4 r compurnd the eyoy of a bn 
of it, 33, 34— reek ared the eyes of a beautiful 
woman to thoſe of a cow. 72—it eats two hundred and ſeven - 
ty-fix plants, and reje&s two hundred and eighteen, 176 
en ER te | WL | 
rab, a ruminating fiſh, iii. 5—ſurprifingmannerin which the 
monkeys draw crabs from a water, iv. 228——found in freſh- 
and ſalt water, and upon land, —deſcription—its inteſtines. 
have many convolutions, vi. 363, 364 land - erabs of vari- 
ous kinds ſome healthful and 22 poiſonous 
or malignant to a great de places where found, 364 
Violetcrab of the Caribbee iſlands deſcribed their food 
their 12 the principal inſtrument for ſeizing and cut- 
ting their food—catch. ſuch hold, that the limb is loſt ſooner 
than the graſp—thus it gets off, leaving its claw-faſtened upon 
the enemy—the claw performs its duty, and keeps a minute 
faſtened upon = finger, while the — res off—it os 
no great matter by a leg or an arm, as C again, the 
animal becomes perfect as beſore, vi. 36 hey Fm wa and 
amazing march from the mountains ta the ſea-ſhore, to-depo- 
5 
are owly travelling up the mountains, 364, 365— wait. 
the benefit of ſea - water Þ their delivery, — their 
 ſhells—have under their ſtomachs four white ſtones, which 
gradually decreaſe, as the ſhell hardens, and when come to 
perfection, are not to be found, 368. ſcaſon and manner in 
which they are caught, 368, 3 in Jamaica they are in 
great plenty, and conſidered as one of the greateſt delicacies 
many of this kind found poiſonous, 369, 370 
Soldier- crab, vi. 370. ſeen year deſcending G 
the mountains to the ſea: ſhore, to fit its „ and to 


22 itſelf with a new ſhell, 37 1--conteſt them 


ſome well looking favourite ſhell, for which they are rivals 
e —1 8 _ — ul the weakeſt 
i obli to 1 give j ö pute, 2— 
—— Som , ſends, forth a foekle cry, endeavouring 4 — 
the enemy with its nippera not much eſteemed for its fleſh, 


— 
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Chae, bred familiarly in our marſhes formerly—not now ; 


and why, v. {general charaQeriftics and habits of birds | 


of the crane-kind, 366,,367—their food and fleſh, 368— 
deſcription of the erane, 371—Gelſner ſays, its feathers, 
in his time, were ſet in £ and worn as ornaments in caps 
-—deſcription of this bird from ancient writers—who have 
mixed imagination with hiſtory hence have ariſen the fables 
of ſupporting their aged parents, 371—and fighting with 
pigmies—the crane a ſocial bird, and ſeldom ſeen alone— 
uſual method of flying or fitting, in flocks of ors ſixty 
together; while part» feed, the reſt keep guard—ſubiiſts 
moſfly upon. vegetables, 373—are known in every country 
of Europe, except our own—are birds of paſſage—ſeaſons 
of their migrations, during which they do incredible damage, 
chiefly in the night—were formerly known, and held in 
great 13 7 Ag the _ of their ee 
was a ty u 1 eir eggs, 373—Plutarch 
ſays, cranes were blinded> Rept in 1 . fatteyed for 
the tables of the great in Rome; at preſent, they are con- 
ſidered all over Europe as wreiched eating—quahties of its 
fleſh, 374—their note the loudeſt of all other birds; and of- 
ten heard in the clouds, when the bird jtſelf is unſeen, 375— 
amazing heights to which they aſcend when they fly— 
— 5 unſeen themſelves, they have diſtinct viſion of every 
object below, 376. extraordinary length and contorſion of 
its windpipe—uſe made of their clangorous ſound they 
riſe but heavily, are ſhy birds, and ſeldom let the fowler 
them—their depredations uſually in the darkeſt 
nights; when they enter a field of corn, and trample it 
down, as if croſted over by a regiment of men, Didem 
their favourite fobd, r other comes * to them 
—Rhedi's experiments to this purpoſe—3 little falcon pur- 
ſues, and often diſables it, 3 uſed on Wh oc? 
cafions by thoſe fond of hawking—harbaroys cuſtom of 
breeding up cranes to he thus baited—eaſfily tamed—AI- 
bertus Magnus fays, it has a particular affection for man 
the female diſtinguiſhed from the male, by not being bald 
behind—never lays above two eggs at a time—the young 


are ſoon fit to fly; and'unfledged, they run with ſuch ſwift- 


neſs that a man cannot eaſily overtake them, 379, 380— 
Aldrovandus aſſures one was kept tame for above forty 
years the vulgar bear the 77 a compaſſionate regard 
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1 

prejudices i in its * heinous offence in ſome countrieg 

x" 380—diſtinctions between the crane and the 
rk, 382 © 


> Crane, the Balearic, from the conflaf Sica, and the 
de Ver iſlands, its deſeri —has been 2 
byſthe name of the ſea - p i 
crane of Pliny, — * in 
bel the f. * 
. theif 
— rad .cautige vi. 24 gs the remark- 
able of all the kind, the talleſt, bulkieſt, and 1201 beautiful, 


10—deſcribed, 1o—ſmall birds of the crane kind, vi. 22” 
:- Crantz, hiſtory of Greenland, i. 245. See Kratz. + 
Cræſan (king of Or ſeated on his throne, with all 
the barbargus pomp o 2 ern ſplendour, afking Solon if he 
had ever beheld apy thing ſo fine? was 3 that a 
the beautiful plumage or pheaſant, he could 
at no other finery, v. 18 4 
' Cricetus, the * rat, b Mr. Buffon calledthe lente, 
iv. 81—Its deſcription—is | | peſt in the countries 
where found, and every method made ae of to deſtroy it— 
Its hole a curious object for contemplation ; ſhews a 
ſuperior to the reſt of the rat kind—deſcription-of it—their 
— 82 contain two buſtiels pf good grain in each 
apartment — means of finding out their retreats, $3=—pro- 
duce young Bard are 2 year, and bring five or fix at a 
time, 84 evaſtations p aces famine—thiy d % 
each other—their fur 2 ray 84 


' Cricket, 1 * fo, iü. 6—dif... 
ference from the graſhopper VOICE, 350 
food, 351—neverdrink 5 make 
ther: forſake their fituation, | N 


. Mole- crictet, deſcribed, 


I 

ainſt the black beetle, 35 3h. ir care aud rnd in * 

reſervation of their g. 354 
Crocbec, in the of a flag, wi. 114. 

ce extraordinary combat between this — and 

ev tiger, ii. 247 the ichneumon. diſcovers and 7 

ggs- kills its young, and ſometimes entering = | 
the . when =—— on the ore, db 


d 
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it, Ow it lays in the at a time, : 
— 2 . bed. N fi places _ 


| togethe Ca 8—deſcription, 
— wi les of e Fee HEINE 


* —_— oppoſition — 125 N 
ry tiger, 1 27—in w ri 

ſeizes its prey, 8 DTS 

mal in its o element, 128.— manner of taking it in 8 29 

often managed like a horſe; A gurb put inte 4, tha 

and the rider directs it as- he likes. manner 

hag BY rivers of 3 of Pur E 

we m our 130— an er 
peopled cine, xl ara ſolitary e 1 
river San mingo, are. ſt in ves 

5 with them, a goth on 


t receiving the ſmalleſt injury, probable pin 
2 its muſky ſubſtance amaſſed 4 er the legs == 


arms—its fleſh—the eggs to the ſavages moſt delicate mor. 
ſels—all breed near freſh waters—precautions in laying, 
their erg. 133—the female having introduced her 

de 2th, 3 ſhe, and the male, become their u 
———— 13 open bellied crocodile, rem] 
viviparous, has a falſe Ny Ber like the oppoſſum, for the young. 
to creep out and in as danger or neceſſity requires —their 
85 135 produced to 2515 at the amphitheatre at Wer 


138 
9 5 kind f , 
G PE l , bo 
e 341. "fa 


| e RGA Ut. 11 

Cre, fetch and carry . Jocllty of : a Hay; 80 

22 the carrion-crow 2 the raven in appetites, 
laying, and manner of bringing up its young the R’ 

230 

Creely, teaching the arts of cruelty, e to com- 

pitting them, . 30 
aceousy s of the lobſter kind, vi. 352 

” 0 che fox is ſo called during the firſt year, Þ iy. 2 


þorn blind, like thoſe of the dog, 331 


* 


266 I N D E X. 


euclos, fables invented of this bird, u fuflfciently re, 
futed, where it reſides in winter, or how provides for fo 0 
during that ſeaſon, ftill undiſcovered—ttis bird ſom 


2 tag "fowl th by 15 5 


minent noſtrils —diſcovers | itſelf, in our ge 

the fpring, by its well known * 7 heard earli 

or later as the feafon'is more ot leſs forward, and the —.— 
_ Inviting=from the" cheerful” voice of thi bird the farmer 
inſtructed in the real advancement of the year — hiſtory and 
nature b - PRTIOreY ty. x. 263—its call an 


invitation to 7 uſed n K. the male, generally 
perched upon à dead nee, or bare bough, repeating k ſong, 
wich he loſes when'the ſeaſon's over His note "Hh 
fant, though uniform—the female makes ro ne __ 
: — to ot neſt 2 ſome bee 
wa or arrow 
of the owner, 5 hers in ce, 26 J uf te fe 
one, this the little fooliſh bird ches with great. a uity, 
eee fondly thinks the great ill looking change- 
=_ 5 de A this voracious creatiire, thee credulous 
Are labour, not ſenſible ſue in feeding up 
2 7 race, 265. the ſtomach 'of this bird is enor- 
mots, and reaches from 2 breaſt bone to the ky 266—its 
food, 265—naturally weak and fearful—the” ſmaller me 
form” z train of purſuers; the wry-neck;, in 1 


moſt active in the chace, Pe e , in winter, to lie hid 


in hollow trees; z. or, to paſs into warmer climates— wh a 
cuckoo found in a willow log, i winter,267==probable 
non concerning its reſidence in winter Briſſon en hea not 
leſs than twenty-eight ſorts of this bird ; and talks of one of 
Brazil, as making a horrible noiſe in the foreſts; 268—fol- 
los a very different trade from what its nurſe endeavoured 
to teach it; and, according 0 Pliny, i in time 15 its 
inftruftor, vi. 23 

Cuckow:ſpit, or Froth-worm, its deſcription, vii 

Cud, the hare, the rabbit, and che uirret; e by Pi- 
erius among thoſe that chew the cud ; how true is not 
determined, iv. 3 

cCugiacu GR name in Braſll for the roe-buck, ifl, 1 

Cummin ſeed, formerly uſed in dreſſing a hare in true 
man taſte, iv. 15 

Car, the Cur- fax, iii. 332 
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, Griſcbeſf, e dite ebene the ſturgeon is found in great- | 
et numbers, vi. 2 
Corlow,a.fmelt bbd.okthe cram kind—its dimenſions, vi. 
23—places where found — manner of procuring its food, 25 
its habits, — number of egg ſeaſon of 
cdurtſhip, vi: 31—a bird of paſſage, a8 
Curran, e to man when ſwallowed whole, v. >; 
Currents of rivers well explained by the Italians, i. 200— 
bde' cartent-—hack currents 205;--ſometimes the current at 
bottom ſwifter than at topf and: when double current, 
206—found to run in all directions, 260 — manner in which 
— — of the current 
— Ong under the equator, 
the —— with 

difficulty in fix weeks a it — currents do not 
— — eoaſt the currents at 
dumatra extremely rapid, run from ſouth to north —alſo 
ſtrong currents between car and the Cape of Good 
— are thoſe continually flow · 
. ham ry Worn mega 
— — eye ö 
Current —— ET Sat gims 
more violent and irreſiſtible, i. 3 

. Cuſco, Garcilaſſo de la Vega ea ole io Spank 
e, tht ek dns lice wood, wikou corn 


e, the form of the face ſeems rather the refule e 
cuſtom, ü. 238 

Curls , ite deſoription L contrivance with which it is 
furniſhed FE 
viii. * ＋ 
i. 162 
Cymeephalus; the * of Buffon; the. laſt of the ups 


261-2 


kind —its deſcription—is a native of Africa and the Calls 


ws. %ũů (6»6õꝗ 
Oyprinus.,. or the carp, vi. 306 
| Czar of Ruſſia. See — of Ruſſia 


Dar, in the kinds, leads her young. forth for 
Reta ours» rr ind, iv. 5 

Dampier, has added more to natural hiſtory than half the 
FRO before him, vi. 391 


266 IN D E xX. 
- Damps, of rrious natures in minee—the fulminating x 


i. 79, 8 
p Pax, hars tang co dance to muſic, ir F- 5 
p Dancer, ad the-mongrel kind, iii. 28 


Das, the bred in England, ii. 286; 

Danube, has — openings into the ase K. i. 
132 proceeds from the Alps, 142—its Oburſo-the Turks 
and Chriſtians have fleets of men of war upon it, 
receives thirty leſſer rivers, 217==the huſo, eig, 
222 uantities in this river, vi. 8 

Dara, its inhabitants uſe oſtriches as horſes, v. 6 

Darien, — « particaldr called warree— 
deſcribed by Wafer, iii. 196 2 
a — ng how far the eye accommodates it= 
{elf to it, ii. 160— remarkable inflance of ity in a gentle- 
man, a major oder Charles the Firſt, ii. 161 

| Daubenton, gives a complete hiſtory of a dwarf, i. 254 

Deaf men, found to ſee the force of thoſe reaſonings, 
_ they could not hear, underſtanding every word as it 

was ſpoken, ii. go—one born deaf, muſt neceſſarily be 
dumb, | £7 0 Hr ns. men, who, born deaf, 
were reſtored to hearing, 4 perſon horn dex, by time 
and pains —— to write, 4 and by the motion 
cf the lips, an ade b, 4 —8 To 176 
= IS one of the moſt common diſorders in old age, 
n either internal, or ex- 


| Death, A young man born deaf and-dumb, know nothing 
of death, and never thought of it till the age of twenty- 
four, when he began co of a ſudden, ii. 176 ſpectre 
which frights us at a diſtance, but diſappears when we 
dome to approach it, 206—uncertuinty -of the - igns' of 
death, 208 

Deer, annually ſhedding horns, and their permanence in 
the ſheep, — > line between their kinds, wi. 36 
ee — 
ua es, mo —its 82— 
—— 222 — but the ſemale is without, 
— they abound in Java and Ceylon, 83 —all of the deer 
Lind wane the bladder, 94— a downy ſubſtance lik 
velvet upon the in covering the ſkull of a deer when the 
old horn is fallen off, 96, their horns grow differently 
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F 
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ſes of an 


ee 


tive of the i 


ſouthern climate 2 - ae preg 1s —— 
I wers of a cow in giving milk; of 
7- in — any cling to the people of 
Lapland and . 150—deſcriptien of the rein 

its rutting-time, and that of ſhedding its horns, 150——dif- 
ference between this deer and the ſtag-—it is not known to 
to the natives of Siberia—Americzn« call it caribou— herdſ- 
n eſs a thouſand rein-deer in a 
ſingle herd, 153—it moſs 154—and makes 
the riches of the people of Lapland,15 —gnats and gadflics 


very formidable to this deer in La I 56—female brings 

forth in May—its milk thinner than that of the cow; ſwees- 

er and more nouriſhing, 158—is of two kinds in Lapland, 

162—it draws fledges—can go about thirty miles withour 

baltipg, and without dangerous effort generally caſtrated 
3 "I 3 


months, and bring two at a time=-fondnefs of 
—— 


the 
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E2 when two years old, 163— 0 wich | — 


ve but fifteen or fixteen years— 


0 90 ; 5 — N 
_ Denmark, Henry IV. king of Denmark; deſirous of try- 
ing whether à muſician, who boa ſted of exciting men to 
madneſs, was an impoſtor, ſubmitted to the operation of 


his ſkill, became mad—and killed four of his attendants in 
his i. 170 | 4 $340 59 


Doepena, 2 large ſerpent, native of Mexico, vii. 227 | 


| Derben!, paſtures in theſe plains excellent for rearing 
|horſes, i. 361 * 80 bi ENOTES 


25 2 i of the neſt of an eagle found in 


- Derbam, by u microſcope, diſcovered in the eye of a 
-mole, the parts known in other animals, iv. 2 
De/man, one of the three diſtinctions of the muſk rat—2 


native of Lapland, iv. 98 — | 
. "Devil, the Swediſh Laplanders confult him, l. 214 
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2 Diet, of kind remarkable among quadru- 
ous . 35 
\ this Di ger, inſtrument-meat and bones put into it, 


T 


ered 
de- 
nal 
— | 
der- ls 7 og EP 
ably landers cure chem, iii. 168 
Dies, is how, propagated by the effluvia, from 
dian diſeaſed 27---moſ of thoſe incident to — 
| ſays Bacon, _—_ the changes of the atmoſphere, vi. 
try- 170---fiſhes have their diſorders, 


222 (the «ve cn ty 42 waſte | 
Sow ſpeckled ver, vi. g8- 
ſcarlet t Wed diver, 9 944" 
Divers, known to end from twenty to thirty fathom, 
i. 288---of all thoſe who have brought information from the 
bottom of the deep, Nicola Peſce, the moſt celebrated--- 
account of his pong by Kircher, 293---ſome known 
to continue three quarters of an haur under water without 
breathing---they uſually die conſumptive, vii. 58---manner 
of fiſhing for pearls, 59 
Doss, its —— v. 76---among blake, = the floth 
des, an unrefiſting animal, eq incapable 
o ghar ence---native of the Iile of Fea —— ” the I utch 
— and called it the nanſeons bird---travellers 
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deem its fleſh good and wholeſome, v. 97---it is eaſily take 
«--tliree 4 dar 0 dodos enough to 2 5 hundred men- 
whether the dodo be the ſame bird with that deſcribed under 
the name of bird of Nazareth, remains uncertain, 78 
5 

. Dogs, always running to » ſup· 
deer ola the firſt that felt infection, i. '319—no br 
animal of the carnivorous kind will make a at- 
tack, but with the odds on their fide; ii. 319—the Arabian 
horſes out- run them, 347—in the dog kind the chief 
lies in the under jaw; itt. 200—in Syria; remarkable for 
the fine gloſſy length and ſoftneſs of their hait, 212—in tro- 
row climates loſe the delicacy of their ſcent, and why—the 
ion, tiger, panther, and ounce, all natural enemies to the 


dog, 262— proper prey are animals unſitted for climb- 


ge in its form, 278—all dogs are of one kind, which 
the original of all the reſt, w the ſavage „ Whence 
ſach a variety of deſcendants, is no eaſy matter to ine, 
280 the ſhepherd's the primitive animal of his kind, 281 
by inſtinct, without education, dogs take care of flocks 
and herds, 3 10 thoſe wild in America and C , as thoſe 
of Siberia, — Iceland, of the Cape of Hope; 
of Madagaſcar, Calicut, and Malabar, reſemble the ſhep- 
herd's dog, 281—thoſe in Guinea, at the ſecond or third 
generation, forget to bark, 282 dogs of Albany, of Greece, 
of Denmark, and of Ireland, larger, and ſtronger than any 
other—ſhepherd's dog, zorted. into temperate climates, 
and amon le entirely civilized, from influence of cli- 
— one, becomes — maſtiff, or a hound, 
283-—Turkiſh dog, 28 4— great *Daniſh dog, 284— great wo! 
— or trifh = a. 284,—little Dan 5 R 
variety now in England, much greater in the times of 
queen Elizabeth, 285 Dr. Cas divides the whole race 
into three kinds the generous; the farm kind; the mon- 
grel, 186—three ſhepherd's dogs reckoned a match for 4 
„ and four for a hon; three of them overcame a lion in 
the time of king James the Firſt—the famous poet Lord 
Surry, the firſt who taught dogs to ſet, 289—the pug dogs 
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> 3 Gichaly rom! Mits---its deſcription, 


1 of the [ on Nun to Mr. 
2035=- Egiret Pliny; 298 


= 2oxr: 1 by 72 5 5 his 4 pen of a com- 
DES anda Hh o5--the 1 dog, 


bf the Kind Sole kin 


an, He — ancient deſeriptitis, now aa by 
yes 'not poke ten or twelve da = 


3 and vultures g wil 
| Fypt, continue together in an amicable' 
ar ja rf Enown to bring up their young in the ſame 
—dogs bear hanger for a long time; a Vitch forgotten 
* 2 TIES houſe, Feed forty 4555 without fny other ſuſ- 
tenance than the wool of a quilt Me n 04 
—the wild hfint in packs. unknown, ſuch as he was before 
the 2 of man; ſome. from a domeſtic ſtate, have 
turned ſavage, and partaken of the difpoſition of the wolf, 
aud attack : moſt formidable ani mals of the foreſt; 276— 
are eafly tamed, and quickly become familiar and ſubmiſ- 
hve; 277—experiments id prove the wolf and the fox not of 
oo nature with the dog, but of XipotUep derthiMly tif: 
rr en ge at liberty, in his ſavage fury flew upon 
12 nos wy 300—animals, in _ 

ard a. fox, 298—the d 
2 FI ny, oh ; dog Md = 

rcet) ce, 3 —A, young og ers at 
dene a wolf dog = wolves ſo are in their diſ- 
— chat no animals have 4 more -perfe& antipathy, 
—ſhew no appetite to enj their 2 when the wolf 
47 but leave r 5 31 1 — 
walf was the only dog u y, the Americans, before 
the E 8 Among chem, and that the 7 have fince 
reated together; chus proving the dog and the wolf of 
e ſame ſpecies, {22—ynfurmountable antipathy between 
the dog nx Wi ckall; they never part without an en- 
act he bag aff i; aſhed dogs more hairy than thoſe whoſe 
ood has des more plentiful, 35 5 all kinds purſue the hare 
by N and follow it more * iv. 8 
ot. VIII. 
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few dare to encounter the otter, 15 3—ſome purpoſely 
typ the retreat of 4 8 15 | 
Dog butchers all over China, and ſhambſes. ſelling 
their fleſh; whetever a dog butcher appears, all the dogs 
the place are in full cry after him—along the coaſts. of Gui- 
nea, their fleſh is eſteemed a delicacy by the negroes; they 
give a cow for a dog, ii. 297 «4 
D»/phin caught in the Red Sea, known by a ring to be 
the fame taken before in the Mediterranean, i. 263 —allured 
by muſic, ii. 168—not eaſy to aſſign a cauſe why the anci- 
ents have invented ſomany fables on the ſubject, vi. 2 19— their 
boundings in the water, have taught mariners to pre 
for a ſtorm old painters and ſculptors have drawn them 
wrong; the poets have adopted the error, 220—Pliny has 
aſſerted, they inſtantly die when taken out of the water; 
Rondelet aſſures us, he has ſeen a dolphin carried alive 
from Montpellier to Lyons, 221-—their motions the gam- 
bols of pleafure, or the agitations of terror, not well known 
—in fairer weather, they herd together, and purſue ſhoals 
of various fiſh with impetuoſity, T2 45 
Deiph.n, is alſo the name of the ophidium, or the gilt- 
headed, vi. 00 : | 7 | c | : 
Don, or T anai:, a river, its courſe, i. z0g9—the 
is caught in great RO at the mouth of that river, vi. 273 
Dorado, a fiſh of the m_ kind, the moſt voracious, vi. 
e 


— 


4 its deſcription the flying - fiſn is chiefly ſought by it 
— 22 on 4 them, I I a ru- 


Doree, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 30f% 
Dormou/e, the mercury of the thermometer plunged into 
the body of a living dormouſe, never roſe beyond its pitch 
in air, and ſometimes ſunk above a degree, iv. 45---the 
greater ſort Mr. Buffon calls the ir; middle fize he 
calls the lerot; and the leſs he denominates the mu/card'n, 76 
—their deſcriptions--- in being ſtupified like the mar- 
- mout during winter, 7 eir neſts and proviſions they 


* 
. 


bring forth three or four young at a time, but once a year, 


in ſpring; 77 AT | 
ar- beetle, or May-bug, viii. 130. See Beetle. 
Doertrel, ſmall bird of the crane kind, vi. 23 - 
Doves, the. ring ove, v. 293-—the turtle dre, 290 the 


Hoc f doue, 285. See Pigeon. 
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Sas Fagl er- >> See „ 
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„Dee, x monkey of the ancient continent, ſo called in” 
Cochinchina, where it is a native---its deſcription forma 


2 the chain by which the monkeys of one continent 
linked with thoſe of the other, iv. * 5 

Draco wolans, 2 flying ball of fire, i. 

| Drag me give by te banden i the er the fx; 


m. 
— the whole race dwindled down 1 the flying 
hizard, vii. 156 
Dragon. Vor the libella, deſcribed; 6. 316 | 
1, deſcription of this fiſh; vi. 302 - _ 
Dream 6f Arlotto, ii. F 
Gon, and had like to have condemned for them, 143 


zr "hs fir imprefica geutrally made, ariſes fron! 


459 , of Patche, ani ape of the kind of de outan 
dutamg, iv. 189 


Dromedary; a fort of comet; 1 iv. 
RA inſect, 3 


w. Wl. 5 

'  Drones, the ſecond fort of bees, ſuppoled to td be the tn des! 
viii. 66—their cells, 72—the working bees kill the drones 
N cell, nd esch dem from the hive, 


» 86 
1 55 e Kats the virtue, and be- 
come rermino de Seam Laplanders every family has 
g the A 
one for conſulting the devil, i. 214—hares taught to beat 
the drum, iv. 9 ' 
Dryneſs, a «great degree of it produced by heat; preſerves 
from corruption, it n. 275 
, Duck, its eggs often laid under a hen, vi. 125—ſeems 4 
heedleſs inattentive mother, 126 -f the tame duck ten dif- 
ferent ſorts ; and of the wild, Briſſon reckons above twenty 
—the moſt obvious, diſtinction between the wild and tame 


ducks —difference between wild ducks among each other 


ſea and duck names of the moſt common birds of 


the duck kind, among ourſelves, and of the moſt noted of 


the foreign tribe; 3 habits, nefts, and number of 
eggs, 179 —are, in birds of paſſage—their fleſh, 
15z—the ducks flying in the air, often' lured down from 
Ger heights, by the loud voice of the mallard from below, 


| — yds CY generally chooſe, 133 
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to ſupply the * of London, vi. 137 
them 
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what can employ them all day, not to 
of making and managi * et FF 
2 —.— nil 


3 4 
$-— 


them earlier | prohibited by an a& of —.— the ſe» 


fr) impoſing a penalty of five ſhillings for every bird de- 
= at 2 — quantity of ducks ſent 


— Nanner 
uently practiſed in China, I3 / the American 
wood · du Nr unorage riyee of the duck kind, 
no more than ene nn 


e 


a young man . from his 
is aziſes ra- 


of a ſudden, 175 
Dung, ſ fore nl e voul in when 
ther from fear than  defire of defence, iti. 32 | 
Duz/in, a ſmall bird of the crane kind, vi. - 
Du:icb, folicitous about the —— te Bork; is 
Lin — de Ns thine of dig Janin 
arfs H 23 as 
r te court was furniſhed with  oneawand he wer 
Called Little Jeſſery Peter of Ruſia celebrated a marriage 


dre ute Set- Wurf — — 


dy Mr. Daubenton, li. 2 
Dwina, > river, its and fone, 6 19. 


_ Bagit bind, dine marks om te other kind 
nivorous birds, v. 8 
2 nobleſt of all 
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gm chende has by the ancients been called the bird of 
braven it has alſo the quickeſt eye; but its ſenſe of ſmel- 
Ing is fur inferior to _—_—_ = * * 2 — purſues, 
but in fight; 90 indꝭ difficulty in ri en down — ar- 
ries es» geeſe, cranes, hares, lambs, and kids, and often 
deſtroys fawns and calves, to drink their blood, and carries 
a part of their fleſk to its retreat —infants, when left un- 
attended, have been deſtroyed by theſe rapatious ereatures 
the eagle is peculiarly formi i 


idable when bringing up its- 
poor man got a comfortable ſubſiſtence for his 
mer 7 — an eagle neſt, 
of - 91—rap killed a 3 

ir neſtsz—there is A law iy the Sr 


Z 
j 


115 


2:3 


10 


to: 


1148 


1 


liberty 
North C 
and habitades of this animal—its neft is Yarge enough to 
fill che body bf a cart, and com foll of bones half 


, and putrid "fleſh, the ſtench of which is intolerable, 

the flap, of un eagle's wing known ta lay a man dead, 

in. an inſtant, 9—it flies at 7 buſtard or the pheaſant, 81 
i E 3 | 
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Eagle, the le called aguila fiombina by * It 
v. 95—they pr, — eggs, of a leſs — 
thoſe of a hen, of a white elliptical ſormñdiſtinctive 


ky 
of the goluen eagle, of the amm cage, of the bald 5 


200 eagle, of the tough-footed ragl:, of the white-tailed rag le, 
of the erne, of the black-ragle, g97—of the /ca-eagle, of the 
o/prey, of the jean le blanc, of the Brafil" agli, of the Oroo- 
noko eagle, off the crowned Ajrican eagle, of the cagle of 


| Poidichirty, » 98 


"Ears, diſtinguiſhing features in quadrypedes—ſerve in 
them as principal — of the paſſions ſmalleit ears 
men ſaid to be moſt beautiful - the largeſt the beſt for des — 
ing —ſome ſavage nations bore their ears, and draw that 
part down, till he f tip of the ear reſts upon the ſhoulder, ii. 
5—the richeſt jewels jn an Æthiopꝰs ear, a roverb, 98— 
undulations, which ſtrike the ear, ſuppoſed but one conti- 


nued ſound, by their quick ſuccefſions, though in reality they 
make many, 163 perſons hear differently” with one ear 


from the other —theſe have what muſicians call a had ear; 
and as hearing falſe, alſo ſing falſe—ſuch perſons alſo de- 
ceived as to the fide whence the ſound comes, .173—from 
what cauſe the ſmall ears of the Tartars and Chineſe, 
239—thoſe of the hare moyeable an 4 of direction 
to every quarter, iv. 4. — are remar good, g birds 
have not the external — ſtanding out 555 the head pro- 
bably the feathers. eacoupaling 4 ear-holes, ſupply the des 
fect of the exterior ear, v 


Fl 
Earth, its globe a million of times leſs than the ſun, i. 3— 


laced at a happy middle diſtance from the centre, in ouy 
ſyſem— {s diſtant from the ſun than Saturn, upiter, 
and Mars, and leſs parched up than Venus and end 
ſituated too near the violence of its power, 8, the 
like a chariot-wheel, has a compound niotion, 
tundity proved, 9—is rather 
form reſembles that of a turnip, 9. 10—conſidered as one 
ſcene of 3 2 — 22 by Buffon a 
globe of glaſs— here of 4 
ircher one (le Af hora hon Burnet a great m 
of water, 51, 52 compoſed of different layers or beds, 
lyi Book horizontally one over the chars tipo th leaves of 4 
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Garden-earth, or mould - earth, a kind of mother, never 
found an enemy to man, i. 52—black earth formed by de- 
cayed leaves and branches in Burgundy, 55 drying and 
aſtringent earth preſerves bodies from e rruption, 11, 275— 
all ſuch earths as ferment with vinegar, are a compoſition of 
of ſhells, decayed, and crumbled down to one uniform 
maſs, vii. 13 5 | 

Earthques frequent through the whole region, where 
a volcano is ſituated, i. 88—vart us kinds of them diſtin- 

iſhed by philoſophers, 104—and by Mr. Buffon — air 
2 only active operator in them, 105 —ſeveral opinions 
upon the cauſe of them, 108—aQtivity of internal heat a- 
lone ſufficient to account for every appearance attending 
earthquakes ; twelve cities in Afia Minor ſwallowed up in 
one night—extraordinary earthquake "related by Pliny, 
109, 110—account of that in the year 1693, extending to 
a circumference of two thouſand fix hundred leagues, 111 
minute deſcription of that in Jamaica in 1992, 112 
—account of the dreadful - ſhock in Calabria in 1638, 
115—concomitant circumftances attending earthquakes, 
121. | 
- Earth-wworm of America often a yard in length, and 
a thick as a ing cane, i. 6--multiplied by being cut in 
pieces, 23—its deſcription. vii 167. See r. 

Ear-wig, its habits, vii. 355—reproaches groundleſs a- 


| bout this animal, 4356—its food general chara cteriſtics of 
che kind, 357—lives in its win Rate a few days—dies 


to all appearance conſumptive, 353 
25 — favourable months of embarking for them, i. 
? Echeneis, the facking-fiſh—its deſcription, vi. 306 
Ecbini, or urchins, a multivalue ſh -fiſb, vii. 61. See 
Urching. 
Echo, no art can make an echo, ii. 172 
Eager, king of England, the firſt who attempted to rid 
this kingdom of wolves, and in what manner, il. 319 
Edward I. iſſued his mandate to Peter Corbet to ſuper- 
intend, and aſſiſt in the de ſtruction of wolves, iii. 320 
Edward III. made it felony to ſteal an hawk, v. 118 
Edward IV. his act concerning ſwans, vi. 113. 
$4, deſcribed, vi. 957 | 
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bs, 1. 327 

Bee, all binde, moſt fiſhes, and many ae 
3 brought forth from « £3, 1 ii. 26—warmth the ſun, 
or of a ſtove, efficacious in ing the animal in the e 2 
to perfection, ii. 27. it deſenprion, 28—hiſtory of 
chicken in the 13 its complete formation, 2 


rupedes brought from the egg, above two ＋ at 

a I 2 ichneumon diſcovers and de ſtro . 
77-=the crocodile 111 the Hake 

7 2 or Wee ber 1 ry, 380 ſome e 5 only ale; 

by incubation, v. '24-{uch birgs "as undi 2 

two or three xp their gc, are ae 

twelve —a common hen lays abor 

hundred from the begginni ng of ring 


of autumn, „ 7 the oftrich's + $8 405 21 gen 
2 6-—Galen . s of bens and pheaſanty 


good to peels e e are the 
worſt of all, 63 and hoſe bach e hot fand, where, 
laid, 66-- hawk, puniſhed with im- 
riſonment, an 1 be. 2 at Ne king! 's £ pleaſure, i in rep 
_ of Edward III. v. 1i8—inhahitan x Nagway pre 
from che eggs ot the porpeife a —_—_ N 


cate ſauce, and g when” eaten with 1 
manner in which N of fiſhes are 1 err = 
unknown 4332—doubts Whether fiſli come 


completely formed, 330.—fhaſe of he wunde bu 


ie” W NDP, SHIT, 
eee e 
o a 
of a queen bee, then appeared ine foe choulnd egg, 75 
'  Felantine, found in a well dug at Marly, i. 37 
| rr during ſummer, 2 


tion is almoſt ſtop 
ee of and, that hey rel the air, az with 3 
— rains very ſeldom 1 country-»but' the | 
of ſhowers is compenſated by the copiouſneſ of * ny 
14 e Bows th area” = — 
ug u France, ſhews em 23 com- 
. underſtood in the weſtern world, than in 


elf, asche Thigtanizns and Egyprigns have n 
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of rearin the fineſt horſes, both for ſize and beauty, 
+ 2 the 4 uſed in this 18 for the ſame. 


s that cats — in Europe, iii. 
71 tiant, carried the. ant af 3 to the higheſt 


ection, ji. 3 detail of it, 468. paid divine. 
pr obſervations 


nours to the ibis, v. 384->Mailler's concern 
ing this bird, 385 

228 vi. eee fr the warmth of * 
ne K, N 


Ela 22 af the aur, i. 
Elle. ee 


at leſs remarkable f 
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ten break through their fence, deſtroy the harveſt, over. 
turn their habitations, and then retreat in order, as they 
made the irruption, 257—looks with attention and friend 
ſhip at its maſter—its e e . and cover them 
againſt the duſt and flies it likes muſic, learns to beat time 
moves in meaſure, and join its voice to the ſound of the 
drum and trumpet—is pleaſed with the odours that delight 
man, 258—the orange flower particularly grateful to its 
taſte and ſmell picks up flowers, and is pleaſed with 


the 
| ſeent—ſeeks the moſt odiferous plants for food; prefers 
the cocoa, the banana, the palm, and the ſago tree to all 


others—eats plants to the ir ſenſe of touching 
moſt delicate—deſcription of its — ſerving all the pur- 
poſes of an hand—breathes, drinks, and ſmells through 
the trunk, 259, 260 takes a pin from the ground, unties 
Knots of a rope, unlocks a door, and writes with a pen, 
266—an object too large for the trunk to graſp, is ſucked 
4 by its breath, lifted and ſuſtained - the its 
ſmelling, of touching, of ſuction, of ornament, and de- 
fence—its neck ſo ſhort that it muſt turn about to diſcover 
what is behind, 261—how the hunters eſcape its reſent- 
ment—a deſcription of its legs, 262—while young, it bends 
the legs: but when old or ſickly, it wants human aſſiſt- 
ance, and chufes to ſleep ſtanding —a deſcription of its 
feet, 262—and of its tuſks—theſe, with age, become fa 
heavy, that it is obliged to reſt them in in the walls 
of its ſtall-they are to their amazing fize—they proceed 
from the upper jaw, not 'from the frontal bones— and are 
not horns, as ſome have ſappoſed—nor ever ſhed in à do- 


meſtic ſtate, ii. 263—MXlian ſaw an elephant write Latin 


characters on a board, his keeper only ſhewing him the fi- 
gure of each letter, iv. 261 — extraordinary manner of eat- 
ing —is not a ruminating animal—its ſtomach and inteſtines 
reſemble thoſe of an horſe—opinion that the young elephant 
fucks with its trunk not with its mouth; referred to future 
difcoverers, 264—the fkin not covered with hair, a few 
briſtles in the ſcars and wrinkles of the body, and thinly 
Cattered over the ſkin, the hide reſembles the bark of an old 


tree more than the ſkin of an animal is ſubjeR to that diſ- 


erder known by the name of elephantiaſis, or Arabian le- 
profy, _— what manner the Indians endeavour to pre- 
vent it—the flies torment this animal inceflantly---what arts 
it tries to keep them off---in a ſtate of nature, it rarely 
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guits the river, and often ſtands in water up to the , 
25. kan time immemorial employed Keke 2 of 
labour, of war, to increaſe the grandeur of eaſtern princes, 
ar to extend their dominions—is a native of Africa and 
Aſia—ſtill retains its natural liberty in Africa—during the 
ſplendour of the, Carthaginian empire they were uſed in the 
wars, 267—no elephants found on this fide mount Atlas 
places Where they are in great numbers—the- greateſt ele- 
phants found in Aſia, their price increaſes in proportion to 
their fize, 268.—the largeſt kept for princes---their colour 
that appropriated for the monarch's own riding, kept in 


a palace attended by nobles, and almoſt adored by the peo- 


ple—opinions concerning the white elephant—the eaſtern 
princes maintain as many elephants as, they are able, and 

great confidence on their aſſiſtance in an engagement 
they never breed jn a ſtate of ſervitude, and the generative 


powers fail when it comes under the dominion of man, 269 


AAuration of pregnancy, in the female ſtill a ſecret what 


Ariſtotle and others r this and their 
is doubtful, 270 —— method of taking them wild in the 


woods, 27 I=———negroes of Africa, who hunt this animal 


for its fleſh, take it in pit-falls, 273—its attachment to 
the perſon who attends it—it comprehends ſeveral of the 


 figns made to it, diſtingui the tone of command from 


that of anger or approbation, and acts accordingly ex- 


ecuting with prudence, eagerly, yet without pre- 


s/n taught to kneel dowh, to receive its rider, 


uſually mounted upon its . neck—carefſes thoſe it knows, 


falutes ſuch as ordered to diſtinguiſh, and helps to take up 


part of its load takes a pleaſure in the finery of its trap- 


22 chariots, cannon, or ſhipping with ſtrength 
1 


it be not cor- 


perſeverance; and ſatisfaction, prov 


rected without a cauſe, and that its maſter be pleaſed with 


its exertions in what manner the conductor guides it—fre- 
quently takes ſuch an affection to its keeper as to obey no 
other; has been known to die of grief for killing its con- 
ductor in a fit of madneſs—ſurpriſfing inſtance of moderation 
in its fury - a word ſufficient to put it into motion, 275 —4 


century or two ago the Indian gei made great depen- 


dence upon the number and the expertneſs of their ele- 
phants; of late they are little uſed, except for drawing can- 

n, and tranſporting proviſions—ſtill they are uſed in war 
5 Siam, in Cochin-China, in Tonquin, and Pegu, 276 in 
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"ik; ns ae qual ttt ofthe der it. 140 40—is art 
animal rather of the buck than the flag kind—known in 
America by the name of, mooſe-deer—is ſometimes taken 
in the German and Ruſfian foreſte; but common 
ER 7. 
I Ts the 
than thoſe of a common ſtag; 141<ſocelin 
e this animal about eleven fees ki ; others | 


„280 
" ing of Portal) g. ir} the tres r ee 
and 8 them fight, 


carried this art to perfection, 
1 707 — — — e them 
Joſeph ſeeing his father expire, ordered his 
e various methods of em- 
ming, 268—the art ſtill among the Guanches, ancient 
| of the ifand of Teneriff, when the Spaniards 
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ow 
1 uered it—particulars of their method of embalming | 
f | 2 Perrvians alſo underſtood this art, according 8 | ; 
43 Father Acoſta, 274—a mummy lately du up in France, 2 
. ſhews the art more compl underfiod in the weſtern { 
i than the eaſtern world, 283 * 
$ . Embroidery, done in India with porcupine quills, as belts, t] 
* baſkets, and neceſſary pieces of furniture, iv. 112: N 
i Embryo, its firſt rudiments; ii. 39—in a month an inch d 
* long, 41—the male deyelopes ſooner than the female, 42 w 
. ie greſs and increaſe of it, 40—in the human, the under 0 
- Jaw much advanced before the upper, 1—brain, and ſpinal 
* marrow, firſt ſeen begun; 146=the bones as ſoft as he 
A fleſh, 193 1 
* Emigration, extlſce of engt un: of birds, v. 33—in what | th 
F manner performed, 35 . 8 
* Emil; an inhabitant of thi New. Continent, called allo che in 
4 'Y Ameri 1 2 y de dase er places x ons fr 5 
„ runs ſo ſwiftly, the e t. v. * - 
rounded by hunters, the. mp A 85 ---peculiar er 
is hatthin it young, 66th youny at firſt follow 
i any perſonas they grow ol e cunning and diſ- P 
4 tru — ir fleſh good to be —2 entirely 
4 - 2 of Buffon, che tatou of Ray, a ſhelly quadrupede, « 
5 iv. 132 * 
* + England; claims dominiori over the ſeas encompaſſing cl 
1 Great Britain and Ireland, i. 232 —loſing its ſuperiority en 
3 upon the ocean, its ſafety becomes precarious, 233—late as 
'Y king James I. the court ſtill farniſhed with a. dwarf; a giant, Li 
1 a jeſterg ii. 25 1—the aſs entirely loſt under Eliza- 
1 beth, 385 not infeſted with wolves, iii. 319 viper the It 
* only venomous animal there, vii. 203 of 
7 Enquiries moſt intricate generally moſt uſeleſs, it. 21 £ 
* . Entry,” a term in the chace of the flag, iii, 114 11 
= Ephemera, various kinds of this inſect, vii. $61==it de- x 
x ſcription, 362---colours of their aurelias, 363---their tranſ- 1 
1 tations, 365 places were found in abundance—ſhort 
® tion—their impregnation, 364 6 — 
1 Þ Epicure, the greate has the moſt depraved taſte, ii. 184 the 
. _ Epiphanins (St.) lived an hundred and fifteen years, ii. 132 Pr. 
i _" Equator, deſcription of the regions under it, i. 13 25 
| 1 _ Erming/ its deſeription—alixe in figure to the weaſel, Us 
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its fur the moſt yaluable of any—the time-in which 
$53 1s called the ſtoat, 354—manner of moulting its hair, 357 
— ate honey, and ſhortly after—proo of a diſtin 
ſpecies from the pole-cat or the martin—one of theſe fed 
with eggs and fleſh, let them putrefy before it touched ei- 
ther—in Siberia, taken in traps baited with fleſh; and in 
Norway, ſhot with blunt arrows or taken in traps—ſome- 
times white in Great Britain, and is then called the 
white weaſel—its fur among us of no value, 358—preys upon 
the leming, iv. 9 | 
Erne, kind 15 — deſtinctive marks, v. 97 . 
Eruption, of a volcano, remarkable, in 1537, 1. 
Veſuvius, in which Pliny the naturaliſt was 5 "er l 
the city of Herculaneum was overwhelmed, 91 another. 
2 the ſame mountain, in 1707, deſcribed, 91 of Coto 
743» deſcribed by Ulloa, ioo - matter thus exp oded 
b. 4 Was below the bed of the mountains, in Mr. Buffon's 
him 101—but ſupplied from the deeper regions of the 
» 103 
floor ſerpent of Italy—its excrement a 1 
perfume, vii. 184—a domeſtic creature, 223 
Lex, or the pw, 1 150g tion of this fiſh, 307 
E/quimaux Indians deſcribed, ii. 2 3, et ſeq. 
vaporation, cold diminiſhing the force of men 
promotes evaporation theory for the formation of the 
clouds, i, 370—prevented by moiſt weather —ery froſt aſſiſts 
* page - ds of natural evils permitted exiſt i 
, an to in 
world, and why, i. 20 * 
22 of oo kinds the white and the black —made in 
y to im prove the voice, it. 73—in e, in our country, 
of a very — woman married 75 eunuch, 74 $ 
|. Euphemia, a city in Calabria, ſunk by an earthquake, i. 


11 
8 a river, its ſources, i. 41 1=areceiven eleven 
fivers, 217 


Eurites, a city ſwallowed by an earthquake, i. 161 


Europeans reſemble our common parent more than any of 


the reſt of his children, ii. 2 39—argument which ſuffices to 


prove it, 240 
12 achian tube, a paſſage from the ear into the mouth 


er ul. 173 a 
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Fur, with the bucke- os balk 
oe three generations © goat Þ the Hheep, and kn 
* kobe rt itor, LM the * ' 
crements of tome ts 46 mo 
res t Calicut ind Cratgancn; th . Bk. oi 
Laar ; bs Tull ad a 
r fick—impale the 


Exerciſe; mandal, bared, — 0 fo through it; . 
. Exhalations, mineral "9h by 4 


ohen copious, where fatll, 32 
a fying 6 wy ks deſcrip, vi. 306 
1 ba ent, in America, i. 322—and 

van 1. 3 

ence; Pu! Mews how keldom pains are ufer. 

6d, or T enjoy fen! to the utmoſt; ii. 208 
= pine; . W. N 
. 19 1m 
— gas to the mouth, — . 5 


{a the bowels of the 


8 or 
earth, vii. BA 
E je 2 bike infant 1 . G wr tl. 
bo 1 
a dier. e. 
— of the eye; whence they 3 


oren are brown; thoſe of ſh of a water-cojour ; of goats 
are grey; and thoſe of moſt while. aitihnals are red, 83 
_ between the eyes leh i RAE hos | * other ani- 
mal, .3.;,—Montaignt 1 thoſe men cho fut one eye 
in looking upon any pbjett, ; Lac ponder: — 
women * child are 2 eyes the 
lower eye · lids, in women with N dn. _— dawnwards, 
 104-;-cf all parti the. animal has double, the 7. n ben 
ced ſooneſt, 145 — 14 of feeling and t 
refont the fituition and — of age 2 
us, 147—two contribute to diſtinct and extenſive 
viſion, 149—both eyes. ſee round the 2 45d give it 


that heightened relief whicH no * to—in 
either if there be à point which Sy viſion, defect is 
rortected by having . _— 150 —eaſy experi- 
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ment to be convinced of it, 150 
il dang er 7c 


= * ] 
eaſtern poets 

the gazelle—the Greeks reſemble the eyes of a beautiful wo- 
man to thoſe of a cow, ii. 72—of all animals, natives of this 
climate, none have an eye fo beautiful 22 2 


of the — To: ut 4 
with the noſe, 307—of the — prwrger 
» 394—thoſe of 


the wolf, — 
he han lacad degknmadly — —ę— 


are never wholly cloſed, iv. 4— bs rho 
eee ve. 


neſs of the eye in the mole, 94 

of the owl v. K 

pas, one viſion to ſhut out too much light, or to admit a 
i rr 

— thoſe of the great Greenland whale not larger than thoſe 


ew wg vi. es is thy epi af the of its largeſt 
in 


he erm te ng found to 
have the appearance a multiplying-glaſs, viii. 4c—-the 
beetle in its worm tate has no eyes, vil 132 "IP 
Eye-brows joining in the middle conſidered a | 
grace by Till, and der Nee 76—Le Brun's 
fuck 4 ha place the principal ex- 


preflion in them, 2 as have them moſt at command 


are the beſt actors, 85—the T ins of Siam ſhave the 

eye - brows of the children commi to their care, 96 
Ey:-laſher, men and apes only have them upon the 

and lower lids, all other animals want them on the lower 
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N F. 8 | Id, 3} QX* 6 , 

Face; its form the reſult of cuſtom, ii. 2458—a modern 
lady's face formed like that -of Venus de Medicis, or of 
the ſleeping Veſtal, would ſcarce be deemed beautiful, ex- 
cept by the lovers of antiquity, 265 | Pie 2s | 

Falcon-genti/, a kind of hawk, in, 84—it purſues the ga- 
zelles, 84—many people admire its fleſn, and dreſs it for 
eating, ſays Belonius, v. 85—method of training up this 
bird; (24-<falconty, much difuſed among us, was 'x prin- 
cipal amuſement of our anceſtors, 118—the falcon-pentil 
and the peregrine much leſs than the gyr-falcon, which ex- 
ceeds all others in largeneſs-—deſcription of the gyr-falcon— 
a courageous and fierce bird, not fearing the eagle—it 
chiefly es at the ſtork, the heron; and the crane, 120— 
is chiefly found in the northern regions, but loſes neither 
ſtrength nor courage, when brought into the milder climates— 
the falcon-gentil moults in March and ſooner-ͥ the pere- 

ine does not moult till Auguſt, 121—the common falcon 
is of ſuch ſpirit; that, like a conqueror in a country, he 
keeps all in awe and ſubjection to his proweſs, 122---young 
falcons, though depreſſed by _— will, 'when brought 
out, fly at. — and wild geeſe, 123— the falcon's 
purſuis of the heron, kite, or woodlark, the moſt delight- 
ful ſport; 127 names of the falcons in uſe here and in o- 
ther countries, ig - among the Welch, the king's faleoner 
the fourth officer of the ſtate; was forbid to take more 
than three draughts of beer from his horn, leſt he ſhould 
neglect his duty, v. 118 5 | 

Falceners catch the kite for the purpoſes of training the 
falcon, and how,. v. 1 * ä 

Fallopius, the two veſſels perceived by him, ii. 17 

Famine ſapported by carnivorous animals for ſeveral 
weeks together, 323 | * 2d 
_ , Faſtingj queen Elizabeth enjoined her ſubjects to faſt 
from fleſh on Fridays and Saturdays, to favour the confump- 
tion of fiſh; and multiply the number of mariners, and to 
ſpare the ſtock of ſheep, ui. 131 2 Pe ar, 

Fa: of the chamois, its medicinal virtue —fat of animals 
faund efficacious in ſome diſorders; iti: 6gw=of the manati, 
expoſed to the ſun, has a fine ſmell and taſte, and exceeds 
the fat of any ſea- animal — the heat of the ſun will not 
ſpoil, it nor make it rancid — ſeveral other qualities of this 

„ iv. 185 
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Faser- laſber, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 32 
| Fawn, name of the buck and the doe the firſt year, iii. 
128 | | * 4... 
Feather: of birds deſcribed, v. 6—of the oftrich almoſt as 
ſoft as down, go=different uſes made of gooſe-feathers, 
vi. 122 _ | Ne ATC ee -: 
Feather-beds utterly unknown in countries bordering on 
the Levant, and all Aſia, vi. 123—ancients did not uſe 
feather N ſpeaks af bolſters of feathers for their 
e 2 CON er, article of commerce 
different qualities — beſt method of curing them old fea- 
— 2242 4 an 
_ Fecundity of the rabbit greater than of the hare, iv. 16 
Feeling, deprived of feeling, our eyes would miſrepre- 
ſent the fituation and the, number of all things around us, 
ii. 147--blind men a ſenſe finer than others, and 
why—the groſſeſt moſt uſeful, of the ſenſes—no 2 
deprivation of it but with life —thoſe parts moſt exerciſe 
in it, acquire the greateſt accuracy -—the fingers, by ha- 
bit greater in the art than others, not from their having 
more nerves, 185—fiſhes having no 2 for feeling, 
muſt be the moſt fupid.of all animals — feeling, the guar- 
dian, the judge, and the examiner of all the ſenſes, is never 
found to deceive, 186 9 5.36205 8 ; = 
Ferret, has eyes of a red colour, ii. 83 —not found at 
preſent here but in the domeſtic ftate—its deſcription—a 
native of the torrid zone, iii. 359—naturally ſuch an ene- 
my of the rabbit, that a young ferret, although unac- 


| quai ted with the kind, will fiercely attack and bite even a 


one—uſe of ferrets in warrens to enter the holes muz- 
zled, and drive the rabbits. into the nets at the mouth, 
60—to bring the ferret from his hole, ſtraw and other 
{ubſlances burnt at the mouth—the female leſs than the 


male, whom ſhe ſeeks with great ardour and often dies 


without 8 361 they ſleep continually, and 
the inſtant, they awake ſeem eager for fo Lare uſually fed 
with bread — milk breed twice a year ſome devour 
their young as ſoon as brought forth, and then become fit 
for the xn. 4 again the litter uſually from five to ſix young; 
and theſe confiſt of more females than males—its ſcent fœtid 
— has attacked and killed children in the cradle—is eaſily 
irritated, and then ſmells In offentively—its bite difficult. 
2 
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of cure—has eight gri teeth to the ferret kind may 

be added an animal called by Mr. Buffon the vanſire, 362 

—comes originally from Africa, iv, 22 FRY 
Fever, opinion that the lion is in a epntinual fever, Hl. 224 
Fewmet, name for the excrement of the tap, Hi. 112 
Fibres, muſcular, compoſe the ſtomachs of inſects, tit. 6 
Fiel sure, bird of the ſparrow kind, v. 314 


Fielding, affirms he never knew a perſon with a ſteady 


glavering ſmile, but he found him a rogue, H. 94 
Figure, little known exactly of the proportion of the hu- 
man figure, ii. 1066—different opinions concerning it, 10 
whence proceed the variations in the human figure, 239 
the oldeſt meaſure of the human ſigure in the monument of 
Cheops, in the firſt pyramid of Egypt, 266 
Finger, a dog of the generous kind, iii. 286 
Fins, different purpoſes they anſwer in fiſhes, vi. 153— 
thoſe of the whale—their uſe, 192 s r 
Finz, vi. 191—its food, vii. 202 e 2% 
Fingers, by habit, and not from a greater number of 
nerves, become exacter in the art of feeling than any other 
part, even where ſenſation is more delicate and fine, ii, 185% 
Fire, perpetual, in the kingdom of Perſia, i, 86=advan- 
tages ariſing from the ſubterranean fires, 124—put out by 
the ſun ſhining upon it, and why, g33-—fleeting balls of 
fire, 377—great globe of fire ſeen at Bononia in Italy, not 
leſs than a mile long and half a mile broad, 382 —lighted 
to preſerve herds and flocks from animals of the cat Ki 
ii. 222 
Fireflare, Pliny, lian, and O N, the weap( 
of this fiſt with 4 venom Lo Nees nr rey Andi * 
tion—reaſons to doubt of it, vi. 2 | bot 
Fiſh; petrified, found in the niountains of Caftravan, i. 
45-6 in abundance found in a new formed iſſand—thoſe 
who eat of them died ſhortly after, 126—cannot live in water, 


-whenice the air is exhauſted, 416—ſhowers of fiſhes fixſt 


raiſed in the air by tempeſts, 390 —moſt of them produced 
from the egg, ii. 26—have no De-, at all, 85—nor an 
neck, 102—are allured by muſic, 168 having no 4 
for feeling, muſt be ſtupid, 186 ruminating fort, ' iti. 
5—opinion, that all fiſh are naturally of the falt element, 
and have mounted up into freſh water by accidental mi- 
tion—ſome ſwim up rivers to depoſit their ſpawn; of 
which the fize is enormous, and the ſhoals endleſs all keep 
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to the ſea, and would expire in freſh water, vi. 151 - the 
number to which * and of the figure of 
which fomething is known, according to Linnzus, are above 
four hundr dred their pu vits, migrations, ſocieties, antipa = 
thies, pleaſures, times of geſtation, and manner of beingto 
forth, are all hidden in the turbulent element that protect 
n hiſtory of fiſhes can have little in it entertaining ; 
for inſtead of ſtudying their Pars ns ny have been taken 
to increaſe their catalogues, ans e granted to 
mol he, incl een to fail 
N reateſt fiftneſs——any large fiſh fence. coup a ſhip 
mw Bret eaſe che chief inſtruments in the 
1 4 in ſome they are more nume 
rous than in 4 not always the fiſh with the greateſt 
. that has the 7984 motion, prot ua, the, 


10 


25 


| 2 in _ſarving, or leaping 
out of the water—all — by the experement of a 
7d ot logs ref, nz fiſhes covered with a 


Y- g lutinous matter, tha ends their bodies from the 
— e fluid they fall be- 
8 animals in their * * * 


bevrag ud and a 1 L _ of 


2 if found at 
—from i it 1s learned 


d» 161 their rapacity pn 1 when ont of water, 
and imolt expiring) they dily fallow the bait by 
which they were allured to d „ 162—the man placed 
poi lo ae nope pe rare i 
a on, con to ſt 
that the heat NA 3 Lion: 
rn eng for ever i can ſuffer want of food 


; ral — 27 — 
ä = — of -b FEI: 
gills prevented, or the 3 covers 1198 movin 
eee G., 168-—fome ie; 
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have no air bladder, 172 can live but a few minutes with - 
out air nothing more difficult to account for, than the 
manner of their getting this ſupply, 168—no part of the 
account of the uſe of the air-bladder well ſupported, 170 
Bacon's obſervations upon their growth and àge - two me- 
thods for determining the age of fiſhes, more ingenious than 
certain —a carp found to be an hundred years old - the diſ- 
covety confirmed by authors, 173 —longevity of theſe ani · 
mals, nothing compared to their fecundity—ſome multi- 
ply by millions. —ſome bring forth their young alive, and 
ſome produce eggs the former rather the leaſt fruitful— 
the viviparous 5 enny brings forth two dr three hundred at 
a time, all aliye, and playing together round the parent, 
175—different ' ſeaſons for depoſiting ſpawn, '1758—ſome 
fiſhes have the tenderneſs of birds or quadrupedes for their 
their young, 179 their copulation as yet a doubt, 177 
Apicius noted for firſt teaching to ſuffocate fiſh in Cartha- 
inian pickle, ' 180--the fleſh” of 'fiſhes= queſtion * to the 
E concerning the fleſh of fiſhes, 181==cetactous fiſhes, 
,183—cartilaginous fiſhes, '227—ſucking-fiſh ' ſticks to the 
hark — called the ſhark's pilot, and why, 242—all fiſh more 
delicate about a baited hook than their ordinary food 248 
'—beſt bait for all is freſh herring cut in pieces of a | 
fize, © '254—experience ſhews, the larger fiſh take a ng 
ſmall one upon the hock Tooner than any other bait, 25 3-- 
more than thoſe of the ray kind poſſeſſed of the numbing 
8 3 ey a fiſh with my powers - 
e torpedo, and reſembling a lamprey, 263 lam 0 
the Reliſh Severn the moſt delicate fiſh jen og 
alli f,, deſcribed; 289—=pipt-fi/h, 285. - um-, 283 
ſan-fiſb, 28 1—ſpinous fiſhes, 298—uſe of it, 409—all fiſh of 
the fame kind haye the ſame number of bones, 3 z the 
ſmall lean, and with many fins, the moſt bony, 313 vülgar 
expreſſion, that fiſhes at ſome ſeaſons are more bony than at 
"others, ſcarce deſerves contradiction, 312 none imbibe the 
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ſea · ſaltneſs witli their food, or in reſpiration hence then do 4 
ſome fiſhes live there, and quickly expire in freſhwater ſome 8 
tribes live only in the ſea; others on) in freſn water; ſome a x 

part᷑ of the ſeaſon'in'one, and a part in the other, as the ſalmon, F 
the ſhad, the ſmelt, and the flounder, 31 5—ſome fiſh, as the q 
eel; deſcend the freſh-water ſtream, to being forth their young ha 

in the ſea—im what ſeaſon, 417—long voyages- undertaken * 
by ſome tribes that — reſide in the ocean, and may 
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be called ſiſh of paſſage - ſtated returns and regular 
greſs of theſe fiſh of paſſage the moſt 2 — 
circumſtances in the hiſtory of Nature, vi. 319— 
names of ſeveral migrating fiſhes—of all ſuch, the herring 
and pilchard take the moſt adventurous voyages, 3'g—pla- 
ces RR in wan you 21—manner in wich the 
eggs o are impregnated w unknown, 332—in the 
Inde of the Indian Ocean, an — ana Fig ſhoals, 
on the ſwamps, dried up by the ſun - the putrefaction ren- 
ders the country unhealthful— amazing propayation along 
our coaſts and rivers not proportionate to the quantities a- 
mong the iſlands of the Indian Ocean, 329—places where 
the {pawn is depoſited=-doubts whether moſt fiſh come 
from the egg completely formed, 330—growth of fiſhes, 
333—inftance in the growth of the mackarel—all live up- 
on each other in {ame ſtate of their exiſtence—of thoſe in 
the ocean of the ſpinous kinds, the dorado the moſt vorg- 
cious, 334—flying-fiſh chiefly ſought by. the dorado—their 
- warfare, 335 opinion that all fiſhes are natives of the ſea, 
founded upon their ſuperior fecundity of breeding twenty 
£0 an hens reſh-water Oy | _ Fad their 
coura city, 337 greedineſs of the ſea-fiſh to 
— the [apes — CEA with the manner it 
is taken in freſh water—difference of baits with which they 
are caught, 338—ſome fiſhes rendered ſo torpid in the 
northern rivers, as to be frozen up in the maſſes of ice, and 
continue there ſeveral months, ſeemingly without life or ſen- 
ſation, waiting the approach of a warmer ſun, to reſtore 
them to life and liberty each ſpecies of fiſh infeſted with 
worms of different kinds, 341—moft vivaciou: animals 
often live upon ſubſtances poiſonqus to the more perfect 
claſſes of animated nature—numbers of ſiſhe making poĩ- 
ſonous wounds, ſcarcely to be doubted, 342—ſome fiſhes 
being poiſonous is notorious, the cauſe inſcrutable—Dr. 
Grainger, after reſiding many years at. t. Chriſtopher's, 
affirms that of fiſh caught at one end of the iſland, ſome were 
good and wholeſome, while others of the ſame kind, taken 
at a. different end, were dangerous and commonly fatal— 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions give an account of poiſonous 
qualities of fiſh at New Providence—all kinds, at different 
times alike dangerous; the ſame ſpecies this day ſerving as 
pouriſhment, the next found fatal—ſpeculations and pon- 
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343 
1 0, moſt wonderfulof the ſhelly tribe, vid. 65. See 


Fiſhery of pearl erden, carried on in the Per- 
Kan Gulph, vii. 56 —the deſtined for the pearl- 
9. fon confumprive, 58-—in what manner they 

r arls, 

Fiſbi . Fam! its deformity called ſea- devil, vi. 282 
—corcelt that this fiſh uſes its two long beards Is 
for fiſhing — —— ſays, that the bowels taken out, the 
body a parent; and with a ghted candle in it, 
has a fo abs 7 fiſherm 1 — 4 great re- 
gard for this ugly- „ as an enemy to the dog-fith ; when 
taken they ſet 1 at liberty, 283 

Fiſſures, perpendicular, os, FR every field, and every 

uarry—their cauſes, i. 62 

Fi e. ban nd of this fiſh, vi. 2 — 

F. urn un N eg to 
burn without air, i. 

Flaminge, the m charkabld-of the crane kind, the 
talleſt, bulkieſt, and moſt beautiful, vi. io its deſcription== 
OOTY 4» ry 2 all the [mer 

urope, 10— in deſe flamingog live in a 
ſtate of ſociety, and under a polity than others of the 
feathered creation=delicacy of its 144 lieben the 
firſt Europeans in America 4 killed ane, the reſt the 
fall in 2 aſtoniſhment ; thus the fowler levelled the flock, 
before any began to eſcape—it is now one of the ſcarcelt, 
and ſhyeſt birds in the world, 12— it chiefly inha- 
bits—always appoint one as a — who gives notice of 
uns 1. ee a voice as ſhrill as a trumpet, 1 Troes 
fond of their company, and think their ſociety a of 
heaven, and protection from evils, 14-thoſe k hid- 
den in the long 'graſs, to prevent il treatment” — the 
blacks diſcovering the murder of their ſaered birds 

a ently taken with nets ; refuſe 29 
en; pine and die, if left to 2 
—its tongue is the moſt celebrated delicacy, & 
= ſays Labat, is a feaſt for rage oy Nabe 
peror had fifteen hundred flamingos 


a a diſh—their ton — Git — 
its fleſh, zog they move in rank like cranes—appear in 


'f 
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fight, of a red as 4 burning coal—manner of feed- 
ing I 2 ſavages of Catiada call it zococe, and 
1 5 17 Hime of —— 17 - number 
when young they become familiar in 
dens. + Aa out of the hand, and drink ſea- water; 
bat generally pine away, wanting cheir natural ſupplies, and 
die in 4 ſhort time, —. make ornaments of their 
CCCCCCCCCCCC ergy 1 rv 
milfs, 
Fla, its & deſcription; vii. yii. 268—it can Uraw'a chain an 
nes eaſe th RE, an. xe ten ime its 

n ibs 8 one » 2 — rſecutes the hare, 
iv. 1 — has dif diſcovered — fix thouſand 
facets on the cornea of a flea, vill. 36—arboreſcent water- 
fea; dr — A — vii. 288 1 

 Flemings poſſeſſe art of cloth-Working a ſuperior 
, OE Kivited —— 43 | 
Flyp, dries at Cuſes like wood, without cortupting, fl. 


its delicacy is a proverb among them, 3782 
fallow Acer preferred to any other, Bi. 125—of the roe- 
. one and two years old, allowed the gre: 
dechraey known, 139 — of the tiger is good for food; ſome 
hold it ſperior ro mutton, 1 fold in ſhambles 
9 of the coaſts of 
Guinea eſteem it 4 tliat of toads, 
lizards, and tigers, — wolf very indifferent; 
— ISIINS 

uaſh; to to glutton not fit 
—— 402 —of the hare religiouſly abſtained from by 
Jews, ancient Britons, and Mabemetans, iv. 14—of the 
aca conſidered a great delicacy, HE the tendrac 


thought IT 
conſidered à very delicacy by the ne 3 
121 —0of the illa, or taton, * — 


130 of the ſeal formerly found place at the tables of 
t, 180 —of the ey liked by the negroes, — 
e oſtrich profcribed in ſeripture, unfit to be eaten, v. 5g 
—of the emu, or the American oſtrich, good to be eaten, 
67—of —— 24 and wholeſome eating, 77. —of the 
valture, ofprey,” when young, excellent food 
— to Belonius, 85—that of carmvorons birds ftrin- 
ud lane, ſoon * and tinctured with that 
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animal food upon which they ſubſiſt, — 2 
der, as diſagreeable as carrion, 102—of the 
s longer unputrefied than of any other 


of of he pheaſant, "confiderod as — greateſt —— 


Tender and nouriſhing, — of young herons, in particu- 


— eſtimation in France, 398—of the bittern, greatly eſti- 
2 the luxurious, vi. of the former - 
the church allowed on lenten days, 102 of fiſhes, 
— — args 2 propoſed to the learn- 
ed concerning it, 180—0 e, ſaid to be 


as well taſted as veal, 224---of 8 eds is hardl digeſ- 


tible by any but negroes, who are fond of i it to di . 
243 of the turtle is become a branch of commerce, 392--- 
that of ſome crabs is poiſonous, 370---of the great Me- 


diterranean turtle ſometimes — nag 388 | 


Fies, torment the elephant unceafingly---arts the ele- 
phant. tries to keep them off, iv. 266---the. cornea ſo a- 


dapted bj Puget, as to {ee objegs through it, with a micro- 
ſcope- eſs of its repreſentations does the fly ſee 
objects den as with ons 


i J or is every facet à com- 
Plete eye, exhibiting its object diſtinct from 0 the reſt vi. 36 
common water-fly ſwims on its back, vii. 3 59—dragon-dy, 
We libella, 316—the Spaniſh-fly, viii. 141. See Ca- 
tharides. 

_ Flintſhire, in a lead mine there, two t grinding teeth 
and art of the tuſk of an 2 at the 


of fo two yards, iv. 2 
— = in one ſeaſon, above one 


e 
million of eggs. vi. — 
A a 1 Sp of air—riſing i in cas 
this comes to paſs, 1. 192 
8 ergy — of this fiſh, vi. 306 


Flux of the ſea, i. er Straight of 


* i. 259 e 


Fly-catcher, bird of the ſparrow 
Fine Fi its deſcription, g vi. — * by the 
:Fly-trap, No name of a flower, Sons upon the lies that 


ſight eren it, viü. 162 
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Fetus, che canal of communication through which the blood 
eireulates in the fotus, without . the — 
been found open in ſome bodies her fre been diſſected 

58 

rer natives of China give a fantaſtic deſcription 

this imaginary bird, v. 191 

* — — — of a . delicate 
habit ; the remar equality o tem 
— his life to above an-hundred; nothing could 
yex or make him uneaſy, 41. -201 — 

Feed, man can live without it for feven days, ii. 132 
—2 Scotchman for the ſpace of fix weeks took no food at 
all, 1 | 

Fer, bares have the fale of it furniſhed with hair, iv. 8. 
1 opening in the heart of the foetus, 

Foramen ovale, in ii. ; 
---in the ſeal's heart, — cloſes, iv. 171 45 

Forbin, (Chevalier) his account of baboons ggg 
men in Siam, iv. 210 

Forehead, narrow, liked by the Romans. il. 76 

Fore, generally divided between monkies and ſerpents, 
iv. 221 ; 
| Formica-les, the lion-ant, deſeribed, vii. 323---its habits, 
$9 INS 325---contrivances for. catching other in- 
326, 327---when a certain age, changes 
its form, 1 a large and beau- 
tiful fly of the libellula kind, f 

Form of hares made in ces where the: calour of the graſs 
moſt reſembles that of cir thin is open to the ſouth in 
winter, and to the north in ſummer, iv. 9 - they ſleep or re- 
poſe in them, by day, iv. 7 

Foffile, teeth of . often found in that ſtate, iv. 
282 — bones found in Peru and Brazil, 283---ſhells in the 
bowels of che earth, not found in the ocean, vii. 15 

Fouine, animal of the weaſel kind, iii. 368 

Fowls, large, do not riſe eaſily, nd why, v. 8 few 
water-fowls known to breed in England, and why, 33—thoſe 
of reddiſh plumage the ancients held invaluable ; the white, 
as unfit for domeſtic p es, and fit as prey to rapacious 
birds Ariſtotle thinks them leſs fruitful than the former, 
j62-—ſea-fowls ever ſporting on formidable ſea-coaſts, vi. 78 
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charaQeriſtics of water-fowls, aware 


general 

food, 48—the — kind, . — penguin kind the 

kind, 49—water-fowls no climate; 106 
Foxes, their cubs born bli - # like thoſe of the =o ili. 


1 =the fox Eivesahoutwelne br ſourtoen years—remark . 
2ble inſtance of parental affection of a 122 — 
animals make war upon the fox even the birds, 391 re- 
fuſes to engender with the dog b forth er thes 
the dog, and but once a year, 32 — 
young fix weeks, and ſeldom ſtirs out 30 
T 
Great- Britain; grey- hound fox, fox, and cur- fox 
round the pole they are of all colours, 332—jackall taken 
for the fox—ſkin of the black fox moſt eſteemed, a ſingle 
= ſelling for — or =_ crowns, g33=—in Greenland 

not change colout at „ 35 are 
tle only while cubs, growing older, difcover 1 — 
appetites of rapine and cruelty, he! ter ng. 4 ayer 
comes amiſs to them, rats, mice, "El toads, and 
lizards ; inſeQs, crabs, ſhrimps, and —— 


wax, and honey — — 
ſſeſſion of the rye ey quitted by adger, or —— it 


its retreat by art, iv. 328-—hunt in packs, 276— 
3 i. OTIS the 
e ir death, 424way to 325 to 
32 -name —— vs fed yu 
2nd this comes tac: Dentec aig an > 
in a a fox fax 
$—experiments prove neither the woe nr the 
— — 
= 298—exaQly reſembles the the dog 
ted, like I 


3 . Ser, en taming his 


3 
— of the {; in kind, ir. 7 
— — l — 1 

oned wi ol rancis pea- 
cocks ferved ut the table of th rut not to be eaten but 


"4 fad when flags rub of the peel of their horn 2 
n UW. 114 


—. 
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Hubby Capra a eyngy wrote 4 treatiſe pen 
— Chayles XII. ſhox at the fiege of that 
Fritzdland, great innundations happened in it, i 2 
_—_ 


fortreſs, ii. 208 


— eee nor by the thumbs, as i 


by Linnius, but by "br by nprion of mak feminf 
bros forth egg, e the body ho the female 
= 80—various changes in the eggs after 
the male, $1—the animal in its perfect 
fare, from feeding _—— becomes carnivorous, 
lives upon worms inſects, and ſeeks for food upon land 
—myriads ſeen on ſuch occaſions, have been fancied to be 


in the clouds, and ſhowered down on earth, 383 


— their habitudes and food, 84—differences of ſexes not 


perceivable, until => at Kor ot ney ears, 


wie ned A dr heard 
at three miles diſtance—times of their ervciinguons wea- 
ther · glaſs ſo true in fore - changes, 87—adhere to the 
backs of fiſhes, 88—ftory of Walton to this purpoſe, >. "a 
dry weather hurtful to frogs, 88--deſignedly in- 
to Ireland before the Norway rat, iv. 66---the rat put a 
A frog is almoſt ern in chat 
„67. See Fiſbing-frog. 
"Tr augments evaporation, i. 37 

* fog ear the ple form 1 

Gela, i. 


fo deſcription 


+ ole 
Fumes of hot iron, copper een 


theplace whereananimalis confined, inflantly defeopeit,t. 319 
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— 368—different colours of the ſable, 374—of the 
 tiful luſtre, and is preferred to all except-the Siberian fa- 


r . G5 ar; 


_ diſorder upon the rein-deer—precautions uſed againſt them, 


j 


eaten, thoſe of geeſe and oſtriches wor 
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Fur, the colder the country, the r and the warmer 
the fur inſtances of it, ii. 329 of the white ſor not ef: 
teemed, and why, 33 --othe iſatis of no value, unleſs kil- 
led in winter, 341 the ermine the moſt valuable of any, 

4— uo eaſy matter to account for warmth of furs of 
Northern quadrupedes, or how they come to have ſuch a 
bundant covering---particulars on this ſubject, 355---white 
weaſel, found ———ů—. of no value, 368. ermine, 
in every country, changes by time, 359—of the polecat 
in leſs eftimation than ſome 'of inferior kinds, 366---of the 

w-breafted martin more valuable and beautiful than the 


genet valuable, iii. - 388—of the glutton has the moſt beau- 


ble, 403---of the hare forms a conſiderable article in the hat 
manufacture, iv. 13—of the cricetus, or, German rat, 


very valuable, 84—infide down of the vulture's wing-makes 


a warm and comfortable kind of fur, v. 109—of the civet, 
impregnated RS u. 32 


Gadfy, formidable in Lapland—brings on an incurable 


UL I X | 
Goku, the cod-fiſh, its deſcription, vi. 306 ; 
 Gaganda, iſland of Ethiopia, — there by the 
Romans, v. 284 T [244 
Galam, a place nine hundred miles up the Senegal, taken 
from the French, i. 212 
Galen, aſſerts the eggs of - hens — —_—_ good to be 
of all, v. 63 
Galinaſſos, Spaniſh name of vultures in America, v. 113 
Gall, the deer kind have none, iii. 94—of the ſhammoy 
held uſeful to ſtrengthen the ſight, 9 0 
Gall-nuti, deſcription of the inſect forming and reſiding 
in them, and its transformations, viii. 148 
Galley-fiſp, its deſcription, vi. 289—its legs adhefive— 
common in America, ually floating ; no efforts made 
to hurt can make it ſink—never perceived to move on ſhore, 
ſo ſtrongly adhering to whatever ſubſtances applied, 290— 
the ſmalleſt quantity of ſlimy ſubſtance from its legs burns 
the ſkin like hot oil the ſhore covered with them, a fore- 
runner of a ſtorm, 291 | 


ODETTE ISS 


ble 
m, 


1 * D 1 1. 303 


Galh- worm, its difference from the ſcolopendra, vii. 303 
Game, i 


dwen 
ann 


| ind of g birds conſumed 
y there—a bird of 4 never 
comes near the land, 73—where ſeen, it announces the ar- 
rival of herrings—exceeds the cormorant in quickneſs of 
fight—method of raking its prey—manner of taking them 
at ſea, vi. 74—number of their eggs—their young counted 


dainty, and fold dear, 
— the li — dey © e vi. 306 
Gafteroftexs, or tickleback » deſcription of this fiſh, 


yi. 304 4 | | 

Gazelles, neither nor deer—partake of both natures, 
uw, 70they form Talkin kind, ili. 71— their deſcription, 
70—of all animals it has the moſt beautiful eye - eaſtern 
poets compare the eyes of their miſtreſſes to thoſe of the 
gazelle, 72 Buffon makes but twelve varieties their names 
and deſcriptions, 73 comparing them together, we find 
but ſlight diſtinctions, 83—are inhabitants of the warmer 
climates—no animals, but of the winged kmd, can overtake 
them—are' purſued by falcons; and thi — is a prin- 
cipal amuſe ment among the great in the Eaſt, 84—alfo 
hunted with the ounce, 85—another way of taking them, 
86—keep in ſolitary and inacceſſible places, 87—the buba- 
lus, more properly one of Africa, 149 the moſt uſual prey 
for the lion in deſerts and foreſts, 223—the prey of the pan- 
ther, 260—purſued by the jackall, makes towards houſes 
NETS hate 

Gekko, a kind of ſalamander, vii. 141 

Generation, moſt comlepte where feweſt animals are pro- 
duced, ii. 48. late diſcovery, that male fiſhes have two or- 
gans of generation, vi. 175—all animals of the ſnail kind 
are herma ites; each containing the - inſtruments of 
generation double, vii. 30—theſe organs in the muſcle, 42 
—male or female of frogs have no external inſtrume nts for 
that uſe, 76 | 
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Genet, its odour more faint than civet-—deſcriptian of 
n more eaſily tamed; 
onius at Conſtantinople cat 
differently from others of its 8 386 


glands open 
called the cat of Conſtant in mountains, 
nor dry places—its fur val ble — ſpecies not much diffuſed 


countries where it is found — the moſt beautiful, cleanly, and 
induſtrious animal keeps a houſe free from mice and rats 
by its ſmell, 388 

Genet, of the province of Andaluſia the bell is. 357 

Georgian: their deſcription, ii. 230 

Gerbua, has four feet, — the hinder in running or 
reſting, iv. 349 the ſwifteſt ereature in the w 
tion. countries where. found lives upon vegetables, and 
burrow like rabbits, 349—its habits, 351. 

Gerenda, a — to which the natives af Calient and 
thoſe of the M coaſt pay divine honours, vii. 224 

Germany, the meaneſt peaſant kills a cow for his _ fals 
e ee as a delicacy all the year 
round, it. 9 

Gt/ner, minutely deſcribes a variety of mouſe-traps, vie 74 
——places bats amon „iv. 134 

Giant, in Eng as late 8s king James L. the court had 
one, ii. 251 

— robability of the race affirmed, poſſibility of their 
exiſtence -Grew's opinion, ii. 258—Ferdinand Ma- 
gellan, a Portugueſe, firſt diſcovered a race of ſuch people, 
towards the extreme coaſt of * America, 259 - aſſent 
to the exiſtence of this gigantic race of mankind, 262 tra- 
— in, 261 2 
un as - are r ſtu 
and — to ſadneſs, 263 5 

Gillon, the long armed ape, its deſcription, iy. PF | 

Gilli, their free play prevented, the animal fajls into con- 
vulſions and dies, vi. 168 


' Gilthead, called dolphin by failors=its deſcription, vi. 300 


Gimerro, imagined a breed between an afs and a bull, ii. 


3 lend, farnih the fetid ſubſtances. in animals of the weaſel 
kind, iii. 88 the genet . — from others, 


387— their frathers, v. 


ben in the be and expo hd 15 
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. Glaſe,a looki 6 info held to the mouth of « perſon ſup⸗ 
DDr 
life, ii. 209 N f 


bt. $$$; r 
- Globe of fire riſing from the fide of the mountam Pichinca, 
i. 381—a- great one ſeen at Bononia, in Italy, in the year 


1676 - paſt weſtward at a rate of a hundred and fixty miles 


in a minute—could not be leſs than a mile long, and half 2 


mile broad, 382 —_— 7 
Glebe of glaſs, filled with water, aſſumes ſueceſſively all the 


colours of the rainbow, 


i. 385 1 a 
. Gloucefter, its corporation had an old cuſtom annually to 


ent the king with a lamprey pye, vi. 2 | 5 
and female of this Pecs differ entirely 
from each other; vii. 1 how and in what manner in 
which light ſent forth by glow-wormis produced, hitherto 


- inexplicable—the light continues to grow paler, and at laſt 


is totally extinct. if the worm be kept for ſome time, 141 
_ Glue, made of. the boris of the rein-deer, iii. 167—Mr. 


tor of the rein · deer, iii. 169==its manner of killing that 
deer, 170 belongs to the weaſel kind there is no — 


deſcription, of it; ſome feſembling it to the badger, ſome 


to a fox, others to a hyzna—one brought alive from Siberia 
was three feet long, and about a foot and an half high, 395 
—ſo called from its vorgcious Appetite countries where 
found — called carcajou in North A meriea general deſcrip- 


tion - Ray and others doubt of its exiſtetice, 396. takes its 


y by ſurpriſe, and in what manner darts down from 
4 of trees upon the elk, or the rein- deer, ſticks its 
claws between their ſhoulders, and remains there firm, eating 
their necks, and digging to the great blood · veſſels that lie on 
that part, 39 — amazing quantity one of theſe animals can 
eat at a time; that ſeen by Mr. Kelin, without exerciſe or 
air, taken from its native climate, and enjoying but indiffer- 


ent health, eat thirteen pounds of fleſh every day, and was 


rot —— ay Boi continues eating and ſleeping till its 

prey; bones and all; de deroured—prefers-putrid fleſſi to that 

* 9 is ſo flow ons "ace quadrupede Can cſcape 
OL, . 


Gliners, little impreſſions ſo called in the heads of flags, 


Jackſon found ddt 4 method of making glue to anſwer the 
2 of iſinglaſt, vi. 2999 
lutton} the moſt dangerous, and moſt ſucceſsful perſecu- 
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it, except the beaver—purſues it o land, but the dard} 


water, the glutton has no to ſucceed, 400— 
called the vulture of the Qed what manner it 
makes up by fitatagern the dect of nature, 40 the fe- 
male goes with young four months, and brin 2 two or 
three, 402—the male and female _—_— in defence 
of their young —is difficult to be ſkinned,403 — — not fear 
man, 492—is a ſolitary animal, and — 
with its * in the midſt of winter. the fleſh 
not fit to be ea e fur has the moſt beautiful luſtre, and 

to all, ex the Siberian fox, or the fable, 402 . 
« Gnats, in La , fill the air like clouds of duſt—are 
chie e mn rin worm ly ek them, 


are laid in their it —— 
anchor, viii. 15 cr xy ne ſtates of the i 
encore een feof ei 
figns its eyes, its antenne, and its tail; and ſeems to expire; 
from the Pell of the amphibious animal appears :a- li 
winged inſect, whoſe ſtructure is an object — 115 
AUeſcription of this inſect, and of its trunk, Jaa 


one of Nature's maſter- implement with _ oy 
t performs. its work ne, I — thr 


water is tinged with the colour of the ff 
= oyiparous, others viviparous, and « 
Ly ao ; ſome are — ade unite, 
emaleg, requiring ; others 
and produce young, without c 
ration their propagation ſtops, 
its likneſs, but requires the 
produced in multitudes mite oem 
found of all fizes, from fix inches 
beyond the 
anointed oil, fleep in cottages 
1 their lumbers pon 2 theſe 
eruel devourers, viii. 157 
+. Goat, its eyes are grey, ii. 83—from Europe imported 
into South America, ſoon degenerates; as it grows leſs, it 
becomes more prolific—imported to the African- coaſt, it 
ſeems to improve, ii. 9 — of 6 
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dle in che ſtomach, 55—fleſh of 
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of fa 88 F 
— os floc — wexacee paſture, and 


loves to ſtray from the reſt—delights in climbing precipices 
—is capricious and is not terrified” at ſtorms, or 
incommoded by rain, immoderate cold affects. i * — pro- 
duces a vertigo, to which this animal is ſubj ject, E: 
of its being naturally the friend of man, and ou it 2 
S — nas ona 
5 5 twice a 
—in warmer climates generally bring forth three, — 424 
five at once, 34 milk of pr not apt to cur- 
y 7 — 
ranked by ſome eds wat never ſo good 
and ſo fiveet, ——— —No man can 
attend above fifty goats at a time, .;6fleſh of the 
found to. improve between the tropic remarkable varieties 


in this kind; that of — by Mr. Buffon called goar 


Angora—its deſcription, 55— 4/yrian grat of Geſner —chiefly 


kept about Aleppo=/i/tle-goat of America, the fize of a kid 
Dns hair as long 
not larger than a 
the conſt ef Aﬀrics—6/uc goat at the cape-of Good 


as the ordinary 7 74 =. 
.hare—common in — * 


deſcription, 59—Bezoar grar, the paſar, found in — — . 
tains of Egypt, &c. 74—in Sytia remarkable for thei fine, 
loſſy, long, ſoft. hair, ii. 212—goats eat four hundred and 
1 2 , and reject a hundred and twenty-fix, 176 
pee get berween the goat and deer kind « cult to 
„570 
; Goat-jutker, a nofurnal frallow—deſeription and . 


v. 345 | 

' Gobims, the gudgeon, deſcription of this fiſhy vi. oy; 
Godignus, in his hiſtory of Abyſſinia, — rates the 

E Bn ahem to an i degree, 

vi. 2 


Godwit, its dimenſions, vi. 2 a r 23 
Goiam, kingdom, — ile takes its riſe, 
| 2 
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which are no remains, vi. 142 
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.- Gold, never contrafts rut, arid why —except in plac 


'where much ſalt is uſed, i. 313 


Golden-eye, bird of the duck-kind, vi. 126 
Sold ſinch, bird of the ſparrow-kind, v. 314—learns a ſong 
from the nightingale, 33 e 88 
Gboſe, marks of the gooſe kind, vi. 106—food; 1 


ſtained from by the ancients as indigeſtible, 109—one 


to live an hundred years, 117—marks of the tame and wild 
ſort — wild ſuppoſed to breed inthe northern parts of Europe, 


119—flight regularly arranged, 120 


Brent. got, vi. 121moſt harmleſs, but for their 


purſue dogs and men, 122z—ulſe of its ſtathers in beds un- 


own in countries of che Levant and Aſia - ſeathers a con- 


ſiderable article of commerce different qualities of them, 


123 - the beſt method of curing them, 124 
Sol and. gooſe; deſeribed, vi. 71. See Gannet../ 
Good/ander, a round - billed water fou, its deſeription 

feeds upon fiſh, vi. 104 | Abt APN et os ho e's" 
Gord:an, the emperour, wrote a poem upon the halcyon, of 


1 
. 


Goſe-hawk, of the baſer race of hawks; v. 119-——taught to 


fly at game, little obtained from its efforts, 131 


Go tenburgb, in Sweden, a eataract near it, i. 222 
' Gouan, a learned Frenchman, his ſyſtem deſerves applauſe 
for more than its novelty how followed in arranging the 
' ſpinous claſs of fiſhes, vi. 297 | 

. Graaf, his obſervations upon the progreſs and increaſe of 
animals in the womb, ii. 30, et e. : by 
SGramt us, fierce and deſperate in defence of its — 
remarkable inſtance, vi. 185—deſcription, and habits, 218 

Graſhopper, a ruminating ſinſect, or ſeemingly fo, iii. 6 


differences between ours and the cicada of the ancients, 


vii. 331—great varieties of this animal in ſhape and colour, 


 332—deſcription of the little graſhopper, that breeds plen- 


tifully in meadows, and continues chirping thro? the ſum- 
mer—the male of this tribe only vocal, .433z---how their 


- fecundation is performed the male or female never ſur- 


vive the -winter—their eggs, 3 34 — from firſt appearing, 
poſſeſſed of — 1 337 ho it rid of the outer ſkin, 
338— their food, 339 places where they depoſit their 
"38% 340 IN Lf DA I EA 
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| * 
Grave, the greateſt care recommended not to commit 
thoſe deareſt ta us to the grave, before real ſigns of certain 
death be aſcertained, ii. 10 | "'Y 
Greatah, rivet, in Yorkſhire running under ground, and 
riſing again, i. 224 | | | 
Grobe, deſcription of the bird—reſidence, and habits, vi. 
e penn diving, and very difficult to be ſhot—ne- 
ver ſeen on land—chiefly ſought for the ſkin of its breaſt, 
and why—in breeding-tune their breaſts are bare, 41 
Greenfinch, bird of the ſparrow-kind, v. 3 's | : 
© Greenland, Krantz's account of the formation of ice- 
mountains in that country, i. 246——aurora borealis, its ap- 
ice almoſt conſtant in winter—the inhabitants not en- 
tirely forſaken in the midſt of their tedious night; this. a2 
rora affording them light for the purpaſes of exiſtence, 387 _ 
they live moſtly upon ſeals—their number daily diminiſh, 
ing, and why, iv. 182 Pris Fen o | 
Greenlander: deſcribed, - ii. 213-—cuſtomary among them 
to turn Europeans into ridicule, 216—a quiet, or a modeſt 
ſtranger, they deem almoſt as well bred as a Greenlander, 


21 ; | 
| | Wu his opinion concerning dwarfs and giants, ii. 
258 | 5 


hound-kind, tit. 284—grey*bound fox, 333 
Ge, the petit gris Mr. Buffon's any > e grey Vir- 
ginian ſquirrel, iv. 25 | ö 
-  Groſabeak, bird of the ſparrow-kind, v. 3177 

Grotto of Ant paros, in the Archipelago, the moſt remark- 
able ſubterraneous cavern now known, i. 67—deſcription, 
| - Grotto del Cane, near Naples, fituation and deſcription— 
, noxious effects, i. 84 | 1 3 

Grous, chiefly found in heathy mountains and piny foreſts, 
v. 199 aki | | 
| b of the child leſs every year, till the time of puberty, 
when it ſtarts of a ſudden, ii. rowth of the mind in 

children-correſponds with that of the body, and why, 61— 
of ſome young people ceaſes at fourteen, or fifteen ; of 
others continues till we or three and twenty, 7g—of 
"fiſhes irregular and tardy, vi. 333 | 
:  Guadaiguiver, river in Spain buried inthe ſands, i. 234 
Guanacers, à kind of _ America, iv. 317 
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| Spaniards conquered the iſland, it. 272 
Guariba, Brafilian or warine, the 1 | 


the kind—drink by lappin 


| bed of hay provided 


7 1 
_— I ind never g them 0. 
her more=her employment, and that of the male, conſiſts 


f 
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Guanches, Ache inhabitants of the iſland of Teneri®— 
art of embalming till | among them, when ws 


monkey kiud in America, deſcribed; iv. 236 
: 2 river in South America, i. 147 
Gadęron, freſn -water ſort has no bladder, ri. mee 


| Ga, of that fiſh; 302 


animal reſembling the ganelle---its deſription 


2 Cuillms, bird of te ſmaller tribe of the penguin kid, | 


Vi, 
12 * e kill numbers of bis ag time, and 


in what manner, iv. 14 727 — 
be tn mar bait tan the ar i, 


: ** PUR deſcribed, V. 192 


eee ene, f. port with it among 1 the gran- 


dees of that Li 2 1 
Guinea figs aced among the rabbit. 050 
native of the 2 b. e domeſtic, and 


now become common eyery where—its. deſcription, iv. fs. 


in ſome places a principal fayourite ; often diſplacing 


| E 54—manner.of l ving _— us, 3 5 


and inoffenſive, ſcarce poſſeſſed of 


any coura 
their animoſity exerted-againſt each other zvften i | 


obſtinately, and the ſtronger deſtroys the weaker-no na- 
tural inſtinct, the female ſees her young deſtroyed without 


attempting to protect — — tobe devour · 


ed by cats, fed upon recent vegetables, they ſeldom 
drink ſome mes gmaw clothes, rank of other thing! ol 
ed in a room, 


the n A- 


croſs the floor, but keep 


breaſt 8 ſeek the moſt intricate retreats, and 


hen all interruption is removed, — 
rabbits, Dad Goindes more active v 1 Seepeesl — 


al— their muſt be regularly cleaned 
ay — n a week—the young fal. 
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in ſmoothing their ſkins, diſpoſin their hair, and i 
ing its Nas and take this office by turns do the ae to 
to their young, and bite them when refractoryreared with- 
out any artificial heat, 90 -n them from fire in 
your if once permitted tq ap manner of lleep- | 
g—the male 8 — _— watch one another by turns-- 
925 y capab g at fix weeks — of 1 
e —4.— F orth from three to five at a 
fime ; not without E the female admizs the male 
very day ſhe brought forth, and again becomes 
preg 8 her young 4 twelve or fifteen days, 
ſuffers the young 7 dhers, though older, to drain her, 
to the diſad vantage own produced with eyes 
and in twelve bn equal to the dam in agility—capab of 
feeding upon vegetables from the begi diſputes 
for the warmeſt place, or moſt a manner of. 
ighting, 61—fleſh indiffererit food - diſſiculty tamed ; ſuffer 
approaches bur of the perſon who breeds, — 
of of cating—drini ſeldom, and make water often—grunt like 
100 Pig — appear to chew the cud, 62 
8 _— er the a "kind of dewlap under the chin— 
235 wi - ſheep, therefore not 4 animals of another 
W. 4 
Guiratenga name, given by the natives of Brazil, to the 
little wood-pecker, v. 255 
Gul, places where found in n vi. 27 


Call, various ways of ns 4 80 

—conteſts in 'breeding—ref with 3 — gy and 
; de- den e geſh method of taking them in the Feroe 
1 81—anciently's law in Norway concerning thoſe who 
died in taking them, 81 
Gulph, the rate yay Sh wind along its coaſts, i. 358 


chief pearl-fiſhery carried on there *: 64 \ 

Gn * of Paws vers; i. 2 
2 inſtrument determinin the elaſicity of, 
the ara ball from it pierces a thick 1. 307 


great guns, in climates near the e ren 
tion, after ſome years become uſeleſs, and why, 313 
2 Fan en not with the flame. 
i. 83 —will in an echauſfed rereiver ; 4 train of 
dad one part in tr 
vacuo, the ler will remain. umonched, 333 | 
44 
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Gurnerg, deſeription of this fiſh, . vi, z ' 
Guſtavus Aaolpbus attempted in vain to form a regiment 
e 1 i Le: 7! 
* Guts, moſt birds have two bly „which in quadru- 
pedes are found ſingle, v. 16 7 | y 
. Gymnorus,, the carapo, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 306 
.. Gyr-fal.on, exceeds all others in largeneſs of fize—its 
deſcription, a | ROO t 
* Gyrle, name given by hunters to the rocbuck, che ſe- 
FFC 
Habit contraied during 12 Pp make gut 2 and 
ins in extremes, th e hardly be ſuffered. or 
E e e 
addock, a periodical peared on the Yorkſhire 
coaſts, on December 10, 2000; ond exactly on the ſame 
day in the following year, vi- 320 e ti-v6.% 
, #Hemorrbeir, a kind of ſerpent, vii. 215 * 
Hall,  Cartefians ſay, is a frozen cloud half-melted and 


frozen again in its deſcent, i, 373==the moſt injurjous me- 
teor knoyn in our climate, 374+hail ſtones fourteen in- 
ches round—ſtryck ont an eye of a Fer 
him on the ſpot, 375 a dreadful ſhower recorded by Me- 
zeray, fell in 15610 7 the hail-ſtones were of à blueiſh co- 
| lour, and ſome weighed an hundred pounds the fiſhes 

were great ſufferers in that general calamity, 35 

Har of the Roman ladies praiſed forthe redneſs of its 
2 76 * 2 * rg; Sung wy rages x 

e country and the diſpoſition of the man—by the ancients 
held a ſort of excrement, produced like the nails, 86— 
according to moderns, every hair lives, receives nutriment, 
fills, and diſtends, like other parts of the body — takes co- 
lour from the juices flowing e viewed with 
a microſcope, conſiſts of ive. gr ſix leſſer, wrapped up in 
one common covering, and ſends forth branches at the 
joints — ſuitable to the ſize or ſhape of the pore through 
F which it iſſues - bulbous at the root, and its end reſemble: 

' Ritution;- ny — and the Aſiatics have it thick, 

"black, ſtraight, and ſhjning--inbabitants of the torrid climates 
of Africa have it black, ſhort, and woolly—the people of 
Scandinavia have it red, long, and curled, 87 —opinion that 
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every man has diſpoſitions reſembling thoſe of the i 

of countries he reſembles in the colour and nature of his 
—curled hair among us a beauty the Greeks have 2 5 
one of their national diſtinctions from the length and ſtraiglt- 
neſs of the hair, 88—Americans take the BE Þains in 
cutting their hair varie in cuſtoms t of cut · 


the hair of their .country—camlet and other 

ſtuffs made . f. ul, . of the cat rubbed in the dar 

ſends forth ſparks, 8 and Perſia noted 1155 

top ſoft, hair *. e animals bred in them, 212 — each hair 
]ynxis of three Nee colours, 35 —of the black fox 

0 ADS as im to tell whi u ee 333 

— coats of hair foe em to thicken at the approach of winter— 


among quadrupedes, as among men, thin ſpair produces 
hair, the ſoles of the f Fee 
* 5 whey mul 1 2 

pacious water V1. 148 . 2 
Ex... a 


Hallontide, in we” bu e ae 88 EY 
ſhes, near Southeaſt, that they eat up the graſs to the 
* 1 le in countries the poles, than a 

0 cen near 
other part of the earth, i. 387 2 

Hem, the yellow, bird of the fparrow-kind, . v. 315 ö 

Hamſter, the ericetus or German rat of Mr. Buffon, iV. 81. 

Hand, ſufficient to vindicate the dominion of man, over 
other animals, 2 poor affertion, iv. 249-3. man, without 
hands or legs, converts his ſtumps to moſt convenient pur- 
poſes, and performs aſtoniſhing feats of dexterity, 250 

Harbour of a ſtag, in covert or thicket, iii. 114 ” 

Fg animal, where it has no enemies but 
beaſts of the oreſts, iii. a- the ſwifteſt animal for the time 
it continues to run, iv. I —animals of the hare · kind inoſfen - 
five and timorous placed by Pyerius among thoſe chat 
chew the cud - hether or — certainly the lips continually 
* or waleing - that kind remarkably ſalacious, 

— — by nature th 4 powers than others for 
——— if not. thinned by conſtant depredations, 
would over run the earth, oftheſe, the hare the largeſt and moſt 


R eyes Ar to 


4 


| 


3'4 IN UE YM 
ſee behind as itruns—theſe never cloſed; i f with 
open—the ears moveable, and capable of direction to 
fe get yy ak body ftrong est. 2 
er than on account of ſpeed, 4 perſeen 
by dogs, cats, genres r of p eee 
n early — females oung thi 
Sd bring r 
Aifferent ages in her womb by: ny Cole y im- 
3 
u 
| 2 g brought forth with their eyes open=the dam ſuckle: 
them twenty days, 6-—food they are thnd of—fleep or . — 
e ac '4 day, and live onl 
ſeaſon begins in February—the ne he 
the female . the ſa of its noſe, 7—the 2 breeze, 
or * leaf, diſturbs their revels; 3 fly 
off, each taking a ſeparate way—are more taken than 
the fox, a much flower than they, and'why—always 
chooſe to run up hill, and why—have the ſole © the” foot 
furniſhed with hair, and ſeem the only animals with, hair on 
the inſide of the mouth—hye ſeven or eight years, and come 
to perfection in one yeaf A females live longer, 8 Mr. Buf- 
fon makes a doubt of 3 heard * yes LO except, when 


1 of a 


ame though "never by regain 
their native ad fn at 5 ve a 
Ear, and been taught to 1 8 1 e to mea 5 
and go through manual rakes themſelves a 


child - are eafily 


where the colour of the graſi reſembles that f their lein, 


open to 2 in winter, and to the north in ſummer, iv. 
8 ted, will ſtart a freſh hare and ſquat in its form 
e enter holes like the rabbit, by hunters termed” going to 
vault, 16-5 it tires, treads heavier, and its Teent is Rronger. 

—young hares tread heavier than eld male makes Youblings 
| of eee, compaſs than the female divided by hunters i into 
mountain and meaſled hares, 11 mode of the 
more you hunt, the more hares you ſhall have, and why 


hat animals perſecute the hare.—its enemies Jo various, 


that it ſeldom reaches the ſhort term to it by 
Nature, 12—in countries near the north pole, they become 


white, and are often in of four or five hundred 


their ſkins fold for 


of + 


ſues and Acorn | 
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RE than 
former —ſome have been ſeen with —— 

thoſe in hot v quntries ſmaller than ours—thoſe in — 
the beſt in Europe cares a country where not found, from 
the torrid gone to dhe polar circle; 1 3—natives of Guines 
kill natibpes at à time; in what manner the Jews, anei 

Reno . conſidered it an unclean ani- 


abſtained from ity 1 and rabbit 


Tn ee, ſet mir wt ach inſtance 

icius ſhews the manner of dreſſng u hare in true Roman 
2 reſervation of them, 16 
no, backs: 33 


dea wide; v.14 ; abate 4s 
armony of our = oh — 
— 5 een ns. 


| portant e —— ; anc was feet in bas re. | 


with a bird on his firſt; and a dog under his arm, v. 118 
ee en te ae e 
1. 168 
; that aticient idea taken from the roulette, rr 
Bhs of Madagaſcar, iv: 14 
„„ 
—a dog's 
Hart, name of the fieth Li. 2 
TSS — ; 


it. 69 
Harvey, his opinion about the formation” of the incipient 
—altercations againſt his ſyſtem, ii. . 
Hatebiay; nothing exceeds the patience of 


emu peculiar in the latching of its young, 66—the 
crocodile's eggs hatched in the ſand, vii. 134 

Hatflel# in Yorkſhire; deſeri of one of thoſe ſpouts 
called ty phone, obſerved there in 1687, i. 34 
Hevannah, in the fortunate expedition which gave us that 
place, r n 
of the victory, 1. 323 

Heufneb, a bird of the ſparrow-lind, v. 317 

. — kikind, diſtinctive * other — — 

v. 8&—m old paintings, criterion of nobility; 
e F ſtirred out without his hawk on his 


1, I 20 Ka. a4 > 9 * — 2 on-an 


only medecines of eue of. 
| ſeveral procurable ff rom quidrapedes, il 


5. 26-—Mr. Addifon's obſervations to this purpoſe, —_—_ | 
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im embaſſy into Normandy, is drawn in ag old bas. | 
8 with an hawk on his fiſt, and =O under He 
his arm in thoſe days, it was ſufficient for noblemen's ſons that f 
| to. wind the horn and carry the hawk fair—this diverſion in He 
ſuch high eſteem among the great all over Europe, that Jil, 1 
Frederic, emperor of Germany, wrote a treatiſe upon hawk. He 
kingdom, and why, 117-3 he regnof re Six her fil #4 
. om, and why, 117—in of Sir Tho- 0 
| — * gave a thouſand pounds for a caſt of hawks that | 
in-the.reign of Edward III. it was made felony to ſteal a and 
hawk, 118—to take its was puniſhed by impriſonment in the 
for a year and a day, with a fine at the king's pleaſure in it is 
the reign of Elizabeth, the impriſoument reduced to three H, 
months, the offender to lie in priſon till he got ſecurity for inhal 
his good behaviour during ſeven years—in earlier times, the H. 


art of gunning was but little uſed, and the hawk was then 
valuable for its affording diverſion, and procuring delicacies 
for the table not otherwiſe to be obtained, 6 inctive 
warks of the tribe called the. long-winged han ie—-ibeir 
names and 35 ons— have attachment to their feeder, 
and docility the race are ſtrangers to, 119-—names of 
hawks * = baſer — of 4 nerous breed 3 
markable for courage, ſwiftneſs, an y. in obeying 
commands and the figns of their maſter, ..1422—account of 
the manner of training a hawk, 124—falconers. had a lan- 
J ung | 4 an in which they converſed and wrote, 123— 
mo eſtroys mice, iv. 7 3-—perceives-a lark at. a diſtance 
which neither men nor dogs could ſpy, v. 10 
Sparrow-hawk, purſues the and the linnet, v. 81 
ſaid to be the boldeſt and beſt of all others for the chace, 141 
. » Goji-hawk, and 828 unfit for training 


to fly at game, but little obtained from them, v, 130 


Hawkins, becalmed about the iſlands of Azores for fu 


-- ;to-their ſeveral ways of living, and how, 3 14 ——in all birds, 
2 — 22 reenland 
the body in es, v. 9 great G 
whale makes a third of its bulk; vi. 192 | oh 
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Haring, extreini: äekesey ef this ſenſe in birds, v. Re 
that ſenſe in whales, vi. 194 

Hearſe, name of the female of the tag, the ſecond year, 
11. 11 ' 1 

2 broken heart, in common language, diſorder 
cauſed by hunger, ii. 129 

Heat, Boerhaave conſidered it ſo prejudicial 10 health, 
that he never went near a fire, i. 325—of the blood in man 
and other animals about thirty degrees above con 
in the marmout, ö N- winter, 
it is not above ten, iv. 45 - 
Heels; the bellowings of that- valeans;) believed by the 
inhabitants of Iceland to be the cries of damned, 1.88 
2 the moſt harmleſs: of animals, 2 Io itz 

cription, iv. 101—uſual- appearance upon proach. 
of danger, — ———— from — ſheds 
ray vp arr ich is ſufficient to ſend him off 

„and ' ventures out by night—places where 

---does not ſuck cattle, „ (dr 590 


2 


ful in gardens or orchards---the ſpines fo diſpoſed, that no 
fruit will ſtick - them---appears ſerviceable in ridding 
che eld of i and worms -Mr. Buffon accuſes it of 


tricks, of which, from its form and habits, one would not 
be led ta ſuſpect it, 104-—-he kept males and females to- 
7 4 but they never coupled time of their coupling 


during winter; but do not lay up proviſions for that 

on- -at no time eat much, and remain long without 

food blood cold, and their fleſh not good for food · their 

ſkins converted to no uſe, except to muazle calves from 

ſucking, 105---deſtroyed and de voured by the fox---in what 
manner, iii. 327, iv. 121. 


kind, vi. 287. 

Hedge-ſparrow, a lender billed bird, v. 314 

n e eee eee Fort eee 
ture, ü. 118 

 Heliogabolus, noted for having the brains of ſix hundred 
oltriches dreſſed in one diſh, v. 59 

Hauber, re, « quantity of the black fort pounded careleſl 


A —— 
St. 2 or the mariner's light, i. 380 
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ter, 1. 1 l 
_ Hemijpbere, half hates by ase Hghts, i 
1 by the horſe. * ek injury, ii. 341 * 


3 E od name hunters' give che eck the third year, 


„136: et; 

; e in Maſon as Broil, Screature. covered with 

"4 s and hair, ſaid 39 be CEE Sant. 
Wieda 

25 us common fort;” moderately fed, . 

egys from {{ ring to autumn, v. 30 after three 

years become effete and barren--: one brood of 

chickens in a ſenſon - inſtances of two, very rare-num- 

ber of eggs of a domeſtic hen in the year above. two hun- 

2 well fed, ſupplied. with water and at liberty--- 


— by — 5 cu ty to ay eggs of 
this kind never by > anjmals---her 
neſt made wo ts Ader kae artificially 

| ker — and — removed, in what manner- ·· leſt to 


rſelf, _ =; — — N 2 2 at- 
. to hatch them as ys, e re- 
ded; The. continues to increaſe. the mae hs the wil 
ularities of in- 
chick- 
nf age Þ per Semronbraenr yer one 
07, — ore troop 
2 of notes calls her train to their food, — 
of danger, 167 inſtance of the brood 
into 4 hedge, while the be ſtood boldly 4 Sk — A 
ſox that came for plunder, 168i method of hatch- 
8 chicken or! — at: Grand Cairo; or in a la- 
— effected with woollen hens, 
by Mr. —4— theſe contrivances, from a hen ua. 
turally producing twelve chickens in the year, are 
gntificially above two hundred, 168---cortimon hen ſupplies 
the place of the hen-pheaſant, when refuſing to hatch her 
. — performs the taſk with apes; ax ron | and ſuc- 
5, 18 


'. © Guiniea her, or hen, derided N 
nea b * * 


Watrr-her d 
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te IV. king of Denmark; defirous of trying the Krill 

Hy 1y. king boaſted he could excite men to 
EE, became mad, and killed four of 

attendants, ii. 170 

. Hereularitlim — in thar eruption of Velovis 


. Heron, 2 — t heron, in for- 
bred in. our now, and 

1 v. $3 —anatomical ion in — 
ö — (' 


— — 


= lemon hm, 1 * cows af 


—food in my eaſons, 39 — 
T4 Fe — for takin ys 


ng nfs, i 


them, 555 young once Cad, ef old — 


ide them with an amazing quantity of fiſh, 9s I 

ce of it---by Mr. Keyſler's account, this bird may ex- 
ceed ſurty years recent inſtance of one taken in Holland, 
vith a ſilver plate to one leg, and an tion, that it had 
truck y the Hlector of Cologne's hawks thirty-five 


years before, —— conttact a conſumptive diſpoſition, 


Herew: a favourite Gverſion among our anceſtors, 
had laws for the preſervation of the ſpecies-ͥ he 
0 deſtroyed their eggs was liable to z penalty of twenty 


far each offence, 
Herrera confirms the Sade of giants, ii. oh 
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— defeription, vi yo8—cof migrations Bib; th 
and the pilchard take the moſt adventurous 2 


places where the herrings are in the greateſt abundance— 


numerous enemies met in their migrations, 321 in Cheſe⸗ 
k bay, the ſhoals ſo great as to cover the ſhores, and 
me a nuiſance, 322 that body upon our coaſts, begins 


to appear off the Shetland iſles in April; fore-runners-of 


the grand ſhoal deſcending in June, and announced by the 
gannet, gull, &c. 4323---fiſhermen take two thouſand bar. 
rels at a ſingle draught---places of Europe where herrings 
are punctual in their viſitations, 324--;doubts in every 

of their migration---firſt great bank for herrings was along 
the Norway ſhore ; before 1534, the number of ſhips from 


* 


various parts of Europe g thither, exceeded ſome 
—— of herrings then aſſembled there, was. 


ſuch that a ſpear ſtuck in the water, as Olaus Magnus aſ- 
ſerts, would ſtand on end; ſoon after that period, they de · 


ſertod the Norway ſhores, and took up along the German 


coaſts, 325 no cauſe aſſigned for this ſeemingly capricious 
deſertion---their greateſt colonies now in the Britiſh chan- 


nel; and upon the Iriſh ſhores, 526---a herging ſuffered to 


multiply unmoleſted, and undiminiſted for twenty years, 
{ ſhew a progeny greater in bulk than ten ſuch globes 


as that wo live upon, 329 


Herifordfire, a dreadful orm which happened in it, in 


1697, deſcribed, i. 37 - © 8 
_ —— with 8 the moſt convenient figures in 


g---cells of bees are perfect hexagons, viii. 70. 
Hide of the K muſquet ball, 


- 


.  Hiera, iſland in the Mediterranean, riſen and formed by 
ſubterraneous exploſions, i. 126 * | 
Hiero, king of Sicily, had a crown of gold weighed hy- 
by Archimedes, i. 190 | 
Hind, or female of the ſtag, has no horns, - time of geſ- 


Faden, and uſual ſeaſon of bringing forth-=-hides her young 


in obſcure thickets, iii. 107---obhged to uſe all arts to con- 
ceal. them from the ſtag, the moft dangerous of her purſu- 
ers how ſhe defends her young, 108 the ſetnale ſtag ſtill 
ſo called, the third year, 113---manner of knowing the 
track of a hind, 115---inhabitants'of Canada have no other 


milk but that of hind ; and no other cheeſe but that 
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made of it, 124==the hunters name for the roe-buck, the 
1 the ſea horſe, its deſcription, vi. 28 

ſppocampus, 0 vi. 2 
Hippocrates, his opinion about the formation of the i incipi- 
gy oe Bun, dimenſions, is places wh 
Hippopotamor, its „ iv. 292 where it 
reſides it fodd—ſwims with much force, and remains at 
the bottom for thirty or forty minutes, 393—it commits 
dreadful havock among the plantations, 294—not afraid 
ſingly to A 5 the lion, fil. 225 - mc thod the Africans uſe 
hten it back to its element —inoffenſſve in arts and 
diſpoſition, iv. 294. never attacks mariners in their boats, 
unleſs inadvertently ſtruck againſt; or otherwiſe diſturbed, 
_ it oo 2 them at once to che bottom - inſtances of 


295— never beyond the mouth of 
A. water r Net- 171 and incapable of 


u flying enemy, returns to the river, and 
plunges in nook b negroes, appriſed of its 
rce, do not engage it continues uncontrouled maſter of 

the river, all others fly its approach, or become an eaſy 

prey - moves ſlowly upon land ſeldom goes from the river 
fide, unleſs preſſed i neceſſities of hunger, or of bringing 
forth ite ypþung—lives upon fiſk and vegetables; natives of 

— 9 it often 2 8 and oy creatures 

ſurpriſed upon land, 296 the young are excellent eating, 

297 — the ſeldom produces above one at a 2% 

hearing the e noiſe, Fe daſhes into the ftream, and 


the her with equal alacrity, 296—Dr. Po- 
cock has the ſeen . ſh ſold in ſhambles ts beef; their 
breaſt thought as delicate eating as veal—ethis creature, 
once plenty at the month of the Nile, now wholly unknown 


in Lower Egypt, and no wigze found but dhove the cata- 
PR (natural). what his p buſineſs, i. 7—going 


too much into ſpeculation ce wron and why, 19— 
method his principal help, it. 1 2 of ſyſtematic 
writers, 291 


Hiftory, Tuan) of all other ſciences has the leaſt dan- 
of obſcurity, and why, ii. 300—beſt ſet forth, as Mr. 
ke has obſerved, by drawings of animals, taken from 

* r in natural — that neither horns, colour, 
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fineneſs, or leng 
diſtinctions in the kinds, iii. 60—accounts of fiſhes little en- 
tertaining ; philoſophers not ſtudying their nature, but em- 
pores in jncreafing their catalogues, vi. 192 Dampier 

is added more to it than half the philoſophers before him, 
391 _ of the ſtrangeſt diſcoveries in all natural hiſtory, 
viii. 1 * 1 

Hobly, bind of the generous bredd of hawks, for fmatls 


th of hair, or poſition of cars make 


game, daring larks, and ſtooping . at quails, v. 122. 
Hogs, animals of this kind reſemble thoſe of the horſe as 


well as the cow kind, and in what—this kind partakes of 
the rapacious and the peaceful kinds, iii, 171—offend no 
animal of the foreſt, 172—remarkable that'none of this kind 
ever ſhed their teeth, 1 73—any animal dying in the foreſt, 
or ſo wounded as to make no refiſtance, is Fe prey of the 
hog, who refuſes no animal food, however putrid, 175— 


in a ſtate of wildneſs, moſt delicate in the choice of its ve- 


getables, rejects a greater number than any other, 176—they 
eat but ſeventy-two plants, and reject an hundred and ſe- 


venty—indelicacy of this animal more in our apprehenſion: 


than in its nature, and why in orchards of peach · trees in 
North America, reje& the fruit that has lain a few hours on 


the ground, and watch hours for a freſh wind-fall, 177— 


have had mice burrowing in their backs while fattening in 
the ſty, without ſeeming to perceive it ſcent the hounds at 
a diſtance by nature ſtypid, inactive, and drowſy, has paſ- 
ſions more active only 5 incited by yenery, or when the 
wind blows with vehemence, 178.—foreſees the approach of 
bad weather—tnych agitated on hearing any of its kind in 
diſtreſs—have often 95 ered round a dog that teazed them, 
and killed him upon the ſpot—their various diſeaſes—gene- 
rally live, when permitted, to eighteen or twenty” ears; 
the females produce to the age of fifteen—in the wild ſtate 
leſs prolific, 179 3 e 
© -Guinea hog, and that about Upſal deſcribed, i. 184 

Water hog. See Capibara, 

Hog of Bouro. See Babyroutſa. TY, 

Heg of the iſthmus of Darien, deſcribed by Wafer, iu. 
1— a river in Afia—its courſe 210 receives thirty: 
five leſſer rivers, i. 217. ö 
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Holland, a conqueſt from the ſea, and reſcued from its bo- 
ſom — the ſurface of its earth below the level of the bottom 
of the ſea; upon approaching the coaſt, it is Tooked down 
upon from the ſea, as into a valley, « wery day riſing 
higher, and by what means—thoſe pa: s which formerly 
admitted large men of war, are now too ſhallow to receive 
ſhips of (yr adi burthen, i. 226 

Honey, from what part of the flower it is extracted, viii. 
75——two kinds of it—which to be preferred, 89 that 
thered by the humble bees not fo fine, nor ſo == 
of the common bees, 92—gathered by the black bees in 
the tropical climates, neither ſo — nor ſo ſurfeiting 
as ours produced by the bees at Guadeloupe, never con- 
. remains fluid, of the conſiſtence of oil, with the co- 

of —— yo—the polecat and the martin feed upon 
honey, 
— —— of the ſecond ſtomach of nne 
9 ii. 3 

Hog of the Perkin mares, ſo hard, that thocing i is unne= 
ceſſary, 11. 3 

Heoper, — of the wild dann, on account of the harſh« 
neſs of its voice, vi. 113 
Horizon, ſeems in a muddy cload, upon the ap 
proach of winter, 1 the line, af ar 22 
Horn, to wind it, and to carr. hawk fair, formerly 
ſufficient accompliſhments for noblemen's-ſons,. v. 118 

Horns, in what manner thoſe of animals are produced, ii. 


101 differently in deer from thoſe of ſheep or cow 
deers* horns furrowed along the fides, and why, iii. 97 
every reſpe& reſembling a ſubſtance, . 


on the head — uty and ſize of - thoſ 
ſtag, mark their ſtrength — their vigour, 98—the — 
ſhedding them —ſevere winters retard ' the ſhedding the 
9 y increaſe in thickneſs and height 
from the year to the eighth —partake of the nature 
of the ſoil, 100 — their horns ſhed, they ſeek — 
part of the country, remote from thoſe animals then 
unable to oppoſe; and walk with their heads — 
as to prevent ſtriking againſt branches of trees, 101—of a 
ſtag, called his head their names according to different 
ages of the ſtag, 113 of the elk applied to the ſame pur- 
poſes as A 
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nine inches from one tip to the other, 14 -of tha tein- 


deer converted into glue, 167 of the 1 ſometimez 
from three to three feet and an half long, ſed of the 

& ſolid ſubſtance, and pointed to 12fli "moſt tal wounds, 
iv. 256—of owls nothin more than two or three feathers 
„ up on each le of the head, over the ear, v. 


een, charageriſtie marks given by Linnzus—eats hem-' 
lock without injury, ii. 341—near as the ape approaches 
___ p- internal conformation, ſo the horſe by the mot re, 


2 Kind. 390—a ruminating 
of yours imporeriſ the ground, e 
lants, and rejects two hundred and twelve, 176 

— more hairy than thoſe fed plentifully, 35 5— 
fied bore more ary thn * 
fan or three hundred pounds, f. 142-0 eſtimate the 

ſtrength of a horſe, is not to ry what he can carry. but w 
he can dray— be draws a ten men cannot move; 
in ſome caſes a drafe-horſe dray $ a, quack 

loaded, 114—allured by muſic, 1 

by the lion—=the combats between * — 
Lueg toms, mak hs IE ch fore e cds ; all others 
fly at the ſight of the lion, ili. — killed by wild 
ales, She eſtroyed by the American bat, called vam- 

pyre, in cops ms _ e fond "of oyſters, ii. 
from country came originally uncer- 
— tain— according to the ancients, wild. horſes: once in Eu- 


r + with them, 344 


wild horſes are caught ſet at they never be · 
come wild again the Buccaneers agreeably ſurpriſed to ſee 
their fai horſes prefent themſelves again wi 
afiiduity, and receive the rein, 345—wild horſes 
tame horſe to aſſociate with them, gather round him, and 
oblige him to ſeek by flight, 346——this animal in the 
ſtate of nature in the not the new world, 345 —coun · 
tries where wild horſes are found, 3 — An- 

or Cafraria, catch a horſe to eat him Arabias 
avild borſes, the moſt beautiful the moſt. — 
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furpriſe; when firſt they ſee a horſe, 345—no Arabian; 
. — poor, but has his l Arabian horſes; 
ſome valued at a thouſand ducats; 49—different claſſes a- 
mong the Arabians . -they n 
5 ince — Arabians preſerve the pedigree of their horſes 
with care; for ſeveral ages, 45o—countnes into which the 
e of their horſes has ſpread itſelf, 35 49—they take the 
wild horſes with traps—the young horſe confidered by them 
as à great 282 they upon him while auy part is 
remaining ual manner of trying the ſwiftneſs of Ara- 
bian horſes by hunting the oftrich ; and an horſe of the firſt 
ſpeed is Able to out- tun it, 348—treat their horſes gently — 
hold 4 diſt with them—written atteſtations given to 

rſons who buy Arabian horſes, 35 1—they ſtand ſtock ill 

the midſt of their career; the rider happening to fall; 
352 keep them ſaddled at their tents from morning to 
night, to prevent ſurpriſe— when the Arabians _ to 
break their horſes, N the Arabians dreſs and feed 
their horſes, 352 —firſt began the management of horſes iti 
the time of Roque Iſmael, 349-—the rapidity of the flight 


of Ardbian horſes is ſuch that the dogs give up the purſuit, 


5 47 computation, the ſpeed of the Engliſh horſes is 
Mat 2 — carrying a rider, than that — the ſwifteſt 
barb without one, 355 —Numidian race much degene- 
rated the Tingitanians and Egyptians have the fame of 
tearing the fineſt horſes, for ſize and beauty, 356—horſes. 
of Barbary—an Italian peculiar ſport, in which horſes of 
this breed run againſt each other, 354—Spaniſh genette de- 
ſcribed, 356==thoſe of Andaluſia paſs for the beit, and pre- 
ferred as war horſes to thoſe of every other country Italian 
horſes have a particular aptitude to prancez 357—the horſes 
of India, weak and waſhy, 362 —fed with peas, ſugar, and 
butter—one brought to England not much larger than a 
common maſtiff—climates exceſſively hot ſeem unfavourable. 
to horſes remarkable ſports on horſeback- the horſes of 
the Gold Coaſt and Guinea extremely little, but very ma- 
hageable, '463—0f China, weak, little, ill-ſhaped, and 
towardly—thoſe of Corea ſo timorous, as not to be ſervice- 
able in war—7artar horſes very ſerviceable in war; they 
were properly the conquerors of China, 354—march two 
or three days without flop A e ve or fix, with- 
dat eating more thn a hf of graſs at every eight hours 
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and remain without drinking four and twenty hours—loſe 


all their ſtrength when n into China or the Indies; 


thrive pretty well in Perſia and Turkey, 365 — ancient opi- 
nions on the nature and qualities of the horſes of Theſſaly, 
Achaia, Ethiopia, Arabia, Afric, Italy, and particularly 
of Apulia, of Sicily, Capadocia, Syria, Arminia, Media, 
Pers, of Sardinia and Corſica; of Spain, Walachia, Tran- 
2 of Denmark, Scandavinia, Flanders, of the Gaul- 
1 


horſes, of the German, Swiſs, Hungarian, and laſtly of 


the Engliſh horſes, 365 — Daniſh horſes of ſuch excellent 
ſize and 47 that they are preferred to all 
others for draught, 357 - ſome ſtreaked like the tyger, 
or mottled like the leopard—German and Hungarian horſes 
Dutch horſes are good for draught; the beſt come from 
the province of Friezeland—the Flanders horſes few French 
horſes good, 358—in general are heavy ſhouldered - the 
beſt of that country come from Limoſin, and Normandy 
furniſhes the next—American tame horſes admirable, 359 
method of hunting withthem, 360---iſlands of the Archipela- 
go have very good horſes —thoſe of Crete were in great repu- 
tation among the ancients, at preſent little uſed in the coun- 
try itſelf, — of the une venneſs of the ground the 


original horſes of Morocco, ſmaller than the Arabian breed— 


in Turkey there are horſes of all races— Perfian horſes, in 
general, the moſt beautiſul and moſt valuable of all the eaſt, 
361 —ſome greatly eſteemed in the Ukraine, in Walachia, 

oland, and Sweden, 365—with buſhy. tails, and manes 
down to the ground, 366 Exgliſb horſes excel the Arabian 
in ſize and ſwiftneſs; are more durable than the barb, and 
more hardy than the Perſian—one inſtance of their great 
rapidity, in the admirable Childers; frequently known to 
move eighty-two feet and a half in a ſecond, 367---fault of 
our manner of breaking horſes—the French managed horſe 
never falls before, but more uſually on one ſide — the Eng- 
liſh are for ſpeed and deſpatch, the French, and other na- 
tions, are more for and ſpirit, 368—Engliſh hunters 
conſidered the nobleſt and the moſt uſeful horſes in the 
world—Roger de Belegme, the firſt recorded to have at- 
tempted mending our native breed, 369—nnmber of horſes 
in London in the reign of king Stephen, ſaid to have a- 
mounted to twenty thouſand—1n the times of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the kingdom could not ſupply two thouſand horſes to 
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torm the cavalry—Powiſland, in Wales, for many ages fa- - 
mous for a ſwift and a generous race of horſes, and why; 
370-—perfeQtions which a horſe ought to have, according 
to the Camerarius, 372—the horſe and the aſs differ not 
much in form as the cow and the biſon, yet the former 
are diſtint animals, and the latter animals of the fame - 
kind, iii. 15 | (ET | 
$ea-Horj/e deſcribed, vi. 28% 1594 
Hortenfius, the oratbr, the firſt who had peacocks ſerved 
up at an entertainment in Rome, v. 173 | 
- Hoſpitals erected in India; for the maintenance of all 
kinds of vermin, ii. 225—for monkeys, erected by the Bra- 
mins, iv. 234—Aldrovandus; having ſpent a fortune for 
the pur of enlightening mankind, was at laſt ſo greatly 
reduced as to want bread; to' feel the we of his 
country, and to die a beggar in a public hoſpital, vi 115 
Hottentotse, outſtrip lions in the chace, as travellers report, 
— 114—make much and very extraordinary uſe of the bi- 
„ i. 21 _- 
| Hound, harier, and beagle, all of the ſame kind, iii. 284 
=ogre;-matin hound, tranſported to the North, becomes a 
great Daniſh dog; and this, ſent into the South becomes a 
2 of different fizes; the fame tranſported into Ire- 
„ the Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, be- 
comes the great wolf dog; known by the name of the 7ri6 
vol fang, 284— the blood-bound; a dog of the generous 
kind—and likewiſe the - hound, and the grey-hound, 286 
—the blood hound a bor of gre: uſe, 0 in high eſteem 
among our anceſtors—its employ—the gaze-hound, hunted, 
like our grey-hound, by the eye, not by the ſcent, 287 
a. ee the largeſt; talleſt, and boldeſt of the 
„ iii. 332 
e kind of owl without horns; v. 144 N 
Hudſon's- Bay, above twelve thouſand martins ſkins annu« 
ally imported from thence into England, iu. 272 
Huers, name given to the men employed to give ſignals 
where to extend the nets in the pilchard - fiſnery, vi. 327 
Hughes, has deſcribed a ſpecies of polypus, but miſtaken - 
its nature, and called it a ſenſitive flowering -plant, viii. 
191 0 | | | 
Hull, had the honour of firſt attempting that profitable 
branch of trade, 3 vi. 200 
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Humber, u new illand formed at the month of this ver- 

it is about nine 1 and worth to the 
rietor about undred a + 141432 

F rnming-bird} — and frere nel 

allied to the InſeQ, v. 40. -belongs to the ſparrow kind, 

+: 05s ſmalleſt of them about the fize of a hazel-nut—its 


eription the larger humming- bird is near half as big as 


the common wren · Ats deſcription—are ſeen fluttering about 


the flowers, without ever lighting upon them their wings 
in ſuch rapid motion, it is impoſſible to diſcern — 


except by their glittering — but only extracting the ho- 


5 3 6 

ney as with > kife=-their al and the number of eggs, 357 
— their time of incubation, 35 8—inſtance of their docility— 
countries Where found---in the Leeward iſſahds, they conti - 
nue in a torpid ſtate during the ſeverity of winter, 35 
Labat aſſerts, that beſides the hamming noiſe produced by 
their wings, they have à pleafing melaacholy melody in 
their yoices; ſmall and i to their 


manner the children take them hen are in- 
ſtantly killed, and hung up in the chi to dry ſome dry 
them in ſtoves, at preſent the birck is taken rather for 
ſelling as a eurioſity to > than an ornament for 
themſelves, 361 


fed udder, ni. 23—in a few ions it wears away, 24 
er, every animal endures the wants of ſleep and hun- 
with leſs injury to health than man, ii. 124—hunger 
ills man ſooner than watchfulneſs—niore dreadful in its ap- 
$roaches than contmuance, 125—dreadfal effects of hunger, 
related t6 the authof by the captain of a ſhip, who was one 
of ſix that endured it in its extremities, 126—different opi- 
r — 
men dying, except at abſolute men 
whoſe every day may be conſidered as an happy eſcape from 
famine, -at laſt bref a diſorder cauſed by hunger, 129—the 
number of ſuch as die in London of hanger ſuppoſed not leſs 
than two thouſand in a year, 130 of pallativg 

hunger among the American Indians, 133—=inftances of 


- mazing patience in hunger, 217 
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Henteri, the Engliſh conſidered as the nobleſt and 
uſeful horſes in the world, ii. 369—terms uſed by hunters 
in purſuing the fag, iii. 114--names invented by them for 
the ſtag; 113=for the fallow-deer, 128 | 
Hunting, the natural right of hunting made and 
when, ii. 169—the and the buck in the 


ſame manner in En „ and how, 112=the wolf, 318— 


wolves uſed in hunting, 321——hunting of the fox, 328—an- 
cient manner of hunting the ſtag; 119 — the manner in Si- 
tily, 120and in China, iii. 122—hunting the ſable chiefly 
the lot of the exiles in Siberia, 37 che ouran-outang, or 
wild man, in Borneo, iv. 200—a favorite amuſement of the 


the 8 i, 61—manner the turkey, 
179 
ns Cel ed, os Cats he nies, 
7 v. 
172 4 5 | 
Hurricane, the cloud a hurricane, called by 


ilors, bull's eye, deſcribed, i: 359<houſes, made of tim- 
, dead 20-b0 ded of the — andre 

cover their rectitude . hurricanes offenfive to the ſenſe of 

ſmelling—maggots brought with them—common in all tro- 

r e coaſts of Guinea, frequently three or 
in a day, 360—their ſeaſons upon thoſe coaſts, at Lo- 

— —— the oppoſite coaſt of n 
ed tornado, its dreadful effects, i. 361 

Has, in Greek fignifies a ſow, and bwoina derives from it, 


+ 342 ; 
Hu, the iſinglaſs fiſh, caught in quantities in the 
Danube, — — —— urniſhes the commo- 
dity called ifinglaſs —often above four hundred 


weight—its fleſh ſalted is better taſted, and turned red like 


mon, vi. 278 


Hjena, no words give an idea adequate to this animal's 


figure, deformity, and fierceneſs, iii. 34; - more ſavage 
and untameable any quadrupede—its deſcription, 341— 
defends itſelf. againſt the lion, is a match for the panther, 
and attacks the ounce, which it ſeldom fails to conquer—an 
obſcene and ſolitary animal—its firſt how! ſometimes miſta- 
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339 IN D E X. 
ken for the voice of a man moaning—its latter like the vo- 


lent efforts of reaching, 8 it firſt took its name, 
342— native of the torrid zone; reſides in the caverns of 


mountains, the clefts of rocks, or dens it has formed under 


earth, 344—taken ever ſo young, it never can be tamed— - 


ſometimes attacks man, and carries off cattle—its eyes 
ſhine: by. night; and it is aſſerted that it ſees better by night 
than by day ſcrapes up graves, and devours dead bodies, 
how putrid ſoever — abſurdities of the ancients about this a- 


TFabirs, and jabiru-guacu, birds of the crane kind, natives 


of Braſil, v. 338—their deſcriptions, 389 

Jacta li, hunt in a pack, and encourage each other by 
mutual cries—what has given rife to the report of its being 
the lion's provider, ii. 322—travellers have miſtaken the 
jackall for the fox, iii. 333—one of the commoneſt wild a- 
nimal's in the Eaſt; yet ſcarce any leſs known in Europe; 


or leſs diſtinctly deſcribed by natural hiſtorians—its — 


tion—it5 cry a lamentation reſembling that of human diſ- 
treſs is more noiſy in its purſuits than a dog, more voraci- 
ous than the wolf—never alone, but always in a pack 
of forty or fifty together - ſeems little afraid of man; pur- 
ſues its game to the doors, without apprehenſion—enters in- 
ſolently mto ſheep-folds, yards, ſtables, and finding 
nothing elfe, devours leather harneſſes, boots, and ſhoes— 
ſcratches up new made graves, and devours the corpſe how 
putrid ſoever, 335 the corpſe how dug up—follows armies, 
and keeps in the rear of caravans—the moſt” putrid ſubſtan- 
ces it greedily devours—hides in holes by day, and ap- 
pears abroad at night-fall, 336—hunts by the ſcent, 337— 
irreconcileable antipathy between it and the dog, 338—no 
wonder it be voracious, and why—1s as ſtupid as impu- 
dent—inſtances of it Indian peaſants often chace it as we 
do foxes, 338 
Jaci-dauo, its deſcription, v. 230— rings found in the 
neſt of a tame jack-daw, 222 * 

Jacobines, a kind of igeons, v. 293 | 

Jaculus, the ſwifteſt t, its manner of progreſſion by 
coiling, vii. 182 FX 144 

Jaguar, or the panther of America, iii. 252, 253 

Tamer, che hermit, ſaid to have lived an hundred and four 


ears, ii. 122 | 
* . 
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„the emperor made à preſent, to the value of 
2 "crowns, for a zebra, — oor. 


via had given to him, ii. 308 
Tapane/e, deſcription of that people, ii. 222 


Jaw, the upper, thought by many quite immoveable ; - 


that it moves in man, an eaſy experiment will evince— has 
its proper muſcles behind the head for thus raiſing and de- 
— — it, = —— under jaw in the embryo much ad- 
; and in the adult, it hangs more 
gn in a Chineſe face it falls fill more 
— with us; the difference is thought half an 
inch, the mouth being ſhut naturally M' Laurin, a profeſ- 
ſor at Edinburgh, was ſubject to have his jaw difſocated— 
the under jaw has often an involuntary quivering motion; 
and often a ſtate of langour r- —— that of yawn. 
ing, a very ſympathetic kind of languid motion, g2—ridi- 
_ inſtance of this ſympathetic ion commonly prac- 
_ — che ſame famous Lewin of 
, one 4 the moſt beautiful of the Britiſh birds—its 
dl: feeds upon fruits, kills ſmall birds, and is ex- 
tremely docile, v. = hey go its eggs in the holes deſerted 
by the wood- 253 
Ibex, a native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the moun- 
tains of Greece—its deſcription, iii. 62 
oo the 1 paid divine honours to this bird, 
inions concerning the ancient and modern 
Maillet's Tue, ene to thes purpoſe—the true ibis 
thought a bird of the vulture kind, called by ſome the capon 
of P 
Ice, very date, ; i. 180—floats of it diffuſed into plains 
of was two hundred leagues in length—and mountains of 
it riſing amidſt them—flat ice, and mountain ice, 243— 
their formation, 244—mountains of it preſenting the re- 
ſemblance of a glory, i. 2 
Ichneumon, by ſome injudiciouſly denominated the cat of 
Pharogh, one of the boldeſt and moſt uſeful animals of the 
weaſel-kind—uſed in Egypt for the ſame _— as cats in 
Europe—deſcription, iu. 376—diſcovers deſtroys the 
eggs of the crocodile, 377 ſerpents its moſt natural 
food—grows faſt and dies ſoon, 379 —eaſily ſtrangles a cat 
ſtronger and larger than itſelf, $76-—contries where found, 


1 every living thing it is able to overcome, and 
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fears not the forte of the dog, nor the claws of the vultute| 

377 takes the water Hke an otter, and will continue under 

much longer, 378—not able to ſupport the rigour of our 

winters—one come from the iſland of Ceylon climbed up 

the walls and the trees with very 2 Egge ani- 

mal one of chole formerly werſtupped by 

80 

3 Iehneumen fly; FEW TI aA IR 

of various kinds, viii. 46—it makes the body of the cater- 

— — 8, 47 the tribe is not 
caterpillar's — as was ſuppoſed, but its murder- 


7 its name fears not the waſp, 


and plunders its habitations, 11 1—its weapon of deferice— 

flies of this tribe owe their birth to the deſtruction of ſome 
other inſect, within whoſe body they have been depofited, and 
wpon whoſe vitals they have preyed, till the y came to maturity, 
12-— various a _— of the various kiods of this fly, 113 
era inſects this fly kills in a fummet inconceiv- 

e, 11 

— a foot the Indiarts believe an antedote for the 
bite of the af or the viper, ili. 377 

Lara, the deplorable infirmities of the workmen in the 

ickfilver mines near it; i. 79 


Fean-le-Blancy a kind of eagle ir de hace marks; 


teffer rivers, i. 21 

Fenkins, a l lived to an hundfed and ſixty-five 
years, without much regularity, ii. 20 
Fefter, in England, as late as the times of king James I. 
the court was furniſhed with a jeſter, ii. 251 * 
Fen name given to the marmout in Siberia, iv. 


ger., the richeſt Jewels found i in an | Ethiop's ear, 1 
s M. 98 
Ignis fatuus, or wanderin g fire, i 1. 380 y 2 
quan, deſcription of this animal, vii. 149<its fleſh the 
teſt delicacy of Africa and America—its food, vil. 150 
— what manner it is taken, 151 


. the Great, of Java and Brafil; the eimenflr- of 
this ſerpent, vü. 225 


Jette, in Tartary, afiver; i 210 — receives above ſocty 
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Jux, — by days 8 
nal on 3 
* by Prey a . 


2 
; in ſome courts of the 1 
— ee . criminals oa 


| 3 — h already impregnated, ad- 
mits. the male, and receives a 75 tion, iv. 6— 
in what manner the ſea and garden (nails impregnate each 
other reſpeRQiyely, vii. 22—the bivalve ſhell-fiſh require no 
afliltance from each other towards i — 41—frogs 
impregnated without any apparent inſtruments of generation, 
an objet of inquiry; continues in great obſcurity—experi- 
* made to this purpoſe, 78 

a manner of ing upon the heavenly 22 


N Gi father Acofto, and Garcilaſſo de la V — 
the bodies of ſeveral Incgs perfectly preſerved fro 


tion, ii. 


273 
India (Lag) in the warm countries of India, the women 
are marr e at nine or ten, and the men at twelve or 
thirteen, i, 71—deſcription of the inhabitants of the iſlands 
that the feamored in the Indian ocean, 223-—0ver. all India, 
children arrive ſooner at maturity, than in Europe—they of 
ten- marry and conſummate, the huſband at ten years ol 
and the wife at * and frequently have children at chat 
age, vi. 220—In have long been remarkable for cow- 
ardice and effeminacy they may be conſidered as a feeble 
race of ſenſualiſts—their dreſs, u. 225— the horſes of India 
are weak and waſhy, 362—lions are found to diminiſh in 
their numbers in this country, ui. 215—the Indians eagerly 
purſue the porcupine, in order to make embroidery of its 
vills, and to eat its fleſh, iv. 112—they eat bats in the Eaſt 
M 141. in ſome courts of the more barbarous princes, 
ile elephants are uſed as executioners—in what manner that 
animal performs this horrid taſk—and impales criminals on 
its enormous tuſks, 279— in the whole peninſula of India, 
they employ the elephant in carrying or drawing burthens, 


_ 278=and alſo in launching ſhips, 279 


India (Welt) whence originally comes the flat heads of 
che American it, 239 
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Indus, river, its courſe, 1. 212—its water, and that of the 
Thames, the moſt light and wholeſome in the the world, i. 
.170—the tide at the mouth of this river the greateſt known, 
1. 2 
= — juſt born, may be ſaid to come from one element 
into another, and why, ii. 53—open their eyes the inſtant of 
their birth, 54—more capable of ſuſtaining hunger, and 
more patient of cold than grown ons, and why, 58— 
infants have milk in their own b their life very preca- 
rious, till the age of three or four, 59 inſtances of it,/bo— 
the comparative progreſs of the andertanding in in- 
fants, than in children of three or fou years old, 1 

Inundations generally greater towards the ſource of rivers, 
than farther down, and why, i. z0z—ſomediſtribute health 
and plenty—others cauſe diſeaſes, famine, and death, 218 
—every inundation of the ſea attended with ſome corre- 
ſpondent dereliction of another ſhore—one of the moſt conſi- 
derable inundations in hiſtory, is that which happened in 
the reign of Henry I. an mundation in the territory of Dort, 
deſtroyed an hundred thouſand perſons and yet a greater 
number round the Dullart—remarkable inundations in Friez- 
land and Zealand, in which more than three hundred- yilla- 

were overwhelmed—their remains, continue viſible at the 
ttom of the water in a clear day, 278—-ſome in which the 
ſea has overflowed the country, and afterwards retired, 279 
—inundation of the Thames at Dagenham, in Eſſex, 283 
A inſtantly produced by land ſpouts, 396 

Inſects, many of the tribes brought from the egg, u. 
27 -in the internal parts of South America, and Mites, 
they grow to a prodigious ſize, and why—thoſe of the mi- 
nute kind in the northern climates not half ſo large as in the 


temperate zone, 6—the ocean has its inſets—their feet are 


laced upon their backs, and almoſt all without eyes, 7—in 

ome countries almoſt darken the air, and a candle cannot be 
lighted, without their inſtantly flying upon it, and putting 
out the flame, 12, and viii. 158— many may be multipli 
by being cut in pieces, ii. az—have no eye-lids whatſoever, 
4. 85 — the Indians are of killing the meaneſt, 225— 
quickly brought to change, and adapt themſelves to the cli- 
mate, ii. 312—have their ſtomachs compoſed of muſcular 
fibres—of a ruminating kind, iti, 6.— afford ſo great a va- 
riety as to clude the ſearch of the moſt inquiſitive purſuer, 
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v. üi.—thoſe with the greateſt. number of legs move the 
ſloweſt, vii. 63 — the general definition of inſects, 239—the 


different claſſes, 241 — general characteriſtics of inſects with- 


out wings, 246—of thoſe that have wings, 315—Swam: 


merdam has excelled the inſets he diſſected, in patience, 
induſtry, and perſeverance, 17 ſome continue under the 
form of an auxeha not ten days; ſome twenty; ſome ſeyeral 
months, and even for à year, yiul, 26—gener rule, that 
the female is larger the male, 39—every inſect that lives a 
year after its füll growth, is. obli ed to paſs, four or five 
months without nouriſhment, and wil ſeem to be dead al) 
that time, 125. deſpription of that which forms and refides 
3 Ld . bh 8 * 

Lallind of ani in chuſing the proper times of co- 
pulation, ni. 337 the Guinea pig has not that natural in- 
ſtint ſo common to almoſt every other creature, iv. 57 

Inteftines of ſh found to be above thirty times the 


length of the body, iii. 209 thoſe of the wild cat not above 


three times the length of its body, 2 10— this ſhortneſs 
ſtill unaccounted for, 211—inteſtines of ruminating animals 
enlarged by nature, to take in a greater ſupply—thoſe of the 
carnivorous kind are ſhort, z—alſo thin and lean ; but of 
the ruminating are ſtrong, fleſhy, and covered with fat, 4 
—in all animals the ſize of the inteſtines proportioned to the 
nature of the food, ii. 318—of the rein- deer waſhed like 
our tripe, in high efteem among the Laplanders, iii. 167 
of the bat, in ſome meaſure reſemble thoſe of man, iv. 135 
thoſe of the manati longer, in proportion, than thoſe of any 
other creature, the horſe excepted, 185—the tribe of wood- 
peckers want that inteſtine, called the cæcum, v. 249— the 
lamprey ſeems to have but one, vi. 268—thoſe of the crab 
have many convolutions, 364 

Jobndory, Quin noted for a ſauce for this fiſh, vi. 180 

Joint, hair in its growth ſends forth branches at the 
joints, ii. 87 ' 

onelin, has obliged the curious with the firſt accurate 

deſcription of the form and nature of the ſable, wi. 373 

Ireland not infeſted with wolves, iu. 319—frogs deſign- 
edly introduced into that kingdom ſome years before the 
Norway rat, iv. 66—that rat put a ſtop to their increaſe 
and the frog is once more almoſt extinct in that kingdom, 67 
the more utterly a ſtranger there, 91 
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| Lo err all the ſubſtances upon earth, 74. 
= an animal very common in all northern 
ing pon ey fo and — — found in warm climates 
1 r the fox, and 2 
with young, the female retires do her kennel, in the ſame 
manner as the fox its kennel very narrow, and extrem 
deep, has ny any out · lets manner of coupling, = 
tation, and number of young, all fimilar to what is b 
the fox—brings forth ar the end of May, or the be 
of June, eee as between 4 l Nie v8 
339—changes its colour, and is at one drk Fro at ano- 
Gur wb ee 
72992 ſerviceable in medicine, and many arts, vi.- 278 
1 55 0 making it —princi farniſhed from Kulla, 
where great quantities are p ſurprifingly cheap Mr. 


322 foun out a mech of making a glue that anfvered | 


s of ifinglaſs, 278 
- Hons, re Fe ow. „5 mn two Ways, i. 228-—dhirteen 
in terranean appearing at once emer 

from the water, 126 —one new formed in the year wk 
near that of Tercers, 128-—formed at the mouths of ma- 
ny rivers, and how, 1 30 — beautiful and large one formed 
at the mouth of the river Nanquin, in not leſi than 
fixty miles long, and about twenty 5 131 , * 
firſt, infinitely greater than they naturally are, 38 
to travel to the ſhore, and repreſent « wide Kine then 
ſhifted, repreſents curious figures, ſhips with Tails, ſtream- 
ers, and flags; anti elevated caſtles, and at length va · 
niſh into nothing, 3 308 

{ſmael, ſheque, in His time the Arabians firſt began the 


management of horſes, ii. 
Taber, the prince's + melenger go on foot dir i. 
1 * in fourteen hours, ii. 114 
ki eh, the horten there have a particular aptitude to prance, 
2 Fr af Mexico, formerly a 
2 the ſea, i. 276 
at common in Guinea, Angola, and all along the 
f Africa, not much larger than a hare, iii. 59 


ueular fiſh, name given to that fiſh which has the ven- 
Jari kk ame pen tote . yeh vi. 298 
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* IJ than that of the elephant, being whiter and harder, 1 
5 iv. 182 — almoſt all our ivory comes from Africa, where the 3 
x, greateſt, part js found in the foreſts, 281—the tuſks of the id 
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MN ng one of the legen kinds of the 


 Kamftatha,. Apen of its 8 natives, ü. 213 
Kangeros, an animal iſ diſcovered and deſcribed by Mr 
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.* Kermes, an inſect of great uſe in medicine and dyn 
its deſeription; viii. er differences of the male from the 
— hurveſ 0 2 kermes greater or leſs in propor- 
tion to the ſeverity of the winter---women Father them be- 
fore ſun-rifing, tearing them off with their nails, 144 
Keftril, a bird of the generous breed of hawks, v. 122 
; name 5 a ſecond variety — ade by 
r m7 
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y a - (St. Sy iſland—its fliotes to the Weſt ix hun- 1 
u. ae bee, icular above the ſurface of the ſea, i. 272 | 
the —its rocks more than tliree quarters of a mile high, vi. 76 1 
—the inhabitants conſume annually near 2 — — thou- 1 

n- = young gannets, and a great quantity of their eggs, 4 
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Killer, a tetaceous animal of ſurpriſing ſtrength, which 


attacks the whale, vi. 200 

Kings of animals not actually diſtinguiſhed by horns, co- 
Jour, poſition of the ears, or fineneſs of hair, iti. 60—diffi- 
cult to fix preciſe boundaries betweenthe goat-kind and the 
deer, 70—the gazelles form a diſtin& kind, 71=all of the 
deer kind have no pal bladder, 94 

Kine, in Iceland are without horns, iii. 1 TS. 483 

King, a queſtion in ſchools, which man moſt happy, the 
beggar by night, and king by day; or the — by day, 
and king by night, ii. 139 

King iber, a remarkable bird---its deſcription, vi. 140 
places it ents, and how it takes its prey - the plu- 
mage a beautiful variety of brilliant colours, vi. 140—in- 
ſtances of credulity with reipe& to this bird, 142 —its neſt, 
or rather hole, very different from that deſcribed by the 
ancients, vi. 143 — feeds upon fiſh in that hole — fœ- 
tid from the remains of fiſh—the king-fiſher is found 
with from five to nine n female conti- 
nues to hatch though di and robbed, ſhe returns, 
and lays again— Reaumur's account of this ſeaſon for 
excluding the brood=—the male, faithful beyond the tur- 
tle, brings the female large proviſions of fiſh, and keeps her 
plump and fat—he uſed to twitter before, now enters the 
neſt quietly and privately—the young hatched in twenty 
days—differ in their fize and beauty, 144 | 

King-fiſher, the Halcyon—Cicero has written a long poem 
in praiſe of this bird, of which but two lines remain the 
emperor Gordian has alſo written a poem on it, nothing of 
which is left—St. Ambroſe's credulity concerning this bird, 
vi. 142—fables the modern vulgar have of it, 145—its 


Meſh unfit to be eaten. and its beautiful plumage preſerves 


its luſtre longer than any other, 146 | 
Kircher, his calculations of the heights of the mountains 
are incredible, and why, 1.-154—has ſet the voices of birds 
to muſic, v. 143 
Kite, one of the baſer race of hawks, v. 119—diſtin- 
uiſhed by its forky tail, and low floating motion, 129— 
From the greateſt height darts down on its prey with uner-' 
ring aim, 10—ſeems ever upon the wing, and to make no 


effort in flying—lives upon accidental carnage, every bird 


in the air being able to make its retreat it—ſmall 
birds wounded, or ſtraying chickens it ſeizes with rapacity, 


4 
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149—uſed for training falcons, and how lured with the great 
horned owl, when caught for that purpoſe, 144 * if 
k hy of all young animals none niore prettily playful; 1 
+. 202 N z 
: Klein, his method of claſſing animals; ii. 296 1 
e Knobber, name of the ſtag the ſecond year, iii. 113 1 
1 ſmall bird of the crane kind, vi. 23a bird of paſ- i 
e, 28 5 1 
e e of the flxth variety of gazelles by Mr. 19 
| „ Ut. 7 | n 
: , Kiba, alles of the fifth variety of gazelles, by Mr. if 
J Buffon; iii. 74 
& Kraken; all that has heen ſaid of this great fiſh ſeems fic 


titious, yet there is a poſſibility of its exiſtence, vi. 189 
Nass account of the origin and formation of the ice- 
mountains in Greenland; i. 2 


_ Labrus, the wraſſe, deſcription of this fiſh; vi. 302 
Labyrinth of Candia, a ſubterranean wonder, ſuppoſed 
the work of art, i. 63 | 
Labyrinth, convolutioris in the wind-pipe and lungs of 
ſome birds, v. 12 
Lama,; the camel of the new world, iv. 312 — countries 
where found—their fleſh an excellent food - their hair, or 
rather wool; ſpun into beautiful clothing - carry their bur- 
dens over precipices and cra rocks, where men can 
ſcarce accompany them, 313 cription and age—man- 
ner of coupling, 314—its food—exceeds the camel in tem- 
perance requires little water; being ſupplied with quantities 
of ſaliva, the only offenſive weapon it has to teſtify its re« 
ſentment— the Indians ſay, where this ſaliva falls, it will 
from its acrimonious nature burn the ſkin, or cauſe danger» 
ous eruptions, 315—colour and wool--habits and marks of 
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18 agility in the ſtate of nature ſeems the largeſt of the camel 2 

Is kind in America—the natives hunt the wild lama for its 3 
fleece, 316—a ſmaller weaker fort of the camel kind, called | 

C alſo guanacoe and paco—the manufacture of ſtuffs, carpets, 

* and quilts, made of the wool of the paco, form a conſidera- 

pol dle branch of commerce in South America, and might uſe- 

10 fully be extended to e 

d bi, how to be produc the year round, it. 338 

ul .d an ewe bring fort upped th bel, 5. 5 
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Lamprey, its food, vi. 258. a fil every way reſembling t 
lamprey, was poſſeſſed of the numbing quality of . 
pos 263—people will not venture to touch of Ire- 
and—a ſpecies very different from ours ſerved up as a de- 
licacy among the modern Romans—doubtful whether it be the 
murena of the ancients, which out 1 is not—ours dif- 
ferently eſtimated, accotding to the ſeaſon; 265—thoſe of 
the river Severn the moſt delicate of all fiſh—deſcription of 
the fiſh, extraordinary power of adhering to ſtones—mnſtatice 
of it. 266—Muralto, giving the anatomy of this fiſh, makes 
no mention of the lungs, for which it has abſolute neceſſity 
to breathe in the air, 267=its time of legring the ſea annu- 
ally, in order to ſpawn, is the beginning of ſprin 
few months, it returns to the ſea—peculift prepatation for 
8 young from egg the female remains at the 
place where produced they are excluded till they come 
forth, has her family playing about her, and conducts them 
in triumph to the ocean; '26 me continue in freſh water 
till they die a fingle bfood the extent of the female's ferti- 
lity, two years being the limit of het exiſtence—beſt ſeaſon 
for them the months of March, Aptil, and May—are uſu- 
ally taken in nets with ſalmon; ſometimes in baſkets at the 
bottom of the river old cuſtom for the city of Glouceſter 
annually to preſent the king with alamprey-pye, 269——a ſe- 
nator of Rome uſed to throw into his pon ich of his flaves 
as diſpleaſed him, 3 270 7 
ner , i. 277 „ 5 YI a g 
Lanner, bird of the generous breed of hawks, now little 
known in Europe, v. 121 Py - 

Lapland, its diviſion, iii. 153 mountains there preferred 
to the woods—the country abounds more than others with 


marſhy bottoms and weedy river e and gad-flies for- 
trav 


midable there, 155 the manner o elling in it, 162— 
Laplanders caſtrate the rein · deer with their teeth, 368 — the 
wolf never attacks a rein - deer that is haltered, and why, 
21-the iſatis found in this country, 340 in the foreſts, 
— obſerved to change their habitation; they remove in 
numbers from one country to another, iv. 33 | 
Laplanders, one of the firſt diſtin race of men round the 
polar 1 of their perſons and manners, ii. 
213—have in every family a drum for conſulting the devil, 
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214->Guſtavus Adolphus attempted in vain to form a regi- 
ment of Laplanders—yſe ſkates to run and ſlide, and how, 
215—are all hunters—offer their wives and daughters to 
ſtrangers, 216-—wangs ſupplied, and riches derived from 
the rein-deer, iii. 1 manner of life, .154---boil milk 
with wood-ſorrel, and it in caſks under ground to be 
eaten in winter, 166—when the lemins draw up to fight, 
they form ominous prognoſtics from their arrangement, iv. 
64-—happy when an army of lemins comes down among 
wy y then feaſt upon their fleſh, which dogs and cats 
elt, 90 
Lapwing, a ſmall bird of the crane kind, vi. 23—its arts 
to lead off men and dogs from their neſts, 32 — their ſeaſons 
of courtſhip, 31 ce Ng 
Lark, bird of the f. kind, v. 314 the ſky, the 
wood, or the tit lark diſtinguiſhable from other little birds 
by length of heel and loud ſong, 333 —neſt, number of 
eggs and habits, 334—thoſe that remain with us the year 
hout are birds of 14 Sweden, 318 
Sea-Lark, a ſmall bird of the crane kind, vi. 23 breeds 
in this country, 29 2 
Lava, matter, diſcharged by the eruptions of volcanos, 
10 | | 7 0 
f Lake in what manner produced, ii. 93 
Launce, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 305 / 
| Lauricacha, a lake wherein the river Amazong has its 
ſource, i. 215 | 
St. Lawrence, a river—its riſe and courſe, i. 216—re- 
ceives about forty rivers, 218—its cataract, 223 
Laws, one in the Orkney iſlands, entitling any perſon 
that kills an eagle to a hen from every houſe in the pariſh 
where killed, v. 92 
Layer, the impreſſion on the place where the ſtag has lain, 
ul, 11 
Lode of the earth regularly diſpoſed, but not of the ſame 
kind in every place, i. 56e numeration of layers of earth 
in a well dug at Amſterdam, and of another dug at Marly, 
7—2 layer, as far as it extends, always maintains the ſame 
F to canfiderable depths, every layer 
i; thicker - are ſometimes very extenſive, and often found 


(a ſpread over a ſpace of * leagues in circumference, 58 
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r—remarkable layers of earth round the city of Modeng, 
- | 

. Lead- Mine, one in Flintſhire, iv. 282 
Leather called chamois, made of the ſkin of that animal, 

and alſo from thoſe of the tame goat," the ſheep, and the 


deer, iii. 69 
Leaih:r-harne/s devoured by the jackall, iii. 33 


Leaves, two of 2 fig-tree, by experiment, imbided from 


the earth, two punces of water in five hours and a half, 


1 | 

Leh, different kinds—its deſcription — takes a large 
quantity of food, vii. e no anus or paſſage to eject 
it from the body when « igeſted, 308. in what it diſſers from 
the reſt of the reptile tribe, 309 the leech uſed in medi- 
dicine, 306---a girl of nine years old killed by leeches, 3 10 
beſt way of applying leeches, 311 8 

Leg:, a man yithqut them performed aftoniſhing feats of 
dexterity, iv. 250 : 

Leming, a bold animal of the rat kind, native of Scandi- 
navia, iv. 84---often pours down in myriads from the nor- 
thern mountains, and, like peſtilence, deſtroys all the pro- 
ductions of the earth--- Laplanders believe ihey oO. Fom 
the clouds---their deſcription, 85---they move, in a ſquare, 
forward by night, and lying ftill by day---whither their 
motions are turned nothing can ſtop them; a fire, a deep 
well, a torrent does not turn them out of their direQtion--- 
they never retreat---interrupted by a boat acroſs a river, 
they go over it, 86---ſtopped by a ſtack of hay or corn, 
they gnaw their way through; and obſtryRed by an houſe 
they cannot get through, continue befpre it till they die · eat 
nothing prepared for human ſubſiſtence---never enter a houſe 
to deſtroy proviſions---paſling through a meadow, deſtroy it 
in a ſhort time, and leave it with the appearance of being 
burnt up and ſtrewed over with aſhes---a man imprudently 
attacking one of them, the animal furiouſly flies at him, 
barking ſomething like a puppy, faſtens, and does not ea- 
fily quit its hold, 87 their leader forced out of the line af- 
ter a long defence, -and ſeparated from the reſt, ſets up a 
plaintive cry, not of anger, and hangs itſelf on the fork of 
a tree---they deſtroy and devour each other---after incredi- 
ble devaſtations, they ſeparate into armies, oppoſed with 
deadly hatred, and move along the coaſts of the lakes 
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and rivers- the Laplanders form ä from the man- 


ner 22 their arrangement - hat prognoſtics— the diviſions 
continue their engagements ogy until one party 
be overcome; then they diſappear, 8 —and it is ſuppoſed 
that having nothing to ſubſiſt on, they devour each other— 
their carcaſes ſometimes infect the air for miles round, and 
produce malignant diforders—they ſeem alſo to —.— — 
plants, the cattle often dying in the places 2 
the male larger and more beautifully ſpotted * 
female —are extremely prolific= breeding does not blades 
their march, ſome carrying one young in their mouth and 
another on their back—are y preyed upon by the er- 
min, and even by the rein-deer, 89—dog s and cats deteſt 
2 fleſh, but the Laplangers eſteem” it good eating, and 

our it greedily, go 

Leo, the emperour, gran granted the nations in poſſeſſion of the 
ſhore the ſole right of fiſhing before their reſpectiye terri- 
tories, 1. 232 

Leona (Sierra) a kind of apes in that province of Africa 
Lean, » properly inſtructed when young, ſerve as uſeful 

eſtics, iv. 198 

Sebi or panther of Senegal 

ry bb between thoſe animals, ii. 251—leopard will 
not fly at the approach of the lion, 226-=the American is 
neither e berce nor fo valiant as that of Africa and Affe 


„ er, wo ppm of this fiſh, vi. 306 

2 5 2 manner the Indians endeavour to prevent 
the 8 alk — N a diſeaſe to which 
man ad he eeph ubject, iv. 26 


iv. 

17750 of the generous kind, iii. 286 
Libella, the dragon-fly = general characteriſtics, 316 
2 ge, 22 young, 318 —-how they prepare 
the reptile to the flying ſtate—deſcription, 
Tha. Grunge and moſt courageous of all winged in-, 
320 ſineſs of impregnation, how peformed, 321 

a, the greateſt of the ſerpent kind, viz. 173 
rang'ferinu:, the food of the rein- deer, a moſs in 
Lapland of two kinds; the white in the fields, and th- black. 
on the trees, iii. 154 g > | 
4 
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 Lidme, game of the eleventh variety of gazelles, by Ms, 
Buffon, ili. 79 
N formerly ſuppoſed producible only by oviparous and 
yivipe 8 but later diſcoveries induce many to 
er animal life may not be produced merely from 
— — ii. 22—the beginning of bur lives, 2c well as 
the and, >" the _- when 8 202 the moſt 
ar with an , at or. infants 
an the age of goat — ſtances of it, Dt Grating 
of life in — nearly the {ame in moſt countries, 202 the 
5 uſeleſs and contemptible of all 2 27 and the moſt dif- 
cult to deſtroy, vil. 17 | 
- Light, the hand ks} to broad day- light for ſome time, 
then immediately ſnatched into a dark — will ſtill be lu. 
minous and remain ſo for ſome time, and why dangerous to 
the ſight to look ſteadily upon bright and 12 objects 
and Why, iii. 159—ſuch perſons. as read or write tor any 
continuance ſhould chooſe a moderate 2 ü. 160 
work ſent forth by uy Aer e by the ha Ty hitherto 
icable, viii. 141—ſcpt - reſembles 
that of phoſphorous, 1 75 | 
Lightening is an electrical flaſh produced by the. oppoſition 
of two clouds, i. 374 —of the torrid zone is not fo fatal or ſo 
dangerous as with us; otherwiſe, thoſe tegions' would be 
abitable, 379—flaſhing -without noiſe m 
y all round in the torrid zone, 377 
Ligbi, northern lights illuminate half the hemiſphere, i. 377 
Lim(s, of the inhabitants near the poles are ſometimes 
frozen and drop off, i. 387—ſome animals live without, 
often are ſeen to produce them, viii. 170 
Lime, manner of making it in Perſia, i. 86 
Line, upon the approach of winter months under the line, 
the whole * ms 7 in a muddy cloud, i. 378— 
in America, all that — of the continent which lies under 
fant; it. 23 om ganas as we ap- 
ch the line, we find the Babe of each grow 
—.— until the colour deepens into blackneſs, 2 35 
Linnen:, the celebrated naturaliſt, uppoſes man a native 
of the tropical climates, and only à ſojourner more to the 
ument to prove the contrary, ii. 240—his method 


| of elaſſing animals, 298—makes the female of the bat a 


Soy *r N man, iv. en 
Linnet, a of the iparrow-kind, v. 315—tavgh 
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Lice, produced under the burning fan of Africa, is th 
— terrible and moſt undaunted creature, iii 9 


iption of this noble animal, 219——to 222->he de generates 


when removed from the torrid zone, 213—to compare the 
ſtrength of the lion with that of man, it ſhould be conſidered 
that the claws of e falſe idea of its power, 
aſcribing to its force what is the effect of its arms, ii. 111— 
leaps twenty feet at a ſpring, 322——a fogle lion of the de- 
ſert often attacks an entire cavern, 216—he crouches on hig 
belly, and continues ſo with patient expectation, until his 
prey comes within a diſtance, 223—the female has 
no mane, 221—his roaring is ſo loud, that when heard in 
the night, and re- echoed by the mountains, it reſembles 
diſtant thunder, 224—does not willingly attack the horſe, 
and only compelled by the keeneſt hunger, ii. 319—combats 
between a lion and a horſe in Italy—the lion ſtunned and 
and left ſprawling, the horſe eſcapes; but the lion ſucceed- 
ing, ſticks to its prey, and tears the horſe in pieces in- 
Rant „ 319—attends to the call of the jackall, ui. 337— 
in countries © tolerably inhabited, the lion is cowardly, 
and often ſcared by the cries of women and children, 
201 
Lions, thoſe inhabiting the 2 countries of Morocco 
or India ſcared away with a ſhout the keepers Play with 
him, plague, and chaſtiſe him without a cauſe; he bears it 
with compoſure, but his anger once excited, che conſequen- 
ces are terrible an inſtance from Labat, iii. 217—-number- 
leſs accounts aſſure his anger noble, his courage magnani- 
mous, and his natural ferocity, ſeldom exerted againſt his 
bene factors he has ſpared the lives of thoſe thrown to be 
devonred by him, afforded them part of his fubſiſtence, and 
ſometimes abſtains from food. himſelf to ſupport them, 218 
—neceflity alone makes him crael, z ig the manner of 
hunting them by Hottentots and others, 21 T ge for 
hunting them of that ſort called charoſſi, all others fly at the 
fight of him, 226—the lion prefers the fleſh of camels to 
er food is alſo fond of that of young elephants—when 
old, finding men 'and qu es together, he attacks the 
latter, and never Wadde wi 
manner of copulation, and time of geſtation, number brought 
forth, and time taken to come to perfection, all known, 229 
—2 lion in the Tower of London above ſeventy years, 230 
the lioneſs feating her retreat diſcovered, hides or tracks, 


men, unleſs provoked, 228» - 
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by running back, or bruſhing them out with her tail, 231 
becomes terrible with young ones to provide for, 210 
lions, incited by defire, fight bloody battles, till one becomes 
victorious over the reſt, 228—the ſize of the lion between 
three and four feet; the female in all dimenſions about 
one-third leſs—there are properly no hons in America; 
the puma has received the name of the American /ion, but, 
when compared, is a very contemptible animal, 332---thoſe 
of mount Atlas have not the ſtrength or ferocity of thoſe 
of Biledulgerid or Zaara---ſpecies of this animal diminiſhing 
daily---Mr. Shaw obſerves, the Romans carried fifty times 
as many lions from Lybia in one year, for their amphi- 
theatres, as are in the whole a ron ae this time, 214---the 
ſame remark made with regard to Turkey, Perfia, and the 
Indies; where the lions diminiſh in their number daly, 21g 
reported that he ſuſtains hunger a long time, but thirſt he 
cannot ſupport---ſome believe him in a continual fever--. 
he drinks as often as he finds water, and laps it---he requires 
about fifteen pound of raw fleſh in a day---he rather hunts 
for a freſh ſpoil, than returns to that he had before---his 
is offenſive, and his urine inſupportable, 224 
' Lion-cat, or Angora-cat, a beautiful animal, a native of 
7e le, Jetebedin Anſon' regarded as the 
ca- lien, deſcribed in s voyages, as 

E of the r 2 i 8 as TR 
' Lipidopus, the garter-fiſh, its 0 1 „vi. 

Lo: ho of the hate and * the 5 fury — move, 
whether ſleeping or waking, iv. 3 | 

. Lithephytes, and coralline ſubſtances, viii. 192 | 

Litters, in all animals, intermediate litters moſt fruitful; 

2 I produce feweſt and weakeſt of the 
4. 33 a ; 

5 . Latin name for theſe ſhells that are caſt upon 

ore, vii. 13 
Liver of a ſhark affords three or four quarts of oil, 243 

Lizards, differ from every other claſs of animals, 
from each other, vii. 112---whence the greateſt diſtinction, 
115---general charaQeriſtics, 115-—along the coaſts of 
Guinea their fleſh eſteemed a delicacy, iii. 298 the water 
kind changes its ſkin every fourth or fifth day, vi. 145--- 
ſprinkled with ſalt, the whole body emits a viſcous liquor, 
and the lizard dies in three minutes, in great agonies---the 
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M the want of food in a ſurpriſing 
s VII. 14 - 
Chalcidian lizard of Aldrovandus deſcribed, vii. 157 
Flying lizard of Java, account of it by Gentil, 157 
Lach, the deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 38 
Lobfler, a ruminating fiſh, iii. 5—very voracious, though 
without warmth in its body, or red blood in its veins, vi. 
352—whatever it ſeizes upon and has life periſhes, however 
well defended ; they devour each other, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, eat themſelves ; changing their ſhell and ſtomach every 
year, the old ſtomach is the morſel to glut the new, 


58—at firſt fight the head may be miſtaken for the tail—, 


its deſcription, ii. 358—the food of the young, vi. 355» 
the ne He ed Choy whey _ their le 
many die under this operation, 356—ſpeedy growth of the 


new ſhell=and of itſelf after the change—the claws of une 


qual magnitude, and why—at certain ſeaſons they never meet 
without an engagement—wonders this extraordinary creature 
offers to imagination—are endowed with a vital principle 
that furniſhes out ſuch limbs as have been cut away, 359— 
varieties of this animal with differences in the claws, little 


in the habits or conformation—the ſhell black when taken, 
but turns red by boiling common way of taking the lob. 


ſter, 361 


Locus, the great brown hcuft ſeen in ſeveral of 
England in 1748; in ſome ſouthern kingdoms 2 


formidabl cription of this inſe&, vii. 340—in what 


manner they take the field - their devaſtations, 342—are. 
ſtill more noxious when _ of it - account 


of their devaſtations in R Poland, Lithuania, and 


arbary, 343—transformations, 345 eaten 7 the natives 


in many — — of the Eaſt; and caught in ſmall nets for 
that purpoſe---their taſte—are cenſidered as a great delica- 


cy in Tonquin, by the rich and the poor muſt have been 


a common food with the Jews, Og, wx of the great 
Maß- Indian locuft, the moſt formidable, 348 | 
Loir, the greater dormouſe, ſo called by Mr. Buffon, iv. 76 
Longevity, perſons remarkable for it, ii. 200 
Lorenxini, his experiments upon the torpedo, vi. 262 
Lori, the longeſt of all animals, in proportion to its ſize 
—deſcription—a native of the iſland of Ceylon, iv. 241 
Loricaria, deſcription of this fiſh, yi. 307 | 


Lories, a kind of parrot, v. 272 + 
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© Lowſe, its deſcription, vii. 270—whether diſtinguiſhed b 
the parts of generation into males and females, not yet 


coyered, 273 the louſy diſeaſe frequent among the ancients 


A the deſcription, vii. 286——of great uſe in me, 
» 207 
Leng, his opinion about the rudiments of animals, 


Lenin vm ofthe yes in th night, teas 
þ 247 
| Lump-fi/ſp, its deſcription, vi . 283—flun into a of. 
water, 2 ſtick ſo cloſe to the botte bored mas A on wane 
fiſh by the tail, the pail and fereral gallans of water may be 
ene 
unps, anim ore e no . 
iv. een, anatomiſt has 8 4 lungs py of he a 
rey, vi n ve eighteen lungs, ve 
50 * in the exhauſted receiver of the air-pump, 


64 its r uſe oſtriches as 8 at Joa 
—inſtance of it at the factory of Rn x : 

a Ad iſhed FRA the ounce, and deſcribed—firſ 
frriking di aq between it and thoſe of the panther kind 
is the tail each hair of this animal is of three different co- 
Jours—it is not above the ſize of the ounce, iti. 257—chiefly 
met with in the cold countries bordering on the pole, in the 
north of Germany, Lithuania, Muſcovy, Siberia, and North 
America—thoſe of the new contitent are are ſmaller than in 
Europe—this animal has been called /upus cervariur, but for 
what reaſon hard to gueſs—in its nature it exactly reſembles 
the cat, is bigger, and near two feet long, is alſo bolder 
and fiercer—more delicate than the cat— embles the wolf 
In wn | except its cry—lſeveral reports of the lynx, pro- 
pagated 1 or impoſture, 264 

74, rem neſs of his theory to ks the invariable 
motion of winds, i. 342 


M. 
| Macague, a kind of monkey deſcribed by Mr. Buffon, 
iv. 233 
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. 2 fo a 
Maden in America; its ſhade fatal, i. 362-0 
plant will grow under it, ii. 4 | 
. Machines, the invention of mariy has rendered human 
ſtrength leſs valuable, ii. 111i > | 
Mackarel, deſcribed, vi. 302---produces five hundred 


thouſand eggs, in one ſeaſon, 176—its growth, 334 3 
ardent! as 


Madagaſcar, its natives deſire nothing ſo 
proſtitute their wives or daughters to ſtrangers, arid for. the 
moſt trifling advantages, ii. 74—the great bat of that iſland 
deſcribed, iv. 141 | +F LION 
Madder, uſed by Mr. Belcher to diſcover the circulation 
of the blood through the bones, ii. 194 
Madneſs, produced by want of fleep, ii. 3 
muſic— and alſo cauſed by it —inſtance in Henry IV. of 
Denmark, who in his rage killed his attendants, 1960 
N — OO the 
toaſt of Norway, conſidered as moſt dreadful and deſtrue- 
tive, i. 267—the body of water forming this whirpool, ex- 
tended in a circle of above thirteen miles, 268 $455 
Magellan, (Ferdinand) a Portugueſe of noble extraction, 
firſt diſcovered the gigantic race of mankind, towards the 
extremity of South Ametica, ii. 3 of this diſ- 
hy a lh e the Molucca iſlands 
2 7 
Magni, an Italian traveller, diſcovered 5 remarkable 
grotto of Antiparos, in the Archipelago, i. | 
Maggot of Buffon, e agg ar of the ape kind 
—1ts deſcription, iv. 207 | 
Magpie, thieviſh ; rings found in the neſt of a tame mag 
ue. v. 222—habits 71 — ſatisfied for the pre - 
t, it lays up the remainder for another time; 238— pla- 
ces where it builds, and neſts deſcribed, 240—number of 
cpgs—in its domeſtic ſtate, preſerves its natural character 
ſtrictly fooliſſi cuſtom of cutting its tongue to teach it to 
ſpeak—puts the animal to pain, and baulks the intention, 
241 * 


Mahometans, conſidering the hare an unclean animal, reli- | 


giouſly abſtain from its fleſh; iv. 14 % 
Maimon, the laſt of the baboons, Edwards calls it the 


Pigtail—its deſcription—native of Sumatra, does not well 
endure the rigours of our climate, iv. 215 
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Maire, (James Le) a traveller who confirms the exiflenes 


of giants in America, ii, 261 | 

Mali, the laſt of the monkey-kind, iv. 188—their de. 

ſcription — many different kinds of theſe animals, 239 

| Malabar, land and ſea breezes upon thoſe roaſts, i. 351 

3 the barbarous Greek name given to the 
, 


ſoft-finned the prickly- finned ſort termed Acanthopteri. 
gii, Vi. 2 d 

Mal oth a y cc uiderable volcano in South Ameri. 
ca, 1.9 | 


.  Maletranche, grounds nis beautiful theory of monſtrous 
productions upon a famous inſtance _ by him ; and ſome 
-theory from which he deduces the imagination up- 
on the fœtus, ui. 245 | n 
Malbrouk, a monkey of the ancient continent, iv. 233=—its 
deſcription the Bramins have hoſpitals for ſuch as are ſick, 
or diſabled, iv. 234 | . | 
Maldivia Iſlands; have lands in them at one time covered 
with water, and at an@ther free, i. 279 , - 
Mallard, a kind of duck, vi. 128—with very particular 
faculties for calling, 132 | 
Malphigi, his famous iment upon the ſtigmata of ca- 
bes 6 | | 
th, its tuſks, which are uſed as ivory, and ſup- 
2 to the elephant, often weigh four hundred 
unds, iv. 282 | 
"Mo differences in his ſpecies leſs than in animals, and 
rather taken from the tincture of the ſkin than variety of fi- 
ure there are not in the world above fix diſtin varieties 
in the race of men, ii. 212— firſt race in the polar regions, 
» brown, ſhort, oddly ſhaped, ſavage, 213 —ſecond, 
the Tartar race, olive coloured, middle fized, ugly, robuft, 
219—third, the ſouthern Afiatics, dark olive, ſſender ſha- 
, ſtraight black hair, feeble, 2 23—fourth, thenegroes of 
Africa, black, ſmooth ſkin, woolly hair, well ſhaped, 226 
—fifth, the Americans, copper colour, ſtraight black hair, 
ſmall eyes, ſlight limbed, not ſtrong, 229 fixth the Euro- 
ans and bordering nations, white of different tints, fine 
ir, large limbed, vigorous, 23>—endures a greater vari- 
ety of climates than lower orders are able to do, and 
y. i. 319—may. be called the animal of every climate, 
11, intended naturally to be white, 233-—white men re- 
ſemble our common parent mare than the rolt of his chul- 
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dren, 239—a native of the tropical climates, and only a ſo- 
journer more to the north, according to Linnæus - argu- 
ment ſufficient to prove the contrary, 240—marrigeable in 
the warm countries of India at twelve and thirteen yeers of 
, 71—jufſt come into the world gives a picture of com- 
imbecility, 5 2—vain man ventures to excite an audi- 

tor's attention, at the riſk of - incurring his diſlike, * 
man has a ſuperiority of powers over animals, ſo is he 
ionably inferior to them in his neceſſities nature has 

male him ſubject to more wants and infirmities' than other 
creatures; but all theſe wants ſeem: given to multiply the 
number of his enjoyments---avd in what manner, 123--- 
firſt ſenſations of a man newly drought into exiſtence, and 
the ſteps by which he arrives at reality pointed out by Mr, 
Buffon, 187=--in thoſe countries where men are moſt barba- 
rous and ſtupid, there brutes are moſt active and fagacious, 
iv. 231—the only animal that ſupports himſelf perfeQly e- 
rect the buttock, in man, different from that of all other ani- 
mals- - man's feet alſo different from thoſe of other animals, 
kr 1 pK ---the nails leſs in man than in any 
animal, ii. 105---ſaid to be tall when from five feet eight 
inches to fix feet high, 108---probability that men have 


been, in all ages, muc vas of tha +65 generally ves 
man i proofs is, 2 — lives 
. ———— — 


men lived ſo much longer in earlier times than at preſent, 
203 - proportionably for his ſine than any other a- 
nimal---to compare the gth of the lion with that of 
man, it muſt be conſidered the claws of the animal give a 
falſe idea of its power; and aſcribe to its force the of 
33 og a Area. age 71s, - re 
with that of animals, is by the weights which either can 
carry, 111— Dr. 3232 if of a man able to raiſe 
two thouſand pounds, by di 31 hw try 2 
manner that every part of his bod its ſhare, 112 
exerciſed in running, outſtrips es; a ſtout walker, in a 
journey, walks down a horſe, 114---thoſe employed as meſ- 
2 Iſpahan in Perſia, runners by profeſſion, go thir- 
oy leagues in fourteen hours, 1 14---every ani ures 

wants of ſleep and hunger with leſs injury to health than 


man, 124—he cannot, uninjured, live four days without 
eating, drinking, and ſleeping, 125—one ſaid to live with- 
I 


? 
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dut food for ſeven days, 132---requires ſleep for double 
motives, the refreſhment of the as well as the bodily 
frame, ii. 134---more difficult for man than — 
mal 40, procure ſleep, 136---has a lump upon thewind-pipe, 
not to be ſeen in woman, 102-—a —— 
wg birth, knew nothing ene 


ive, vill. 178 8 
e 
were ropagated in Ut. 

fer hep we prop to introduce and pre- 
e it—the 


Gefled the x nach or degree 
—the inhabitants Ronin: eee 
and and wins, 4 the woollen — 


ying amongſt us, of ſtuffs 
— . — Ane 
rica, iv. 317 N T4 
anati, may indiſcriminately be. the lag of beaſts: Hur 
of fiſhes—its deſcription the female has breaſts pla 


N 


forward, 
have pretended it has none, iv. 183=never entirely leaves 
the water, only advances the head out of thedtream; to reach 
the graſs on th river fides---it entirely on vegetable: 

places where toynd—graze among turtles and other cruſ- 
taceous fiſhes, giving or fearing no diſturbance---unmolet- 
ed, they keep together in large companies, and: ſurround 
their young bring forth in autumn; and fuppoſed-to go with 
young eighteen months---the manati has no voice nor cry— 

its inteſtines are longer, in propor 
—— creature, the horſe N | 
the ſkin, expoſed to the ſun, —— — 
exceeds the fat of any ſea animal, 185 the heat of the ſun 
does not make itrancid; it taſtes like the oil of ſweet almonds, 
and ſerves evety way inſtead of butter; any quantity may 
be taken inwardly, having no other effect than. to keep the 
body open---the fat of the tail, boiled, more. delicate than 
the former---the lean takes a Jong time in-boili . — 
| like. beef-oiths fat F the yomng: te pork, _ 
vel, 1 


like thoſe of women—the tongue ſo-ſhort; ſome | 
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_ Mandi, the largeſt of the baboon kind—its deſcription 


Lo - diſpleaſed, weeps like a child---is a native of the 


oaſt, iv. 21 . 
Mangabey, a y of the cles continent its de- 
ſcription, iv. 234 
. Mangrove-tree, that grows down ini th water of the gene- 
river, i. 220 .. | 3h © . 1 - ; LEA 
; M, q y or coul:erned, a ſitiall water-fowl, deſcti- 


Manoa, name of the third ſtomach of ruminating ani- 


_ 17 

. the bottom Dr 
merica, given 290 
1 — their compoſition—experiment by way of 


f, i. 76 


exportation prohibited by lay in Arabia, i. 
--— ftads in | 190 wap thoaſand white mares, with hoofs 
bd, that ſhoeing is unneceſfary,. 355 law in Eng- 


, prohibiting the exportation of mares and ſtallions; and 
En obtained ſo early as the times of Athel- 


| monkey of the ſagoin kind; with a mane 
„ 
ike » lon; iv. 257 


7 their mimbers; Elisabeth en. 
— on Fridays and 
2 forts found in a well 25 «ﬆ Marly, 
obly differs. kv fise from the oppodhm, being 
Ley bag to feceive the young, has only two 


longitudinal folds, withm whieh the premature young; con- 
—— to fack---when, firſt 


ecd not above the fize of a 
bean; but ſtielt to the text until they arrive at maturity, 


ir. 247 


| Marmot; of marmottr; a reminating animal, ili. g—a na- 


tive of the — ts defcri —is cxfily tamed, readil 
— en dane 4 5p 4 


and dey the voice of its 
5 bv. 48—ir has an antiparhy to-the dog ſtrength and 
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354 I. 
marmotte they carry: about for ſhew---is apt to E 


furniture — other affections of this animal —its food — is 
cleanly, but has a diſagreeable ſcent — ſleeps during winter, 
39 form of its hol «ſembles the letter V, 42— manner 
of making it, 41—tu., live together, and work in common 
to make their habitations ſnug. and convenient—when they 
venture abroad, one is placed as centinel upon a lofty rock, 
r Buffon ſays it does not fleep during winter, is ra- 
ther in a torpor, a ſtagnation of all faculties—its heat not 
more than ten degrees above congelation, 4.5—the fleſh ſaid 
to have a wild taſte, and to cauſe vomiting—countries where 
it is found, 48—inhabitants of the Alps o not till winter 
open its hole — produces but once a, year, and brings 
forth three or four at a time - they grow faſt, and their lives 
not above nine or ten years, 47  _ 8 
Marriage and conſummation of the Indians, the huſband 
at ten years old, and the wife at eight; frequently have 
children at that age, ii. 24 N 
Marriotte, his experiment proves that water acts as a men- 
firuum upon air, i. 3688 o , 
Marrow, ſpinal, and the brain, the firſt ſeen as begun in 
the embryo, ii. 14656. 1 82 | 
. Marfigli, (Count) Bis opinion upon corals and ſpunges, 
vii. 1 has anon? 
4 Martin; its deſcription, iii. 367—the moſt beautiful of all 
Britiſh beaſts of prey - its ſcent a pleaſing perfume, 307 
the yellow-breaſted martin—its fur more valuable than the 
white · breaſted ſort— Mr, | Buffgn ſuppoſes them a diſtinct 
ſpecies, that diſtinction unneceſſary, 368 of all the wea- 
ſel-kind the moſt pleafing, :368—feeds as they do, and is 
fond of honey, 370—ſeldom meets the wild-cat without a 
combat, 36 = wild-cat not a match for the martin 
kept tame by Geſner and Mr. Buffon—often ſlept for two 
days, and then was two or three days without fleeping—the 
yellow breaſted more common in France than England, 369 
the white-breaſted keeps near houſes and. villages ; the 
yellow keeps in woods, leads a ſavage life, iv. z0—its neſt 


generally the tenement of the ſquirrel, taking poſſeſſion 
and killing the owner, 30—ſeizes alſo the flying ſquirrel, 
iv. 36—in that retreat the female brings forth her young, 
three or four at a time—and they come with the eyes clo- 
ſed==how ſhe compenſates for her deficiency of milk, ut. 
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{76—this animal more common in North America than in 
u 


found in all northern parts of the world, from wy. 


beria to China, and Canada—1n every country hunted fot 
their furs, very valuable; and chiefly ſo when taken in the 
inning of winter—one part of its ſkin moſt eſteemed 
twelve thouſand of theſe ſkifis annually imported into Eng- 
land from Hudſon's-bay, and ny ouſand from Canada 
>ſmall birds alarm the ſpot where the dam keeps her young; 
and direct the hunter in his purſuit, 322 
Martin, a bird of the ſwallow-tribe, v. 346 | 
Marum, cats exceſſively fond of this plant, iti. 20 
— 5 one of the three deſcendants of the ſhepherd's dog 
283—chiefly a native of _— when tranſported int 
Denmark, becomes the little Daniſt dog, 284—the Dutch 
. varjery' of fines, lefs than the yiefs 
Maſftiff=/ox, variety oxes, leſs than the gr 
* 15 and, ftronger than the cùr- fox; iii. 332 | 
Maturitr, attained too by flow ſteps, announces a flow 
march to old age—as true to other animals as to man and 


vegetables, ii. 199—ſooner arrived at in India than in Eu- 
rope, 224 = | 


Mow! in fiſhes, poſſeſſes the power of digeſting; vi. 
164 

Mazimin, (the emperour) a prodigy of ſtrength - ſeveral 
inſtances of it birth a Thracidn ; from being a ſimple 
herdſman he roſe by the gradations of office, until he came 
to be emperour of Rome; was above nine feet in height, and 


the beſt proportioned man in the empire, ii. 118—was 


killed by his own ſoldiers, while ſteeping, 119 


. May-vug, or dorr-beetle, deſcribed, vii. 130 — See 


Beetle. | 
+ Meaſlid hares, diſtinguiſhed from mountain hares, they 
keep in low grounds, their fleſh moiſt, white and flabby, 
iv. 11 * 

Mechaniſm; which tes the number of our years, ad- 
mits no change in its laws, and can be affected only by long 
faſting, or great exceſs, ii. 202 | 

MedJaure, the braſs helmet dug up there fits a common 


- 


man, yet is allowed to have been left there at the overthrow 


of Afdrubal, ii. 265 
. Media, has paſtures in its plains, excellent for rearing 
Norſes, ii. 361 A i 
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z N. calle Ref ome few remains of ancient x 77 
ke wich rr are om to mp is loſt, iu, 
Membrane, the chal et g fnembrage in birds —yeils 4 


21 at . the 22.2 continues Ie v. 9 


_ a 
4 —— that body which is moſt fluid and x 


is nt to be te aug of one leſs — 2 


periment ſhews that water will act as a menſtruum 2 aig, 
369 cold W 2 farce of menſtrupms, and often 
promotes ev: 


* — 1 i he hw A — 
Em rn dable to birds far abaye pot Obes p 


uail at a ſingle pounce from above, v 1 6 pant 
fair of th lk by a Tn Es: 
pectacle, 12 
Marella ſays, zebra, when tamed, is yot leſs eſtimable 
for ſyiftneſs 


ut, N. 397 
Merali, the richeſt, in their native ſtate, much leſs glitter - 


ing and ſplendid than een ee e 24-<thaſ tres 


deal unwholeſo 5 26— 
pisse, fall e en of Ne wks * 


ebe th extremes of thi kgure, v. 55 
Meteors, between the tropics, ee, 

dreadful and various ap ces, i. N countries 

where the lun c. * mung wur, 
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there are the greateſt quantity of meters, 479=—0he of 4 
uncommen kind; ſeen by Ulloa, at Quito, 333 
::hod, the priticipal help in natüral hiſtory ; without it 

little progreſs made in this ſcienee, it. 289=the moſt ap- 
plauded of elaſſing animals, 294—the author's method of 
clafling them, 301—that of deſcribing all things by words 
alone, a fault that has infected moſt of oitt dictionaries, and 
bodies of arts and ſejetices, goy-—Mr. Locks has obſerved 


Mice, have burrowed in the back of hogs; while fatten 
in the ſty, without heing fl 1 


am army of mice over -rum the matſhes neut Southminiſter, 
and eat up the graſs to the toots; but ſbom after they were 
all devoured by 8 number of ſtrange painted owls, v. 146 


migration of ſome ſwallows, and retreat of others into old 


walls, to avoid the rigour of winter, wrap this ſubject in 
great obſcurity; 37-—0f bees, ſeveral ſigns previous to it, 
— 8 : | 3 "I 


vii. 82 | 

Milan, hares bred in the Milaneſe, thought the beſt in 
6 | 

| 255 infants have it in their own breafts, fi. 59 —ſome- 
times found in the breaſts of men, as well as in thofe of wo- 
men, 102—in carnivorous animals more ſparing than in 0- 
thers, 337—0f goats PE and not apt to curdle 
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ypon the ſtomach as that of the cows, 55—of the rein, 
deer thinner than that of the cow, but ſweeter, and more 
nouriſhing, 158—boiled up with wood-ſorrel, by the Lap. 
landers kept in caſks under ground, to be eaten in winter, 
166—injeQted into a vein, kills with more certainty than the 
venom of a viper, 199 „e 2224 
Milli pidis, multiplied by being cut in pieces, ii. 23 

Milo, an inſtance of his ſtrength, when he ſtood upright, 
n 5 ä 
Million makes Satan perſonate the cormorant, a moſt 
nauſeous bird —objection againſt him on this account —his 
vindication, vi. 66 5 A 

Min:rals mere inactiye and inſenſible bodies, ii. 4 

Miners firſt become ytic, then die conſumptive, for 
the trifling reward of ſeven-pence a day, i. 79—peculiar 
contrivance to ſupply light for their operations make uſe 
only of wooden inſtruments in digging, and take out the 
nails from their ſhoes before they enter the mine, 82 


Mines, the deepeſt that at Cotteberg in Hungary, not 


more than three thouſand feet deep, i. 5 1—a coal-mine in 
the North of England ſaid to be eleven hundred yards deep, 
73—air different in them, proportionably as the magazines 
25 fire lay nearer the centre, 7 5-—other cauſes of this differ 
ence, 76Mendip lead- mines in Somerſetſhire their de- 
ſcription, 77 mines of coal generally leſs noxious chan thoſe 
of tin; tin than thoſe of copper; but none are ſo dreadfully 
deſtructive as thoſe of quickſilver, 78 — deplorable infirmi- 
ties of workmen in the mines near the village of Idra, 79— 
metallic, often deſtroys all vegetation by their volatile cor- 
roſive fumes—ſalt mines naturally cold, 83 — natives of 
countries abounding in mines too often experience the nox- 
ious effects of their vicinity, 326— in a lead- mine in Flint- 
ſhire were found two en Tyra and part of the tuſk of 
an elephant, at forty-two yards depth, iv. 282 
Mingrelians, among the ſixth variety of the human ſpecies, 
deſcribed, ii. 230 n | 
Mint, cats exceſſively fond of the cat - mint, iii. 206 
Mire-drum, the bittern, deſcribed, vi. 2—See Bitters. 
Miſletoe, a plant, thought propagated by ſeeds voided by 

birds, v. 316 | 
Mifiſippi, a great river in North America, i. 216—its 


- 


fource and length receives forty rivers, 218 
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7 riſe upon the a of the winter 


Mi, conti 
months under line, 2 ed froſt-ſmoke, raiſes 
bliſters on ſeveral parts of the body, in the regions round 
the poles, 386 E 5 ' 888 


ite-fli, not found in Lapland, iii. 166 | 
Miume, a river in America enormous ſkeletons lately 
diſcovered near it, iv. 282 N : 
Mock-bird, deſcription of the American mock-bird, v. 
324—its habits—can aſſume the tone of every animal in the 
wood, from the wolf to the raven—no bird in the foreſt it 
has not at times deceived by mimicking its call, v. 353 
Motu, meteors and other phenomena, in the northern 
regions, 1 377 4 ; Hit * 
Moceco, firſt of the maki-kind, which is the laſt of the 
monkies—its deſcription—a native of Madagaſcar—its qua- 


lities, iv. 239—eats its own tail, and ſeems to feel no pain 


—ſome other monkies do the ſame, 336 LY 
Modena, a city in Italy—its remarkable wells—other rari- 
ties round it, i, 282 | 
Mogul, in the Indian language ſignifies a white man, ii. 


22 | 
a l, black, or garden- earth, the firſt layer on the ſur- 
face of the globe —is formed from animal and vegetable bo- 
dies decayed—ſoil fertile, in p ion to the quantity that 
putrified mold bears to the gravelly mixture, i. 52 
Mole, a ruminating inſect, or ſeemingly fo, iii. 6—no 
quadrupede fatter, none with a more ſleek gloſſy ſæin an 
utter ſtranger in Ireland - formed to live under the earth, iv. 
go—its deſcription, 91 —the ancients, and ſome moderns 
of opinion, that' the mole was blind; but Derham, by a 
microſcope, diſcovered all the parts of the eye known in 
other animals, iv. 92—a mole let looſe in the midſt of a field, 
like a ghoſt on a theatre, inſtantly ſinks into the earth; and 
an active labourer, with a ſpade, purſues it vain, 9g—pecu- 
liar advantage of the ſmallneſs of its eyes, 94 — when once 
. in the earth, it ſeldom ſtirs out —it chaſes — looſer 
r grounds —chiefly preys upon worms and inſects—is 
moſt active, and caſts Ls moſt earth, immediately before 
rain, and in winter, before a thaw—in dry weather, it ſel- 
dom forms hillocks—readily evades the purſuit of animals 
ſtronger and ſwifter than 1 greateſt calamity is an 
be « . i 4 4 . 7 
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i D Nee 
greateſt peſ.— couples towards ſpring—and the young — 
about the beginning of May — generally four or five at 
time, v. 96—deſctiption of the mole-hill, in which th 5 


male has brou 1 dorch her young, iv. 97 is nc found, 


except in c varieties are but fp 
that of Virginia is black, mixed witha deep e—that of 
Poland is white —  Agricgla fays he ſaw. hats of mole- 


Kins, the fineſt and moſt beautiful imaginahle, 98 
Mal ian breed of dogs, and 3 its perfeQions, {et forth by 
Nemclianus, iii. 294 


- Miting, annually ſuffered by binds —its ede, v. 28m 
artificially 8 and G 9a 4c 2 in which Na- 


ture perfortas the o eaſon commonly ob- 
3 [er knn i. the dg of ales. 


o Mallcca + nds, Ferdinand Magellan, a * of no- 
bl Glas to ſlain upon one of them, ii. 260 | 
Md, the cephus of the ancients, a monkey of the ancient 
continent —its deſcription, iv. 234 
Mona, name given to the marmout in Canada, iv. 48 


Mengevx, of the maki- kind, the laſt of the mankeys—its 


deſeription—is a native of Madagaſcar, 210 ' 

Men , one general deſcription will not ſerye for all the 
animals of the monkey-kind, iv. 13g—La Condamine aſ- 
ſerts it would take-up a volum to deſcribe the differences of 
monkeys found along the rive of Amazons, 21 -and we. 
are ſure that evety one of theſe is different from thoſe on the 
African coaſt, 217—an elaborate deſcription. of each muſt 
he uſeleſs and tireſome, their numbers being very great, and 
their differences very e thoſe of two, cantons never 
found to mix of all kinds leſs than, the bahoon, have leſs 
power of doing miſchief, and their feracity with 
their fize,, 217 do nothing deſired without 
fears once removed, they are the moſt inſolent he — 
animals in nature —in their native woods, are the poſls of 
ether animals, and the maſters of the foreſt. where-they re- 
de —theè tyger, nor the lion will not venturs to diſhute-do- 


minion with creatures, who. from ol 1 
impunity carry on an offenſive war, 1 their agi 

eſcape. all purſuit, 8 they ſometimes fall. a prey to 
and foreſts, | ü. — have not leſe 


the lion in deſerts 


3 their 
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fear their continual depredations—fuch being 
| in miſchief, that they fling the eggs Aw 4 
——one on! oppoſe them, 


g is 

ey arg 
ſome argued mutual friendſhip 
—fa gambols u 
thoſe and 
Jampw 220 
they a2 . 
when | and a 
ifting | , agai 
wounded, the re 
wound, 2s defirous wing 
m quantny, 
bers befere they make a retreat, with the ſame precipitation 


as they at firſt game on in this retreat the young are clirig 
ing to the back of the female, who jumps away, — N 
barraſſed by the burthen, iv. 222—uſual way of ta- 
ing them alive: the monkey not killed outright, does nos 
fall; clinging to ſome branch, continues, when dead, 
us laſt graſp, remains where ſhot, until it drops by pu- 
trefaction iv. 223 —ſrinned and ſerved up at negroe feaſts, 
ſo like 4 child; an European is ſhocked at the fight, iv. 
— — ſeeing Europeans buy young and tame 
monkeys, with equal care brought rats to the factors for ſale, 
and were greatly diſappointed finding no purchaſer—negroes 
cannot comprehend advantages arifing from educating os 
Looping — who come . to lay waſte Grids 

corn or or plantations ar- | off 
what they are 7 ge deſtroy _- 8 
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ouarine, remarkable for loudneſs and diſtinctneſs of 

—uſe to which they convert it—are generally together in 
companies, march in exact order, and obey the voice of 
ſome chieftain, remarkable for his ſize and gravity, iv. 
226 chief food of the tribe, iv. 227—e nary man- 
ner of — an oyſter — manner of drawing crabs from 
the water—no ſnare, how nicely baited, takes a monkey of 
the Weſt Indian iſlands — female brings forth one, and ſome- 
times two at a time—rarely breed 9 brought into Eu- 
rope — the male and female never tired of fondling their 
young, and inſtruct it with no little aſſiduity often ſeverely 
_ gorrect it, if ſtubborn, or diſinclined to profit by their ex- 
ample—manner of carrying their young 1h the woods, iv, 
227==dexterity in paſſing from one tree to another, by 
forming à kind of chain, locking tail in tail, or hand in 
hand, iv. 229—one amuſed itſelf for hours impoſing upon 
the gravity of a cat —and playing its pranks among rab- 
bits, iv. 230 faithful ſervices which father Carli received 
from the monkeys in Angola, where he went to convert the 


ſavage natives to Chriſtianity--ſavages of Africa and Ame- 


rica, ſuppoſe monkeys to be men; idle, ſlothful, rational 
beings, capable of ſpeech and converſation, but obſtinately 
dumb, for fear of being compelled to labour. - monkeys of 
Africa moſt expert and entertaining, iv. 231—ſhewa greater 
degree of cunning and ' aftivity—three marks by which 
monkeys of the new continent are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 

the old, iv. 23z—Mr. Buffan' makes: but nine ſpecies of 
monkeys belonging tq the ancient - continent, and eleven to 
the new their names, with their deſcriptions, iv. 232—the 
red African, the patas, ſecond ſort of the ancient continent, 
iv. 233— the white noſe,” br mouffoc, of the ancient conti- 


nent, moſt beautiful—its defcription—the green of St. Jago, 


alſo called callitrix, is of the ancient continent - its deſcnip- 
tion, iv. 234—ſome of the kinds eat their own tail, and 
ſeem to feel no pain, iv. 336 the Bramins have hoſpitals 
for thoſe that happen to be fick, or diſabled, iv. 234—thoſe 
monkeys of the new continent, with muſcular holding tails, 
are called ſapajous, and thoſe with feeble uſeleſs tails, are 
called ſagoins, iv. 235—fox-tailed monkey, 237—makies, 
the laſt of the kind—their deſcription, 238 | 
. Monkey-bezoar, a factitious concrete, iii. 76. See Bexoar. 
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Monoculus, the arboreſcent water - flea— its deſcription — 
are of a blood - red colour; and ſometimes in ſuch multi- 
tudes on ſtanding waters, as to make them appear all over 
red, whence the water has been thought turned into blood. 
yii. 288—its branching arms, and the motions made with 
them in the water, deſerve great attention, 289 \ 

Menjoons, fo called from a famous Pilot of that name, 
who firſt uſed them in navigation with ſucceſs . in that part 
of the ocean between Africa and India thoſe of the 
eaſt winds begin in January, and end at the commencement 
of June; in Auguſt, or September, the contrary takes 
place; and the weſt winds blow for three or four months, i. 

— prevail at Gfferent ſeaſons, throughout the 
e 

Monſters, after a a catalogye of them, Linnzus particu- 

larly adds the dender waits of the women of Europe, ii, 


243 
Monſtrous productions, father Malbranche's ingenious 
theory of, ii, 246—retharkable inſtance related by bang 


2 
y aigne, well known to have diſliked thoſe men who 
ſhut one eye in looking upon an object, ii. 
Moo/e-deer, name in America for the elk, | ü. 140—its de- 
ſcription, 144 
Mormyrus, deſcrigtion of this fiſh, vi. 309 
Morocco, the original horſes there, much ſmaller than the 
Arabian breed, ii. 361 
Moron, a kind of ſalamander, thought venomous, Vii. 
141 
Morſe, an animal of the — might be ranked among 
the fiſhes, ii. 313 uents the ſame places 
where ſeals is fs in, iv. — erent from the reſt in a 
very particular formation of the teeth - reſembles a ſeal, ex- 
cept that it is much larger —are rarely found, but in the 
regions, near the pole - formerly more numerous 
than at preſent; the Greenlanders deſtroyed them more be- 
fore thoſe ſeas were viſited by European ſhips open the whale- 
hſhery, than now, 181—its generally from two to 
three feet long—the ivory more eſteemed than that of the 
cjephant—the fiſhers have formerly killed three or four hun- 
dred morſes at once; their bones are ſtill lying in prodi: 
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oak dong thoſe ſhores they chiefly frequented, 


Moſchettoes, exceſſive torments cauſed by them, i. 145 
houſes forſaken on account of them, 2 3 


| the onl of the reip-deer i 
aut, tte dul Mak, is — e 


 Maother-of-pearl, taken from the pesrl oyſter, vn. | 
Moths, difference from butterflies, viii. F an the tribs 
of female moths lay their eggs ſoon after they leave the au. 


relia, 44 

Motion, keeps the water of the fea fiveet, j. 249==de- 
ſtroys numbers of viler creatures, 250—conftant — of 
the waters of the ſea weſtward, 259 - principal difference 
between ſerpentine and vermicular motion, vii. 1$1—ſomg 
vegetables poſſeſſed of motion, vin. 161—and many ani- 
mals totally without iin what manner animals of the worm- 


kind move, 166 | 
' Morfflon the ſheep in a ſavage ſtate, a bold, fleet erea - 
ture, able to efcape from atmmals, or oppoſe the 


— with arms received Nature, ii. 39 its deſcrip- 
50 | | 

e, how formed, and for what deſigned, i. 138 
upon our globe conſidered as angles of ſmall lines in the cir- 
cumference of a circle, 1 39—give direction to the courſes 
of the air, 338. —riſing from places once level, 2r—coun- 
tries moſt mountainous, are moſt barren and unhabit- 
able, 146—ſome vallies are fertilized by earth waſhed 
down from great heights, 162 the more extenſive the 
mountain, the greater the river, 142—tops of the higheſt 
mountains bare and pointed, and why, ig tops of land- 
mountains appear barren and rocky; of ſea-mountains ver- 
dant and fruitful, go the higheſt in Africa, thoſe called 
of the noon, giving ſource to the Niger and Nile in Africa, 
the greateſt and higheſt under the line ſome rife, three miles 
icular above the hottom of the ocean, T46<higheſt 
in Afia; mount Caucaſus makes near approaches tothe An- 
des in South America, 15 3— burning in Europe, 89—in 
Aſia, 98. in the Molucea iflands-—m Africa in America, 
thoſe of the Andes -thoſe of Arcquipa, Caraſſa, Malahatlo 
and Cotopaxi, 99. deſeriptiom of the latter by Ulloa; and 
an eruption of it, 100 
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ling, the moſt feeble, and molt timid of all quadropedes; 
6 . Guinea-pig, iv. 72 never rendered quite fami- 


lar; though fed in a cage, retains its apprehenfions—no a- 
nimal has more enemies, and few ſo i ke of refifince 
the owl, cat, ſnake, hawk, weazel, and fat deſtroy 

by millions—brin — forth at all ſeaſons; — ſeveral Ac 
the year; its uſt ember from ſix to ten—theſe in 4 fort- 
h to ſhift for rr where 


Me, . having 22 
into, a veſſel of corn, ſome ime ar found un a h d — 
twenty ſprung from that 2 io to 


three years the ſpecies found in a1 
continent, ang has been exported to . mi. 


tely deſcribes the variety of long · talled 
feld. mouſe, 74-ſhart-tailed field- — 5 4 a- 
pins wine ee re: 
Maslo, ar whitt-noſe, monkey of the ancient continents 
beautiful 3 wy: 


deſcription, IV. 2 
a Mouth TRY lined with hair the * has 


haye it an the infide, 8—the ſnails of the trochus 
BCC and ſea- 


* Mos . giving the joints an eaſy and ready play, 


wullet, eſcription of this fiſh, V1. 
— e e ene 0h: or 
an a 3 nie e U = 
tle ays ix is (umetimes peak, beende of moun 
ng a —— — — y go down 
noch a ofa of the Alps an —— fine mule Y Spain 


ves thirty years ws more, 387—in South America deftroy- 


ed bat called vampyre, iv. 1 
2 or ſurmulet, — deepest a this fiſh; vi. 302 


 Mwhtivalvc thells, third diviion of tells by Ariſtotle, yi: 


12 tue re . kinds of myltivalve ſhell-fiſh, moving 


and 
Mummy, = a confers ariel in medicine, ii. 
ang (dir of — 


278—Parzus wrote a treatiſe o 
in phyſic— counterfeited by the Jews, 
of ſeeking 


for mummigs, bonds wal ay oy rrp gre 
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bia, in Egypt, in wooden coffins, or in clothes covered with 
bitumen, 275—remarkab.e mummy dug up at Auvergne, 
in France, 283—in injection of petreolgum inwardly, 
2 a ny of aſphaltum without, ſuffice i ſhake a mum- 
% | W. a 
| Twas, the eel, its deſcription, vi. 305 
Murena of the ancients, not our lamprey, vi. 265 

Muralto, has given the anatomy of the lamprey, but 
made no mention of lungs, vi. 26 

Maſcardin, name of the leſſer dormouſe, by Mr. Buffon, 


N e | 
Muſcles, to judge of the ſtrength of animals by the thick: 
neſs of their muſcles inconclufive, ii. 120—thoſe of the 
hare are ſtrong and without fat, iv. 4—the pectoral muſcles 
of e triffing in compariſon to thoſe of birds in 
quadrupedes, as in man, the muſcles moving the thighs 
and hinder parts are ſtrongeſt, while thoſe of the arms are 
feeble—in birds, the contrary 6btains, v. 8 —thoſe of the 
ſhark preſerve their motion after being ſeparated from the 
„ vi. 240 | 
Mel, the ſhell-fiſhi, its deſcription—its organs of gene- 
ration are what moſt deſerve to excite our cunoſity, vii. 42 
—it endeavours to become ſtationary, and to attach itfelf to 
any fixed object it happens to he near—its enemies, 44—it 
is ſuppoſed that thoſe threads, which are uſually called ) 
beard of the muſcle, are the natural growth of the animal's 
body, and by no means produced at pleafure, as Reaumur 
ſuppoſes, 45—1ts inſtrament of motion, by which it contrives 
to reach the object it wants to bind itſelf to- its food—ſome 
of this kind have been found a foot long, {6—the natives of 
Palermo ſometimes make gloves and ſtockings of its beards 
the places where found—it requires a year for the peop- 
ling a muſcle-bed, 47 
Muſeovy-duck, or the at · duct, ſo called from a ſuppoſed 
muſky ſmell,” vi. 128 dv 
Mufic, ſaid, by the ancients, to have been invented from 
the blows of different hammers on an anvil, ii. 155—from 
the remains of ancient muſic, collected by Meibomius, one 
might ſuppoſe nothing powerful in what is loſt, 169 —in all 
countries, where muſic is in its infancy, the half tones are 
rejected, 166— many barbarons nations have their inſtru- 
ments of muſic; and the proportion between their notes i 


4 
1 
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the ſame as in ours—all countries pleaſed with muſic ; and 
where they have not kill to produce harmony, they ſubſti- 
tute noiſe, 16) —its effects, the ancients give us many 
ſtrange inſtances of them upon men and animals, 168 ard 
the moderns likewiſe, 169 - madneſs cured by it—and alſo 
excited by it remarkable inſtance in Henry IV. of Den- 
mark, 170—it is now well known that the ſtories of the bite 
of the tarantula, and its cure by muſic, are all pms 
<inftance of it, 171—fiſhes are allured by muſijc—horſes 
and cows likewiſe, 168—the elephant 7 delighted with 
muſic, iv. 258— father Kircher has ſet the voices of birds to 
muſic, v. 143 IN, D.; 
Muſe, a doubt whether the animal producing it be an hog, 
an ox, a goat, or a deer, iii. $9—no animal fo juſtly the re- 
proach of natural hiſtorians as that which bears the muſk, 
38 — it has been variouſly deſcribed, and is known very 
imperfectly, go—the deſcription given by Grew, go—a- 
mong the numerous medicines procurable from duaqrupedes, 
none, — — muſk — — * preſerved a de- 
of reputation, ormerly in hi ueſt as a per- 
e, + has for = than a e 
the Eaſt, 88—is a duſky reddiſh ſubſtance, like coagulated 
blood—a grain of it perfumes a whole room—its odour con- 
tinues for days; without dimination, and no ſubſtance known 
tity it continues for years; and ſcarce waſted in weight, al- 
though it has filled the atmoſphere to a great diſtance with 
its go the bags of muſk from abroad ſuppoſed to 
belong to ſome other animal, or taken from ſome part of 
the ſame, filled with its blood; and enough of the ume 
to impregnate the reſt, 92 —it comes from China, Tonquin, 
Bengal, and often from Muſcovy— that of Thibet reckoned 
the beſt; and of Muſcovy the worſt, 93 | , 
Myſ-rat, three diſtinctions of it, iv. 78—it is called 
flinkard by the ſavages of Canada, 80 


 Muſky /aell does not make the characteriſtic marks of any 


kind of animals, iii. 32 

or mufflon, reſembles a ram, its deſcription, 
| 152440, a broad thin ſkin, covering the whole fore- 
part of the body, its effect in women with child, u. 104 
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has a ſtronger or more permanent ſmell, 89---in larger quan- 
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| Nail, bes famed | in man, ii. 191-—tboſe of ſome of 14s 


men in China longer than their fingers—ſavages 
that let them grow long, pie them in faying animale, 196 

« Nanguiz,, a river in Aſia, receives thirty rivers, i. 217 

" Neanwbeh, the ſea unicorn—its G vi. 205er · 
yors concerning the teeth of this animal the moſt harm 
leſs and peaceful inhabitant of the —— Greenlanders 
call it the 1 — of the whale, and why, 208-nits food, 

lo- i a gregarious animal—a century. age its teeth con - 
| the greateſt rarity in the world ere believed to be- 
long to a very different animal, 211—for ſome time after 


far ſarpaſs ivory in its qualities, vi. | 
atoliaen goat, a aj hater $2 variety 2 — 
rige of ine oe chin fn creation, il. 
49=—has, eſt no 
= 1—has brou 


mities then ee e by fp 
ES — 2 has multiplied life in her pro- 


apes herſelf to eon- 
neee 


Nazareth 
v. 78 
zl, fifties Rave none birds, in „ have 1 
than any other kind t ea, ig 
onably longer than in men, 107 

— part of > dower from which the honey i 

extracted, vili. 75 
2 
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Negros of the Leeward iſlands, by the ſmell alone, dif- 
tingutſh the footſteps of a Frenchman from thoſe of a ne- 
2 ii. 180 —ſeveral of them have white beards, and black 

ir—deſcribed—their features not deformed by art, 22-— 
the women's breaſts, 'after bearing one child, hang down 
below. the navel, and are thrown over the ſhoulders to ſuckle 
the child at their backs, 228—the jet black claim the honour 
of hereditary reſemblance to our common parent—an argu- 
ment ſufficient to prove the contrary—two white negroes the 
ue of black parents, 240—ſhew their terror and wv ajrng 
when they. firſt ſee a horſe, 445—of the African coaſts re- 

ard the bat with horror, and will not eat it though ready to 
arve, 1 happy to ſee numbers of monkeys deſtroyed, 
becapſe they dread their devaſtations, and love their fleſh, 
22 3—cannot comprehend advantages arifing to Europeans 
from educating or keeping monkeys—and having ſeen young 
and tame eys 2 have offered rats for ſale to our 


factors, and been a inted at finding no purcha· 
fer, us Eris "Arp the fleſh of the ſhark, vi. 
243—their manner of killing it, 241 
 Negrelans, or Nigritia, the plague not known in it, i. 328 
—its inhabitants are the darkeſt of all blacks, ii. 235 

Nerves, wherever they go, or ſend their branches in num - 
ber, - theſe parts are . and moſt completely h- 
niſhed, ii. 1 oc | 

Naß, or Nethe, a river, near Bruges, in 1 

tities of trees found in its „at the depth of fifty 
b 882 2:5 T5 

Nef, of every ſpecies of birds has a peculiar architec- 
ture—where eggs are numerous, the neſt muſt be warm, 
v. 24—different places which birds chuſe for their neſts, 25 
—deſcription of the neſt of an eagle found in the Peak of 
Derbyſhire, v. 93—of the bald eagle, large enough to fill 
the body of a cart, 96—hanging neſts in Braſil, 25 4—made 
in ſuch a manner, as to have no opening but at the bottom, 
256 the Chineſe get thoſe of the ſwallows from the rocks, 
and ſell them in great yumbers in the Eaſt-Indies, where 
they are eſteemed great delicacies, and eat diſſolved in 
chicken, or mutton broth, 350 —that of the wp one of the 
"A objects in natural hiſtory —its deſcription, 

Ft 9 | 

Vol. TIS: Bb 


1 


6 1b r u. 
| Netherlands, their inhabitants, improved us in the woollen 


manufacture, ii. 44 | / 
** Nertles, how uſed to teach capons to clutch a freſh, brood 
of chickens throughout the year, v. 169 brag 
Nel of the fx, nahe given by fame e the lar l. 
"Bow Brocade, one of the Bahama iflands—the philo- 


* 


fophical tranſactidns give account of * —.— dalities in 
— 


the fiſh found on the coaſt of this iſland all kinds at differ- 
Ent times dangerous ; one day ſerving for notriſhmient, and 
the next proving fatal, vi. fe wang, Aon 4p dee ee 
Mola Prſee, a celebr: iwer his performances rela- 
ted by Kircher, i. 293z—he often ſwam over from Sicily in- 
to Calabria, 9 letters ft E ki e 

known to ſpend five days in the midft of the waves, with- 
out any othef proviſions than the fiſh he caught there, and 


eat raw, 1 a I = ** 
Meper, A ond riſthenes, a river * in the middle of Muf- 
cov, and running three hundred and fifty leagues to empty 


itfelf in the Hack Sea, i. 210 


| Niger, this river has a courſe of ſeveral hundred miles 


from its ſource, at the mountains of the moon, i. 142— 
confidently aſſerted that it is loſt before it reaches the o- 


” . _ 


cean, 22 455) arg e red eg 
Neghriegale, a bird of the fparrow-kind, v. J14=deſcri ö 
tion of its melody by Pliny, v. 326—its refidence—fo1 
weeks together, undiſturbed; it fits ũpon the ſame tree, 328 
its neſt, and eggs, 328=its ſong in captivity not ſo allur- 
ing, 329—=Geiner ſays it is poſſeſſed of a faculty of talking 
ftory related hy him in proof of this aſſertion, v. 329— 
its food, and in what manner they mult be kept, 338— 
manner of catching the 1 ; and of managing them 
erb ht, 337 the hlack - cap called By ſome the mock- 
nightingale, 43 „ 3 RN e f 

Av 1. 212—its fources aſcertained by miſſi- 
onaries-- takes its riſe in the kingdom of Goiam. receives 
many leſſer rivers =Pliny miſtaken, in faying that it receiv- 


ed none, 213-. the cauſe of its annual overflowings==time of 


their increaſe and decreaſe more inconſiderable now than in 
the time of the ancients, 214 FR ef 


Noiſe, the mind prediſpoſed to joy, noiſe fails not to increaſe 


it into rapture — and thoſe nations which have not ill enough 


etters from che king—frequently 
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to produce harmony, readily ſubſtitute . 
expected, diſturbs the whole frame, and why, ii. 167 | 
Neort (Obver Van) a traveller who confirms the exiſtence 
l 
' Norfoll, along its toaſts, the ſes has gained fifty yards 
in —— and loſt as much in —.— "77 
Norway, the laſt hiſtory of that kingdom does not intimate 
that aſſes have yet reached that country; il. 385—the iſatis, 
a ſpecies between the 58 and the fox, found in this country, 
iii. 30 — the firſt nk for herrings was along theſe 
ſhores, vi. 325 — there — it at one time covered 
with water, and another free, i. 279 the ſea has formed 
keveral little idinds from its main land, 278 
Neſs, that of the Grecian Venus, fack as wouldiippeir at 
preſent an actual deformity, ii. 56<ythe form of the — 
and its àdvaneed poſition, peculiar to the human viſage— 
among the tribes of ſavape men, the noſe is very flat a 
S ox por nbere bor FoKnes 
to ence 0 have 
_— flat noſes of the 1455 239 * 
2 wide, add a great deal to the bold and reſolute 
of the countenanee, ii. 99 of the cetacious tribe, vi. 
84—two in the Greenland whale; 19; 
Mere of the ſloth, ee an aſtending and 
deſcending hetachord, uttered only by night, iv. 347 
Motonecia, the common water - fly—ſwims on its x 
to feetl on the under- ide of plants growing in water, vii. 
Ng nds pots d by the touch and ſhock of the torpe- 
eee grey vi. e concerning the cauſe of 
it, 260—more than this of the ray-ki Poſſeſſed of 
— this quality ſaid to continue in one 
kind of the . 5 after it is dead; afid the very ſkin 
2 of this extraordinary power fil it becomes dry, 
1 the plagne not known in it once in an hundred 
years, i. 328—it⸗ race of horſes much degenerated, ii, 


of gi 


Numidian bird; or  guineachen, deſcribed, v. 192 
Numidian Crane—its peculiar geſtures, and contortions; v. 


391 
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Nux vomica, y and mixed with meal, the moſt ceth 
. tain poiſon, and leaſt dangerous, to kill rats, iv. 70—fatal 
to moſt animals, except man, 10 "oo 

N;l-gbaw, an animal between the cow and the deer, na- 
tive of India—its deſcription, iv. 418—diſpoſition and man- 
ners of one brought over to this country, 319—its manner 
af fighting=at all our ſettlements in India they are conſi- 
dered as rarities, 3260 WES 


6 * a eh 0? „„ 8 I. Ry 
. Oaks of .Hatheld. Chace Levels, as black as ebony, very 
laſting and cloſe-grained, ſold for fifteen pounds a-piece, 
1. 28 2 4 8 4 vey 48 3 & - ' 
Ohje3:, we ſee them in an inverted poſition; ii. 147—not 
the feeling only, but the colour and brightneſs of objects, 
Contribute to form an idea of the diſtance at which they ap- 
pear, 150 the power cf ſeeing objects at a diſtance rarely 
equal in both eyes,.157—in near-ſighted perſons. the beſt eye 
ſees every object the largeſt, 158 e 
„O., in Tartary, a river of five hundred leagues, running 
from the lake of Kila, into the Northern Sea, i. 210—re- 
ceives above fixty rivers, 217 ; 


Oc in occupies confiderably more of the globe than the | 


land, i. 227—its different natnes—all the rivers in the world 
flowing into it, would, upon a rude computation, take eight 
hundred years to fill it to its preſent height, 228—the bays; 
gulphs, currents and ſhallows of it much better known and 
examined than the provinces and kingdoms of the earth, and, 
why, 233—opinions concerning its ſaltneſs, and that of 
Boyle particularly, 234—winds never change between the 
tropics in the Atlantic and Ethiopic Oceans, 340—each has 
its inſefts, ii. 7- and its vegetables, * confider it 
as an angry deity, and pay it the homage © iſſion, i. 
231—when England loſes its ſuperiority there, its ſafety be- 
Zins to be precarious, 233 F 
Ocelot, or cat- o- mountain, its deſcription, ii. 255 of 
the panthex-kind—one of the fierceſt, and, for. its ſize, one 
of the moſt deſtructive animals in the world, 262—its un- 
ceaſing appetite rather for the blood than the fleſh of their 
prey, _—_— generally is on the tops of trees; like our wild 
cats, 2 | TWIT. 
| 3 av, a kind of pigeon, one of the moſt ſplendid 
tenants of the Mexican foreſts, v. 295 
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Ochre, the North American Indians paint their ſins with 


| red ochre, 


Od full by the air as the fluid they ſwim in, f i. 


758675 ſeveral enormous ſkeletons five or fix feet beneath the 
—— the banks of chat river, lately. diſcovered, 1 I. 
282 | 
O1, train-oil the drink of the Laplanders, ii. 216—the 
oil of the fiſh called cachelot is very eafily converted into 
fpermaceti, vi. 216—the porpeſs yields'a large _ of 
it, 224—the liver vf the ſhark affords three or four ur quarts 
oh oil, Saupe! 17 9 ig of fallad-oil, the viper"s bite 
cured, vu. 206 
_ Oli-mar's betird,"- — kind of | moſs growing in Brafil, v V. 
enn e ; 
Bönen invited by the m monarch of Perlia to x ſport of 
Aae. ü. 377 
Obe colour, the Aſiatic of that video claims the honour 
of the herẽditary reſemblirice'toour-common parenit—an ar- 
Vote ſufficient to prove the contrary, ii. __ 
Oli ver "an "Noort, 4 traveſier, confirms e exiſtence of 
iants, ii. 24% * 
Oliver, (William) the firſt * diſcovered. that the ap- 
2 of falla-oll cured the viper's dire Der 7 vü. 
© Onager, or the wid fs u i an erer uus. chan 
the wild hoſe, ii. 376 
Onaatra, one of the three diſtinctions of the muſk-rat,iv. 
native of Canada creeps into hole? where others 
ſeemingly leſ cannot follow—the' female his two diſtinct a- 
one for arines- the other for p pagarion—this ani - 
mal in ſome meaſure reſembles the beaver—its manner of 
life during winter, in houſes covered under à depth of eight 
or ten feet of ſhow, iv. 78 —favages of Canada cannot 
abide its ſcent} call it ſtinkard—its ſkin'very valuable, 80 
Ox, or ounce, of the aan 0 2 15 r ours 
of Linnæus, 255 | 7 
' Ophi; am, the gilt head, by dien called the dolphin its 
deſcription, vi 300 
Opp um, an 1 in North * dork America, of ther 


kize of a ſmall cat, and of = monkey- kind, iv. ran 
3 Pak 
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deſcription, z 32 the female's belly found double hen 
purſued, ſhe inſtantly takes her young into a falſe belly na. 
ture has given her, and carries them off, or dies in the en- 
deavour, ii. 336—a minute deſcription of it—the young 


when firſt produced, are very ſmall, and immediately on | 


. 


uitting the real womb, they creep into the falſe one 


he: falſe one, but 
e time of continuance is uncertain— Ulloa has found five. 


young hidden in the belly of the dam, alive nd clinging to 
e teat, three days after ſhe was dead, iv. 243—chiefly 
ſubſiſts upon birds, and hides among the leaves of trees, to 
ſeize them by ſurpriſe, 246. cannot run with any ſwiftneſs, 
ut climbs trees with 5 eaſe and expedition it of 
angs by the tail, and for hours together, with the hea 
downwards, keeps. watching for its prry—by means of its 
2 flings itſelf from pne tree to ano - 4 
eſcapes its purſuers, 246 cats vegetables as well as anim 
ſiblances=is 57 tamed, but per cable domeſtic, 
from its ſtupidity, figure, and ſcent, which, though fra- 
nt in final] quantities, f ungratefal when copious, 247 
| uring its geſtation, the bag in which the young are con- 
2 may be opened and examined without inconvenience | 
young may —.— and handled; they keep fixed tg 
the teat. and cling as firm as if they made a part of the bo- 
dy of the mother, 264 7 * N | * 8 o 85 . 5 
Orange ers, particularly grateful to the taſte and ſmel- 
ing, of the olghgnt, Ns 
Or, deſcription of the erb, alſo called the ſea · porcut 
pine —is abſolutely poiſonous, if eaten, '287 
Ore of tin is heavier than that of other metals, i, 74» 
the baſeſt ores in general the moſt beautiful to the eye, 75 


(Organ of del, in 4 Pane, rpeſed i dnt, , 


16 IO NY N St oro 
Omas of generation in fiſhes, vi. 177 . | 

Oe 0 different verges of ſnails, vit, 3 , 8 

Original, French name of the American elk, iii. 44 
_. . Orkny Iſlands, on their ſhores, the ſea when agitated by 
ſtorms, riſes two hundred feet zrpendicular, i. 271 —a law 
in tb iſlands evgitles an perion that kills an eagle to a hen 
o a river in South America, its ſource and length. 


er, hunts inſets, and 


vi 
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Ortolan, 2 bird of the ſparrow-kind, v. 315 | 

Oſprey, its fleſh is — by many, and, when youn young, 
an excellent food accordin to Belonius, v. 85—it chie y 
lives upon, fiſh; 9g—its Wee marks, 


2 'Tartars, a race that have. travel] down "IO the | 


Net li. 219 ag. Ky * 
Ogracian, a fiſh of the rtilaginon kind, i 1s pinoy, 

vii. 291 Fett : 

A che greateſt of "DW makes near approaches to 


the quadru claſs; v. 40—its deſcri ars as tall 
as 5 5 e 4 wok Archer into 7851 and abag ſeven 


feet high, ſurpriſing co of us int parts, 
2 ing torrid re AF of Africa —its fleſh 
er in n ſcp as unfit to be Ts 33—not known 
to booed than where firſt pro —places they 
oh 77 "ri * aka neyer drinks. —will devour lea- 
r. gl: als or any thing given, 54 —in 
0 an inoffenſive ſocia] li Ar af- 


to the female with. connul ial fidelity— | 


for lay in depends on the climate 
. es „56 —thele birds very prolific, and 
af lay from fry a ff e one cl daes hs a ftrong- 
n for het young, nor watches h <r eggs with gteater 
| dairy, lits on them, like other birds, male and female by 
57—7afhguous in ſupplying the. young wh graſs, and 
e to defend them, encountering; every. danger boldly 
ay of taking them among the ancients-the 72 uſed 
Ache helmets—the Jadiezg the Eaſt uſe them as prnaments 
in their . Wa ce uſed in Europe Nane our hearſes 
and hats cked from the anjmal hile alive more 
mane than thoſe taken when dead Fes ome ſavage na- 
qt Africa, hunt denn for their fle ſeliogabalus had 
ours 1 fix hundred dreſſed in one diſh—#' fingle egg 

te bra nt eatertliment for eight men---eggs well taſted, 
extremely nouriſhing - —Apicius giyes 2'r8ceipt of ſauce fot 
che oftrich---of all chaces, that of. the oſtrich, though moſt 


_ 8 5 rea: do N of their e eggs weig 


— 


laborious, the moſt entertaining, 59—manner. in Which the 


Arabians hunt them, it, 348 ——uſe they. make of its ſxin 


method of hunting of the Scruthophagi---its. blood 5 
with the fat a great. dainty 4 n 
4 


376 bf A, D * *. 


of Dara and Lybia breed flocks of them, G- tamed with 
lirite trouble-- prized for more than feathers in this domeſ- 


tic tate often ridden upon and uſed 'as horſes Moore af- 


ſures us he ſaw a man at Joar travelling upon an oftrich'; 
ard Adanſon aſſerts he had two young oftriches, the ſtrong- 
| of which ran ſwifter thin the beſt Engliſh racer, 2 
5 * nep roes on his back, 62—an Arabian horſe of the fir 
wings with leg in running, theſe are by far the ſwifteſt, 
—parts of it cimvertible to medicinal purpoſes, 62-:-eggs, 
worſt of all to be eaten according to Galen, '63---the Ame- 
rican oftrich, v. 64 an a, Ae — 
Ot ol roſes : modern perfume, yalued for its vegeta- 
ble fragrance, Hi 3 4 n 5 1 2 A, — * * 7. 
Cite the link between land amphibious animals, reſem- 
bles terreſtrial in make, and a uatic in living: ſwims faſter 
than it runs <-is brown, and like an overgrown weaſel—its 
deſcription, iv. "149--- voracious animal, * found near lakes 
— not fond of fiſhing in funnipg water, and why-- when in 
rive's, always Twims againſt the ſtream to meet rather than 
rſue the fiſh it preys upon — in lakes, deſtroys more than 
t devours, and 8 in a few nights--tears to 
ieces the net of the fiſhers, 150 - tp different m 
of fiſhing practiſed by it---infeRs- the edges of lakes with 
the dead fiſh it leave, 151-2-often diftreſfed for proviſion in 
winter, when lakes are frozen, and then obli ed to live up- 
on graſs, weeds; and bark of trees---its retreat the hollow 
of a bank made by the water---there it ferm 4 gallery ſe⸗ 
veral yards along the water- how itevades the fowler, 152 
time of coupling deſcription of its-habitation, 1524 
way of training it up to hunt fiſh, and, at the word of com- 
mand, drive them up to the corner of à pond,” ſeize the 
ſt, and bring it in its mbuth to irs maſter-· to take an 
old otter alive not eaſy - few dogs dare to encounter it, 
153 marks of its refidence --bites with great fierceneſs, 
— never lets go its hold — brings forth it- young under 
hollow banks upen beds of: ruſnhes, flags, or weeds, 84 
manner of: taking the young altve--how fed when taken, 
155. continues beg without food; 152 Couples about 


midſummer in Europe, and brings forth at nine weeks nd, 


three or four at a time, 15 3 ſome dogs trained up to dif- 
cover its retreat, 155—otters met wich in moſt parts of tha 


1e 21 


carcely outruns them, ii: 3568 —of all an mals uſing 


1 DE * on 


wor] North Amana and Carolina found white, 

2 yellow RY, of the . Bede otter, 156 Aa 

154 5 1 2 hy of: 
rom t ca 

the their h eat 2 . cloſes "when the lungs 


77 5 ayes gs. * the ea N tr | 


*"#2xi. 4a 


75.5 BA 3 * 'wowb,; 223 
25 nl 8 Sin, Te 
c r. ; 
e, 2 it, iv. —. 
. . mals, diſtingui ed from the the 'viviparous, 
the two $ 
5 6% 4 
vran-outang; the wild man of the — an un 
ly ly approaching hing the human race, is the foremoſt 48 a 
kind—this name given to various animals * upright 


but of different countries, pro 
Ny of Bontius, Eh Aale of Pare 2. the piemy 
2 y have received dea name, iv. 1899 its de 
cription in a com arative vie man, -y 194 
tic races Fx it 15 Cha: * hx — truly ff e 
many are * Ih; 
ning, Wee has 4 5 Where d—in 
Borneo quay core day do the ſtag, and this 
hunting Fad Arps amuſement of — delle kn with 
at cęlerity —its — 
25 aſſures us that in all at orc L but 18 —.— 
. 2 ſtate—a native 0 f the tropical climates— he lives 
„and is not De complnteys 
and this ge merging one; o 3 3 
ſuccour, ſhew him no m attack N 
phant, beat him with clubs, Ee © lea 
* the foreſt they claim as their own, 20408 0! ſo: 3 dan a Nas 
ten men are not a match for him— none of 
but very young one of them dying, the 25 cover the 
dy with leaves and branches—a negro boy taken by one or 
'theſe, and carried into the woods, continued there a whole 
wm without any injury—they often attempt the female ne- 
groes going. into the woods, and keep them a their 


wills for their company, feeding them Ly all the 


= 54 a. zaſlage for the 


geperaugn z A held 4 mag 


ve, ſtrong, intrepld — | 
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- fime—& traveller aſſures, that he knew a woitian of Lear 
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that lived among them for three years. — they build ſhe \ 


and uſe clubs for their defence, 202 ſometimes 1 
ght, and ſometimes upon Wl fours,” When fantaſtic 
. 203=»though" it reſembles man in form 
Alles his it is eee ele 
phant or the beaver, 204—atwo of 
to Europe diſcovered a 
at table like men, eat of every 
made uſe of knife; fork; and '{poon; e the other 
Uquor:—the male of theſe twb_creatures being Tea fick, wh 
twice bled in the arm; and afterwards, when but of order, 
ke fiewed his arm as defirous of relief by Hleeding, 195 
another was well behaved, dank de 
rately, and pla y left it for milk or other feet 15 
it had a deflüction upon the hreaſt, N increafitig cauſed 


ned ee e tdi it rival, 
1 

Ouncr, or onxa, itt. 254 Adiſtin 

ber the ounce of Limos, 2 


ſes of hanting, 1 not purſue by the | 
The dog-kind, "261-=-the } ena attacks it 4 ſeldom 
fails to conquer, $495 at * Tower of 

with which the kee eeper plays without the 


ſmalleſt apprehenſion, $60---pitinr ner of BY with it, 


0 common mark by which birds of this kind are 
diſtinguiſhed from rota en ae of birds 
of the owI-kind, v. ee Kreech- oc, and its diftinc- 
tive marks, comp Me . 3 

do not ſee the in dark 
138---ſeaſons in which they fee beſt--n its lig ie 
oy times of their — phon Fin 125 
— dazzled by day, _— Fs 22 ev 


139—-inſtances in the white, or 1 4 i 
the brown-horn owl—defcription of the great rk owl, 


 140—deſcription of the common _—_ Nr 85— 


names of ſeveral owls without horns, 1 horns 
— more than two or three feathers ar Aud up 6 
each fide of the head over the ear, 140---times of ma- 


king their excurfionz=places here found in the day- time, 


father a fet the voices of birds to mu- 
— all the tones of the owl note, which malte 4 
moſt tremendous melody, .143—ſomenmes bewildered — 
what _ do in that „ 144---averken of nl 
they injure and torment. him in 
& pearing by day ſets a whole grove inta 
an uproar, I "= birds — hunt the owl un- 
til ev fight, he makes the ſoremoſt 
py dear or heir por, an an rr man an 
+ pectator—ſport of bird-catchers, by equnthr- 
of the owl---in what m the great horn 
5 
con, 1 where 
. owl preeds - its ft fad m number of *% 9— | 
owl takes hy force the neſt of ſome othet bi * number of 
eggs—the other owls — near the place where the . 
prey, 145-2 fingle owl more ſerviceable” than fix 
a barn of mice, iy. 146—an army of mice _ 
rowed os Hallencide by a number of ſtrange painted, owls— 
are ſhy of man, extremely untractable, and difficult to tame 
ks white owl In captivity refuſes all nouriſhmeat, and 


Ts hanger of Me. Baſin th rte v. 


Oxz its gra 

it grows „ the ſame kind 
in the Alps, 2970000 0K | up? who wrt thy ita 
s of the paſture, iii x 


Orp, an iſland near Romney marſh in what manner 


produced, 
Oyfers. ita kell-fih, are Gelf-i regnated, vu. 
ihe pac in which they Aber dom the —— 
eyen amidſt branches of the foreſt, 48—have uo 
aber ln food than the afflux of 2 aro 
1 the tide comes in, at Colchefter,. 
and other. places of the m-xtheſe ſaid to be better 
taſted, 5 ſize of oyſtess along the coaſt of Co- 
romandel q —ſurpriſing manner in whach s — 
rn 
ü. 32 oyſter has a w „ the. 
internal coa of which. i F. vile 35 


Pace, improperly called American rabbit, an avimal of | 
South America—its cry, and manner of eating, iv. 52— 
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is moſt like the agouti, yet differs in ſeveral p 
deſcription---places where generally found, 5 T 55 
conſidered a delicacy, and often ſkin and all, 
pig is ſeldom taken alive, defending itſelf to * Re U ens 
tremity---perſecuted not only by man, but wy every beaſt 
and bird of 2 8 in ſuch qumbers, the > uno is 
not perceptible 
Wo ome deſe ers, where the formidable bird. condor 1 
efly ſeen, men ſeldom venture to travel —hiſſi ſerpents, 
and prowling' Panthers, being the ſcattered 
v. 15 
Pacific-Jea, the winds never change in jt, i. 340 
Paret, a kind of camel in South Ame ica—its wool very 
valuable, iv. 311 
Palaoll. mon, the filence of frogs in dry weather, may 
ſerve to explain an opinion, that there is 'a month in the 
year ſo called, in which they-neyer croak, vii. 8 
Pain, nothing but repeated experience ſhews how ſeldom 
pain can be {offered to the utmoſt, ii. 208 
Painter“ never fully imitate that bold relievo, which both 
eyes give to the dbje&;, ii. 150 
Palengſ often e effect of anger, and amal ever th 
attendant of fright and fear, ii. 93 
Paim-trir, the elephant exts the ſhoots, leaves, and bran- 
ches, to the ſtump, iv. 25g—its juice drank by the rou- 
ſette, or the great bat of Madagaſcar, 142 | 
Pembimarcs, mountain at IF 7 W very uncom- 
mon meteor ſeen upon it by U 383 
{ angolin, vulgarly * ſcaly lizard, is a native of the torrid 
— of the ancient c6ntm cf. all animals the 
from external injury its deſcription, iv. 
—at the approach of an enemy, it'rolls itſelf up like the 
Th -hog, 120—the tyger, panther, and hyenf, make vain 
— to force this animal, when it rolls itſelf up like the 
hedge-hog—its fleſh is conſidered by the negroes of Africa 
as a great delicacy, 121—it has no teeth—lives entirely 
upon inſects— there is not a more harmleſs ena crea- 
ture than'this, unmoleſted—cunning in hunting for its prey 
— chiefly keeps in the obſcure parts of foreſts, 123—its 
tongue, when extended, is ſhet out to above a quarter of a 
beyond the tip of the noſe, 123—countries where 
found 1 * . 
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a Dr. 
. Panther, the foremoſt of the miſchievous ſpotted kind, by 
any naturaliſts miſtaken for the tyger, iii. 250—the pan- 
ther of dene thelarge panther—difference between theſe 
two, 251—that of America, or jaguar, compared with twd 
former, 252—ſometimes employed in hunting—the gazelle, 
or leveret, are its prey. it ſometimes attacks its employer, 
260—it naturally hunts the ſheep and the goat, ii. 320— 
—_—— C_C—_—_ l 
Par, a peaſant, lived to a hundred and forty- four; without 
being abſtemious, ii. 20 „ er eee e 
. Paradiſe-bira, few have more decived and puzzled” the 
learned thisz—it is an inhabitant of the Molacca iſlands 
iven riſe to them— $ of thoſe iſlands care- 
Lily e uf ins logs before they bring it to market; and 
why, v. 257—two kinds of the bird of Paradiſe, v. 258— 
their diſtinction from other birds the deſcription of this 
bird, 259—found- in great numbers in the iſland of Aro; 


 —erroneous reports 13 bird, and what has 
the native 


wp here the inhabitants call it God's bird live in large flocks, 


and at night perch upon the ſame tree—are called by ſome, 
the ſwallows. of Ternate, and, like them, have their ſtated 
times of return, 260—their king diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
by the luſtre of his plumage, and the reſpect and veneration 

id to him—killing the king, the beſt chance of getting the 


flock—the chief mark to know the king is by the ends of 


the feathers in the tail, having eyes like thoſe of the peacock; 
261—a number of theſe birds taken, the method is to gut 
them, cut off their legs, dry the internal moiſture with a 
hot iron, and fill the cavity with ſalt and ſpices, then ſell 
them to the Europeans for a mere trifle, 262—how this 
bird breeds, or what number of its young; remains for diſ- 
TED beauty it exceeds all others of the pie- 


_ Parateets, a kind of of a leſſer ſize, v. 273---of 
that kind in, Brafil, L aſſures us, there are the moſt 
beautiful in plumage, and the moſt talkative birds in Nature, 
281. See Parrot . | 
Parana, a river in South America, wherewith at eight 
hundred leagues from its ſource, the Plata runs to its mouth, 
1. 216 . 
Para/ina, name given by the Italians to a fiſhing line, not 


| leſs than twenty miles long---baited with ten or twelve 
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thouſand hooks, and funk to the bottom altng the bolt {4 


the Mediterrancan for that fiſhing called the peilago, vi. 234 


_ Parafae, plants, not able to fuppo 
& upon Rane haighbeating wee; ©, 40 n 
Peard, name given by Linnæus to the panther, ii. 250 
Pardaiis, another name Geſner gives the panther, iii. 250 
Parrot, the middle or ſecond fize of the kind, deſcribed; 
v. 272---the eaſe with which this bird is taught 10 ſpeak; 


and the number of words it is capable of repeating are ſur. 


priſing ga grave writer affirms, that die of theſe was taught 
to repeat a, whole ſonnet from Petrafch---the author has 
| ſeen one taught to pronounce the nigth commandment arti- 
culately, 270---accoun: of a parrot belonging to king Henry 
VIE which fell into the Thames crying, A boat, twenty pounds 
r 

ſeven; Briſſon e: is catalogue to ninety - five, 
and the _— _ them ee ee tho 
natives of Braſil by art change the colour of a parrot's plu · 
mage, 272---peculiarities obſerved in their ems 1s we 
27 4---common enough in Rurope; will not, however, breed 
here---loſes ſpirits and appetite during the rigour of winter 
---inſtances of ſagacity ind docility, 21 of the 
great parrot callefl aicurous, 276 their habits---their 
nefts, and the number of eggs, 278---uſual method of taking 
the r. ny. ſpeak beſt, when not accuſtomed to 
harſh wild notes, 279---what fruit br grain theſe birds feed 
upon, their fleſh partakes of the flavour and'taſte--- inſtan« 
ces of it---ſeed of the cotton-tree intoxicates them, as wind 
does man---wine renders them more talkative and amuſing; 
280---in France very expert, but nothing tb thoſe of Brafil, 
which Clauſius ſays, are moſt ſenſible and cunning, 276--- 
natives of Braſil them with heavy arrows; headed with 
cotton, which knock down the bird without killing it---thoſs 
of the parakeet tribe are delicate eating, 2$0---of this kind 
in Frafil, Labat affures there are the moſt beautiful in plu- 
mage, and the moſt talkative poſlible---are reſtleſs and ever 
on the wing---their habits, 281---their outery when theit 
companions fall---are very deſtructive on the coaſt of Guinea 
---more than a hundred different kinds counted on the coaſt 
of Africa, 282---the white ſort called lories, 272---countries 
where found---one, north of the Cape of Good Hope; takes 
its name from the multitude of parrots in its woods---an 
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dred kinds known, naturally 
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with 4 red Pa jt was the firſt of the 
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ah he AE: er vi live five 
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ages is England, a xvurite delicacy the tables 
of hers « Whol efire of | eping ee to — 


ed with laws for their 


ing pages te general ſpirit c joerg kinds, he gre gia, 


and nr gc N 287— ere are two kinds 
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e * every country, 5 dale ata Green= 
— 5 it is brown in hite in win- 


ter, 208—hoſ of Barakonda ate large r chew r 
foot, and refide inthe W TE ; of all 
W 1 to ey 


agree in one charaQter; bein 
nery; often to an unnatural — 
hen to her neſt, wa br har oh 

d=—the you ach 2 
Freak beer in prng 12 1 | 
le combats enſu their mt e 


of poultry, but her cunning and itiſtins are ag hoo a * — | 


means the female uſes to draw away any ak FT animal 
be from ten to fifteen, 
and, unmoleſted, they liye from fifteen to ſeventeen ** 
<=method of them in a net, with a ſetting. 2 Ihe 
moſt pleaſant; and moſt ſecure, 210 — they are never ſo 
tame as . r. 211 
Pafage {birds of) cauſes of their emigrations;. v 227 
in one country are not ſo in others many of thoſe 
which at certain ſeaſons leave England, are ſeen i in other 
elimates, never to depart, i is frequent; that ſome 
birds with us faithfi reſidents, in_other . put 
peer, mal of de age—inſtances of both, 318 
n, moſt of the ſort characterized | from the 
ele vatio W depreſſion F the he eye-brows, 3 ul, en 
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. Puftures, thoſe of Great Brit 
rupedes of the c. w-kind, i, 9 
Patas, by ſome « 
„iv. 233 
t. Paul, in Lower Br He that We 11 
4 tract of land along the "ide, which before the year 
1666 was inhabited, but EEE! 


to the hei glit of cwenty feet 
2 ede he beſt Beach af fu kind flats 


pron nine of che eighth varlety of gazelles by Mr. 


Fatal Aue of this bird ſomne white, others Seted 
— that of Thibet, the moſt beautiful of the feath red crea- 
tion, v. 175-4 e boy ong the ancients, as Ba tiful as 
is the peacock : _— irds, ois the tyger anong uadru- 
des, iii. 253—our firſt were brou ght! rom ** E — 
and they are ſtill found in flocks a wild tate in the iſlands 
of Java and Ceylon—the common people of Italy ſay it — 
the plumage of an angel, the Voice of a devil, and the 


of à thief—in the days of Solomon we find his navies in 


ported from the Eaſt apes and cocks, v. 171—-Alian 
relates * 2 were brought into Greece from dne hardarous 
country, and that a male and female were valued' at thirty 
| pounds of our money—it is ſaid alſo, that when Alexander 
was in India, he ſaw them flying wild, on the banks of the 
river Hyarotis, and was ſo ſtruck with their beajity, chat he 
laid a fine and puniſhment on all who ſhould kill or diſturb 
them the Greeks were ſo much taken with the beauty of 
this bird, when firſt brought among them, that it was ſhewi! 
for money ; and many came to Athens from- Lacedæmon 
and Theſſaly to ſee it, 172—once eſteemed a delicacy at 


the tables of the rich and great, 171—Aafidias Hurco ftands 


. g the firſt who fatted up the pea- 
cock for of the luxurious, 172—Hortenſius the o- 
rator was the firſt who ſerved them up at an entertainment 
at Rome —and they are talked of as the firſt of viands---in 
the times of Francis I. it was a cuſtom to ſerve up peacocks 
to the tables of the great, not to be eaten, but ſeen; in 
what manner they ſerved them—itsHeſb i fd to keep lon 


paſtions. not only adds e. 
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unputreſied than any other, 173 has a predilection 
— as a proud and ekle bird there is ſcarce 1 
food it will at all times like —it ftrips the tops of houſes of 
tiles or thatch, lays waſte the labours of the gardener, roots 
up the choiceſt ſeeds, and nips favourite flowers in the bud— 
is ſtill more ſalacious than the cock, 174—requires five fe- 
males at leaſt to attend him, and the number hot ſufficient, 
will run upon and tread the ſitting hen the pea hen, as 
much as poſſible hides her neſt from him, that he. may not 
diſturb her ſitting —ſhe ſeldom lays above five or fix eggs 

in this climate Ariſtotle deſcribes her laying twelve—in 

reſts where they breed naturally, they are very numerous— 

this bird lives about twenty years—and not till the third 
ear has that beautiful vero plumage of its tail—in 
e kingdom of Cambaya, ſays Taverner, near the city of 


Baroch, whole flocks of them are in the fields—deſcription 
of their habits---decoy made uſe of to catch them here: 


J | 

* a name given, and by which has been deſcri- 
bed the Balearic crane, from ſome reſemblance in diſpoſi- 
tion and manners, v. 388 | 


Pat of Tenrif, its volcano ſeldom free from eruptions} 


1, » 
my a noted mountain in the Molucca iſlands, ſeen far 
at ſea, ſwallowed by an earthquake, and a lake left w 
it ſtood, i. 162 | 
Pearl; an animal ſubflance concreted and taking a tinture 
from the air, vii. 57 — found in all bivalved ſhells, the in: 
fide of which reſemble that ſubſtance called mother. of- pearl, 
53 -the formation of pearls a diſeaſe of an accident in the 
animal is not known common opinion upon this ſubje&, 34 
S the pearl bred from no diſorder in the animal - pear/-oy/ter, 
from which the mother. of- pearl is taken, 55 —ſeveral arl 
fiſheries —the chief of them in the Perfian GulpH, and the 
moſt valuable pearls brought from thence—different ſizes, 
figures, and colours, 56—whence their different colours 
proceed - pearls converted by time and damps into a chalky 
powder, 57 —wretched people deſtined to fiſh' for pearls— 
— die conſumptive, 58. in what manner they fiſh fof 
em, ; | 
Pear . ſtags afe parts riſing from the cru of th 
beam, iii. 114 þ 
Vor. VIII. Cc 
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Peaſants, the meaneſt of them in Germany, Poland, and 
Switzerland, kills a cow for his own table, ſalts and hangs 
. it as a delicacy all the year roun 
N or tajacu, an animal, a native of America, at 
firſt view reſembling a ſmall hog—its deſcription—has up- 
on the back a lump like the navel in other animals, iii. 183 
—it conſiſts of glands producing a liquor of an offenſive 
ſmell, 184—when killed the of generation and. the 
glands on the back muſt be taken inſtantly away, otherwiſe 
in half an hour the fleſh becomes unfit to be eaten, 186 
though like the hog in many reſpects, is nevertheleſs a dif. 
tin& race, and will not mix or produce an intermediate race 
is eaſily tamed, 188—goes in herds of two or three hun- 
dred, and unites, like hogs, in each other's defence, 186 
— delights not in marſhes or mud like our hogs—an un- 
ceaſing enemy to the lizard, the toad, and the ſerpent 
kinds—alſo feeds upon toads and ſerpents, 187—any 
o e * their young is ſurrounded, and often 

illed, 18 | | 

Pedigree, the Arabians preſerve that of their beſt hor- 
ſes with great care, and for feveral generations back, 


Ut. 350 

4 a river called the Indian Nile, becauſe of the ſimi- 

overflowings of its ſtream, 1. 218 

Pelagii, the Latin name for thoſe ſhells fiſhed up from 

the deep—thoſe caſt on the ſhore are the littorales, vii. 
1 IT 
ko a ruminating bird, iii. g—a native of Africa 
and America; once known in Europe. particularly in Ruſ- 
fia—fabulous accounts propagated of it the deſcription of 
it, particularly of its bill, and the great pouch underneath, 
as wonderful-—Tertre affirms the pouch will hide f{h enough 
to ſerve ſixty hungry men for a meal--this pouch placed at 
the top of the gullet, confidered as the crop in other birds, 
vi. 51 the deſcription of the bird from father Labat, 54. 
—indolent habits in preparing for incubation, and defend- 
ing their young, 56—their gluttony ſcarcely to be ſa- 
tisfed ; their fleſh rancid, and taſtes worſe than it ſmells 
uſe made by the Americans of their pouches, .57 — is 
not entirely incapable of inſtruction in a domeſtic ſtate — in- 
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Hundes of it, t, 58—Aldrovindus mentions one believed tobe 


*. onde a 2 water-fowl ; the wings of this tribe un- 


fit for flight, 89 —and their legs Rill more aukwardly adapt- 
ed for walking, go—our failors call them — 
dive to the hottom, or ſwim between two waters—they ne- 
ver viſit land but when cothing to breed, gi their colour — 
— covered 1 * — # with feathers than other birds— 
_ deſcri 0 agellanic 2—they unite in 
them Nh qualities of 1 — ſhes—inſtances of 
its glutronous appetite=their _ and fleſh—are a bird of 
ſociety; 93—ſeaſon of layin fe 2 er of making their 
neſts, 94—ſome of this call our ſeamen the 
your men fitft coming among - em, were not dif 
truſted nor avoided, they ſtood to be ſhot at in flocks, till 
every one was deſtroy the females let them take their 
eggs eggs without any reſiſtance, 95--the 2 lays but one 
755 in frequented ſhores - burrows li 
take poſſeſſion of one hole, and hatch—one is placed 
as a centinel Fox warn of app roaching danger, g6—union 
this bird _ the z and regularity in their 
ding together, 63 

— of India; on one fide the coaſts. are near half 
the year harraſſed by violent Hurricanes and northern tem- 
2 i. 348— the people there employ the elephant chiefly 

or drawing burthens, iv. 278 
Pezpark-hole, in Glouceſterſhire, twenty-five fathom per- 


| 28 depth its deſcription, from captain Sturmey, 


People, ſo young as fourteen or fifteen often found to ceaſe 
_ growing, ii. 4: 

Pepper, the prefer that devoured and yoided un- 

concotted by the toucan, before the pepper freſh gathered 
from the tree, v. 244 

Perch a prickly-finned thoracic fiſh—its deſcription,” vi. 


Perfumes, ſome phyſicians think all perfumes unwhole- 


er 4 delight th perfumes ſeems made by habit, ii, 

t81—many bodies at a diſtance -= an agreeable — 

and nearer have a moſt ungrateful odour, 182 —-nO 

has — ho” Ir ſmell than muſk, iii. 89 
Se 


e a rabbit three or 
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the ſcent of the martin a moſt pleaſing perfume, 367—ſome 
of the weaſel kind have a ſmell approaching to perfume, 
380—that cf the mnſk or the civet, 382—in what manner 
taken from the j ouch, 391—more grateful perfume than 
muſk, 39z——that of Amſterdam the pureſt of any—is com- 
municated to all parts of the animal's body; the fur im- 
pregnated, and the ſkin alfo—a perſon ſhut up with one of 
the ſkins in a cloſe room cannot ſupport the ſcent, 192— this 
perfume ſold in Holland for about fifteen ſhillings an ounce, 
39;—it has no analogy with the creatures appetite for gene- 
ration, 395 —a proof of it—has its viciffituges of faſhion, 
like dreſs, 394 
. Perjepoi-s, paſtures in the plains about that place excellent 
for the pu 25 of rearing horſes, ii. 361 

P-r/:v, {now falls in abundance upon its mountains, i. 358 
— the horſes of that country the moſt beautiful and moſt 
valuable of all in the Eaſt, ii. 451—there are ſtuds of ten 
thouſand white mares together, with the hoof ſo hard that 
ſhoeing is unneceſſary, 355—deſcription of the Perfian hor- 
ſes by Pietro della Valle, 361—the fleſh of the wild aſs fo 
much liked that its delicacy is a proverb there, 378 —an 
entertainment of wild aſſes exhibited by the monarch to 
Oleariu, 477—two kinds of aſſes there, and ſome of them 
worth forty or fifty pounds, 385 —a noted country for giv- 
ing long ſoft hair to the animals bred in it, iii. 212—hons 
found to diminiſh in number in this country, 215—the 
bird of Perſia is the common cock of Ariſtophanes, v. 
161 | 

Perfian Cult“, a very dangerous wind prevails, by the 
natives called the ſameyel—it fuddenly kills thoſe it in- 
volves in its paſſage, and frequently aſſumes a viſible form, 
darting in a blueiſh vapour along the ſurface of the country, 
i. 358 the poets of Perſia and Arabia have deſcribed it as 
under the conduct of Vengeance, who governs its terrors, 
and raiſes or depreſſes it, as he thinks proper, 359—the 
chief pearl fiſhery carried on there, vi. 56—that gulph 
choaked up in many places with coraline ſubſtances, vui. 
192 | 
te kings, wore their whiſkers matted with gold thread, 
85 Profiems, admire large eye-brews, joining in the middle, 
ü. 77——divided in two clafles, tyrants and ſlaves, vii. 58 
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Perſdiration, an experiment from which the learned may 
infer upon what foundation the doctrine of Sanctorian per- 
ſpiration is built, ii. 110 | 

. Peruvian, father Acoſta, and Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 
make no doubt but that they underſtood the art of preſerv- 
ing their dead for a long ſpace of time, ii. 273 Fe 

Pet-- the Great, Czar of Ruſſia, celebrated a marriage 
of dwarfs, ii 25 — the preparations for this wedding were 
grand, yet executed in a ſtyle of bhazbarous ridicule, 25 

Petreolium, an injection of this bituminous oil inwar 


and an application of aſphaltum without, ſuffice to make a | 
} 


mummy, ii. 287 | | 
Pett.chaps, a bird of the ſparraw-kind, v. 314 / 
Phealanger, a kind of oppoſſum—its deſcription has been 
called the rat of -urinam, iv. 248 [ 
15 * (the cat of) name giyen to the i on, 
ui. 37 | ; | 
Phareah, {the capon of) thought to be the true ibis 
a devourer of ſerpents, and will follow the caravans to 
Mecca, to feed upon the offals of animals killed on the 
e 
| Phaſer, a river of Colchis, in Aſia Minor, from the banks 
ef which the pheaſants were brought into Europe, and ſtill 
retain their name, v. 184 RF 
Phatagin, an animal lef: than the toy extent of 
its tail above twice the length of its body — countries where 
it is to be found, iv. 124 
Pheojants, at firſt propagated among us, brought into 
Europe from the banks of the Rhaſis, a river of Colchis, in 
Aſia Minor, whence they ſtill retain their name Crœſus, 
king of Lydia, ſeated on his throne, adorned with the bar - 
barous pomp of eaſtern ſplendour, aſked Solon whether he 
ever beheld any thing ſo fine ? Sol: n replied, that having 


ſeen the beautiful plumage of the 2 no other ſinery 


could aſtoniſh him, v. 184-deſcription of this beautiful 
bird, 185—its fleſh the greateſt qainty animals of the do- 
meſtic kind, once reclaimed, ftill continue domeſtic, and 
perſevere in the habits and appetites of willing ſlavery ; bur 
the pheaſant, taken from its native warm retreats, ſtill con- 
tinues his attachment to native freedom; and wild among 
us, is an envied ornament _ our parks and foreſts, here 
% C3 
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he feeds upon acorns and berries, 186 in the woods the 
hen pheaſant lays from eighteen to twenty *Bgs in a ſeaſon 
but in a domeſtic ſtate ſeldom above ten — when wild, ſhe 
hatches and leads up her brood with patience, vigilance, 
and courage; but when tame ſhe never fits well; and a 
common hen becomes. her ſubſtitute; and for leading her 
young to their food, ſhe is utterly 7 * where it is found 
— the young would ſtarve if left ſolely to her * 
ment—it is better left at large in the woeds than reduced to 
its priſtine captivity its fecundity, when wild, is ſufficient 
to — the foreſt, and its fleſh acquires 2 higher flavour 
from its unlimited freedom—its habits, when 187 
no birds are ſhot more eaſily, 188 hen phyſicians of old 
ſpoke of wholeſomeneſs of viands, the compariſon lay with 
the fleſh of the pheaſant, 186. theſe birds taken young into 
keeping, become as familiar as chickeng and when deſign- 
ed for breeding, they are put together M a yard, five hens 
to a cock the neſt in their natural fate—the female refu- 
fing to hatch the eggs, a common hen ſupplies her place, 
and performs the taſk with perſeverance and ſucceſs- 


young difficylt to be reared, 188—with what food the 


ung muſt be ſupplied—particularities concerning the rear- 
= of the young — of Longolius, 1 increaſe 
the breed and make it more valuable—the pheaſant will at 
laſt be brought to couple with a common hen, 189— many 
varieties of pheaſants; of all others, the go/den pheaſant of 
China the moſt beautiful, 1 5 | \Ethiopia, 2 

Pf legiam, one of the higheſt mountains o iopi — 
lowed 2 — 285 b > Me ET LOIN 
'. Pholas, the file-fiſh, places where theſe animals are found, 
vii. 66 — their power of penetrating—the pillars of the tem- 
ple of Serapis at Puteoli were penetrated by them—they 
pierce the hardeſt bodies with their tongue, 67—their mo- 
tion ſlow beyond conception—haye no other food but the 
ſea-water, 68---are accounted a great delicacy, 6 
' Pichincha, a remarkable mountain, near Quito, in South 
America, i. 181 | REN or bans 
a Pie, in the Claſs of the pie-kind, few, ex c 28 
are of uſe to man; yet, to each other, no claſs of birds ſo 


ingenious, active, and well - fitted for ſociety, v. aao - they 
live in pairs, and their attachments are confined to each o- 
ther—they build neſts in trees or buſhes; the male ſhares in 
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the labour of building, and relieves his mate in the duties of 
incubation; and the young once excluded, both are equally 
active in making them ample provifion—general laws pre- 
vail, and a republican form of government is eſtabliſhed a- 
mong them—they watch for the general ſafety of every bird 
of the grove, 221—they are remarkable forinſtin and ca- 
city for inſtrution—inſtances of it—fetching and carry- 
ang untaught, all this tribe are but too fond of—their paſſion 
for ſhining things, and ſuch toys as-ſome of us put a value 
u rings found in the neſt of a tame magpye, 222— 
the ow general characters in which they all agree, 223 
Sea-prie breeds in this country, and reſides in its marſny 
parts, vi. 29 | 
Pigeons, are ruminating birds, iii. 5—thoſe that live in 
wild ſtate by no means fo fruitful as thoſe in our pigeon- 
houſes nearer home—the tame pigeon, and all its beautiful 
varieties, owe their origin to one ſpecies, the ſtock · dove 
colours of the pigeon in a ſtate of Nature, v. 285—the dove- 
houſe pigeon breeds every month, 286—the hatching of its 
eggs, 287 —a full explanation of the method of feeding their 
young from the crop, 288—pigeons bred to a feather, meany 
a diſplay of art by thoſe perſons who employ themſelves in 
rearing pigeons of different cglours, ii. 245 — various namey 
of tame pigeons—at de to render domeſtic the 
ring-dove, but hitherto fruitleſs, v. 293— the turtle-dove a 
bird of paſſage—a pair put in a cage, and one dying, the 
other does not ſurvive, 294—=the pigeon called ocotzimtz- 
can, is one of the ſplendid tenants of the Mexican foreſts, 
295—pigeons of the dove-houſe not ſo faithful as the tur- 
tle-dove two males quarrel for the ſame miſtreſs ; and 
when the female admits the addreſſes of a new gallant, her 
old companion bears the contempt with marks of diſplea- 
fure, abſtains from her company, or when he approaches is 
ſare to chaſtiſe her—inſtances of two males difolenſcd with 
their mates, who have made an exchange, and lived in har- 
mony with their new companions, 290—near fiſteen thou- 
ſand pigeons pt in four years be produced from a ſingle 
e ſtock-dove ſeldom breeds above twice a year— 
— a ſtronger attachment to their young than thoſe who 
breed ſo often—the pigeons called carriers uſed to convey 
letters, not trained with as much care as formerly, when 
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ſent from a beſieged city to thoſe coming to relieve i 
an hour and a half, they perform a journey of forty miles 
the only uſe now made of them is to be Jet off at Tyburn, 
when the cart is drawn away, v. 292 * 5 7% 
' Pigmy, exiſtence of a pigmy rate of mankind founded in 
error or in fable, ji. 251 +7 | 
. Pigtai/, is the laſt of the baboons— Mr. Buffon calls it 
maimon—its deſcription—is a native of Sumatra, not well 
enduring the rigours of our climate, iv. 215 os 
Pit, the deſcription of this fiſh, yi. 313-=poets have 
called it the tyrant of the watery plain—jnſtances of their ra- 
o 
P.leharas, little differing from the herring—make the 
coaſt of Cornwall their place of reſort—the natives ſome- 
times encloſe a bay of ſeveral miles extent with nets called 
{aines—how directed, fome years ago, to know where to ex- 
tend the nets, vi. 325—they take twelve or fifteen hundred 
barrels cf vilchards at a draught—ſerve alſo for manure 
advantages of this fiſhery, 327——money paid for pilchards 


exported has annually amounted to near fifty thouſand 


pounds, 32888 
- Pillau, on the Baltic, the ſhores near that place divided 
into diſtricts for the ſturgean- fiſhery, and alloted to compa- 
nies of fiſhermen, who rent ſome of them at three hundred 
pounds a year, vi. 275 | S681 

Pil/s, of calcined ſhells and tobacco, uſed by the Ameri- 
can Indians undertaking long journies, to palliate hunger, 
14 * 
| pi, one of the three diſtinctions of the muſk rat —it is 
a native of the Weſt - India iſlands, iv. 78 

Pilot of the ſhark, name given the ſucking-fiſh or remora, 

and why, vi. 242 EOS | 
Pics, name of a monkey of the ſagoin-kind—its deſcrip- 
tion, iv. 237 th | 5 

Pine, hares are as particularly fond of them as of parſley 
and birch, iv. 7 | | | J 
Pintac a, or the guinea hen, its deſcription different names 
given to this bird —its habits — the eggs are ſpeckled, v. 1 
Piss an, a kind of duck has the two middle feathers of 
tail three inches longer than the reſt, vi. 128 | 
Pia, the Surinam toad, an extraordinary and hideous 
creature—its deſcription—-the young bred and hatched on 
its back, vii. 1c8 © | 
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Pipe of the ſhepherd, the ſtag ſcems delighted with its 


ſound, iii. 105 
Pige-fibb cartilaginous and not thicker than a fwan-quill 
its deſcription, vi. 285 
Piu, conducting water, upon what princi 2 
i. 185 —why thoſe in London are —_—_— apt to burſt, 186 
Piper-worms, and other little animals, fix theirinhabitations 
to the oyſter's ſides, and live in ſecurity, vu. 48 
Pit-falls, a wolf, a friar, and a woman taken in one all in 
the ſame night—the woman loſt her ſenſes, the friar his re- 
reputation, and the Ar life, wm. 319 8 
Pithekos, name given by the ancients to the ape properly 
& called, iv. — 4 8 1 
Fivor, the razor -ſhell, its motion, and habits, vii. 252, 
is allured by ſalt, vii. 53 
Placentia, the burden, or that body by which the animal 
is 9 with nouriſhment, ii. 40 
„ not well known whence it has its beginning —is 
ated by infection, i. 327—ſome countries, even in 
the midſt of Africa, never ing Qed with it—others generally 


viſited by it once a year, as Egypt—not known in Nigritia 


 — Numidia jt mgleſts not once in a hundred L= 328— 


plag ſpread over the world in 1 — years tra- 
ay, 


g from the great kingdom o north of China, 
5 Europe — the plague deſolated the city of London in 
1665, 329—its contagious ſteams produced ſpots on the 
walls—for this laſt age, it has abated its violence, even in 
thoſe countries where moſt common, and why, 330—a plague 
affected trees and ſtones, 329 
Plaijne en Anjou, a village in France, particular account of 
a dwarf born there, ii. 255 
Plaifter of Paris finely powdered boils and heaves i in great 
waves, like water, i. 181 
2 preferred by the aſs to every other vegetable, 
ji. 381 
laners exceed the earth one thouſand times in magnitude 
at firſt ſuppoſed to wander in the heavens without fixed 
paths—perform their circuits with great exactneſs and ſtrict 
regularity, i. 3—the leſſer planets attendants upon ſome 
of the greater, 4 
Plant, and vegetables compared with animals, fimilitude 
how aſſimilated i in different climates and foils, ii. 3— will 
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dot grow ſo faſt in diſtilled as undiſtilled water, i. 167-=do 
not vegetate in an exhauſted receiver, 315— but thus ceafing 
to vegetate, keep longer ſweet than when expoſed to exter- 
nal air, 316—their juices rareſied principally. by the ſun, to 
give an eſcape to their impriſoned air, 338—ſmell of ſome 
| erful as hardly to be endured, 219-4 certain plant in 
Ireland fo ſtrongly affected the perſon who beat it in a 
mortar, and the phyſician preſent, that their hands and faces 
ſwelled to an enormous ſize, and continued tumid for ſome 
time after, 326 the ſenſitive, that moves at the touch, has 
as much perception as the freſh- water polypus, poſſeſſed of 
a till lower ſhare of motion, ii. the paraſite fix and depend 
upon neighbouring trees for that ſupport their rampant diſ- 
poſitions prompts them to ſeek, io - the moſt pernicious of 
that race, is the caraguata, in the Weſt Indies; it loads its 


ſupporter with a verdure not its own, takes away its nouriſh- 


ment, and entirely deſtroys it, 4—many plants propagated 
from the depoſitions of birds, v. 316—plants, ſubmarine, 
coeals and ather vegetables, covering the — of the ſea, 
2. 288 x 
Plate, or Plata a great river in South America—its ſource 
and length, i 216—receives above fifty rivers, 218 

* Platina, or white gold, the moſt obſtinate of all ſubſtan- 
ces, i. 7 

Ponal, the flumide, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 312 


Pleurs en Champagne, a town in France, buried beneath a 


meny mountain, i. 158 
Pliry, in his arrangements different from the preſent, 
placed the bats among birds, iv. 134 
' Phowry, the green and grey, are birds of paſſage, vi. 28 
—the Norfolk plover, 29 ſeaſon of courtſhip, 31 
 Plumage of the king- preſerves its luſtre longer than 
any other, vi. 146 8 
- Pechard, a kind of duck, vi. £28 t 
Pes, our anceſtors excel us in the poetic arts, as they 
3 firſt rifling of all the ſtriking images of Nature, 
ji. 2 
Point, the central point of a whirlpool is always loweſt, 
and why, i. 206 . 1 ** 
Pionier, a kind of dog, ut. 286 

Potjon, the moſt deadly poiſons are often of great uſe in 
medecine, it. 13—Pliny, Zlian, and Oppian, have fup- 
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the weapon of the fireflare with a poiſoni that effects 
even the inanimate creation, vi. 255 but we have every reaſon 
to doubt of it, 256. fiſhes often live and ſabfiſt upon ſuch 
fubſtances as are poiſonous to the more | claſſes of 
Animated Nature that numbers of fiſhes infli& poiſonous 
wounds, in the opinion of many, cannot be doubted, 342— 
the greateſt part of the fiſh, on the coaſt of New Provi- 
dence, one of the Bahama iſlands, are all of a pony 
nature—=the many ſpeculations and conjectures to which this 
poiſonous quality in ſome fiſhes has given riſe, 343—ſome 
crabs found poiſonous, $70—the ſeat where poiſon 
in venomous ts lies, i. 194 = the ſerpent-poiſon may 
be taken inwardly, without any ſenſible effects, or any prejudice 


to the conſtitution, vii. 198—an inſtance of it—if milk be 


injected into u vein, it will kill with more certain deftruQiion. 
than even the poiſon of the viper, 199 

Poland, the t there kills a cow in autumn for his 
own table; he ſalts and hangs it up, and thus preſerves it as 
. 
Polar regions, deſcription © i. 11 0 in- 
habitants round them, 1 213 ; 

Pole-cat, a diſtin ſpecies from the ermine, iti. 358—re- 
ſembles the ferret ſo much, that fome have thought the 
ſame animal—there are many diſtinctions between them 
warreners aſſert the pole-cat will mix with the ferret, 363 
Mr. Buffon denies it—deſcription of the pole - cat — very de- 
ſtructive to young game, 364. ſeizes the flying ſquirrel, iv. 
36 the rabbit its favourite prey; and one pole - cat deſtroys 
a whole warren by a wound hardly perceptible— generall 
refide in woods or thick-brakes, making holes two — 
deep under ground in winter, they rob the hen - rooſt and 
the dairy particularly deſtructive among pigeons, iii. 3 
—and upon their brains, 366—fond alſo of honey, 35 
female brings forth in ſummer five or fix young at a 
time, and ſupplies the want of mill with the blood of ſuch 
animals as ſhe can ſeize - the far is in Jeſs eftimation than of 
inferior kinds, and why—an inhabitant of temperate cli- 
mates, being afraid of cold as well as heat, » ary ſpe- 
cies confined in Europe to a range from Poland to ltaly, 

67—pole-cat of America and Virginia are names for 
Chat and the ſkink—diſtinQions of theſe animals, 380 
' Poles, trade-winds continually blow from them towards 
the equator, i. 343=the winter beginning round the poles, 
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the ſame miſty appearance produced in the ſouthern climates 
by heat is there produced by cold the ſea ſmokes like an 
oven there, 386—limbs of the inhabitants of thoſe regions, 
ſometimes frozen and drop off, 387—as we approach the 
north pole, the fize of the natives proportionably diminiſhes, 
growng leſs and lefs as we advance higher, ii. 217—the 
ngth of the natives round the polar regions is not leſs 
amazing than their patience in hunger, ii. 218 
+ Polynemus, defcription of this fiſh, vi. 306 


Polypus very voracious—its deſcription—uſes its arms as 


a fiſherman his net, ii 23—1s not of the vegetable tribe, 
but a real animal—examined with a microſcope, ſeveral 
little ſpeck are ſeen like buds, that pullulate from differ- 
ent parts of the body, and theſe ſoon appear to be young 
polypi, beginning to caſt their little arms about for prey ; 
the ſame food is _—_ and ſerves for iſhment of 
both, 24—every. polypus has a colony ſprouting from its 
body; and theſe new ones, even while attached to the pa- 
rent, become parents themſelyes, with a ſmaller colony alſa 
budding from them—though cut into thouſands of parts, 
each ſtill retains its vivacious quality, and ſhortly becomes 
_ a diſtin and complete polypus, fit to re ce upon cut- 
ting in pieces—it hunts for its food, and poſſeſſes a power 
of chnfing it or retreating from danger, 25—dimenſions of 
the ſea · polypus, and of that which grows in freſh waters 
the power of diſſection firſt tried upon theſe animals to mul- 
tiply their numbers — Mr. 'Trembley has the honour of the 
firſt diſcovery of the amazing properties and powers of this 
little vivacious creature, vin. 180 this claſs of animals 
divided into four different kinds by Mr. Trembley—method 
of conceiving a juſt idea of their figure, 181—manner of 
jenthening or contracting itſelf, 182 - progreſſive motion— 
an appearance of an organ of fight fi over the whole 
body—animals of this kind inclined to. turn towards the 
Ught, 183---their way of living, 184---arms ſerve them as 
lime-twigs do a fowler - -how /t ſeizes upon its prey---teſti- 
fies its hunger by opening its mouth---having ſeized the prey, 
opens its mouth in rtion to the ſize of what it 

ſwallow, whether fiſh, fleſh, or inſeQs, 185---when two 
mouths are joined upon one common prey, the largeſt ſwal- 
lows the antagoniſt ; but after laying in the conquerour's 
body for about an hour, it iſſues unhurt, and often in poſ- 


. 
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» the original cauſe of contention, 186--- 


ſeſſion of the 


the cold approaching to congelation, they feel the general 
r of Nature, and their faculties are for two or three 


months ſuſpended—ſuch as are beſt ſupplied ſooneſt acquire 
their largeſt fize, but they diminifh alin their — with 


the ſame facility, if their food be leſſened, 287 ſome pro- 


ted from eggs; ſome produced by buds iſſuin 
the k body, as — by inoculation ; while all may be mul- 
tiplied by cuttings to an amazing degree of minuteneſs, 186 
— of thoſe produced like buds the parent ſtem, ſhould 
22 ſwallow a red worm, it gives a tincture to all its 
fluids, and the young partakes of the parental colour; but 
if the latter ſhould ſeize upon the ſame prey, the parent is 
no way benefited by the capture, all the advantage thus 
remains with the young, 189—ſeveral young of different 
fizes are growing from its body; ſome juſt budding forth, 
others acquiring perfect form, and others ready to drop from 
the original ſtem; thoſe young, ſtill attached to the parent, 
bud and propagate alſo, each holding dependence upon its 
arent, 189 —artificial method of propagating theſe animals 
y cuttings, i9o - Mr. Hughes deſcribes a ſpecies of this 

animal, but miſtakes its nature, and calls it a tive flow- 
ering plant, 191i 
Poly put earal, the work of an infinite number of reptiles 
of that kind, viii. 194—in every coraline ſubſtance are a 
number of polypi, 197 

Pomerania, a large part of it covered by the ſea, i. 278 

Pongo, name given by Battel to the ouran-outang, iv. 200 

Poppirs affect with drowſineſs thoſe who walk through 
fields of them, or are occupied in preparing the flowers 
opium, 1. 326 

Porcelain, an artificial compoſition of earth and water, 


united by heat, 1 166 


Porcupine, as to quills, might be claſſed among the birds, 
1. 313—an enlarged hed Logins deſcription, iv. 1079— 
of all theſe brought into Europe, not one ever ſeen to launch 
its quills, choogh ſufficiently provoked—their manner of 
defence—direQts its quills pointing to the enemy—and Kol- 
ben relates, the lion then will not venture an attack—feeds 
on ſerpents and other reptiles—the porcupine and ſerpent 


are ſaid never to meet without a mortal engagement, 110 


bow jt deſtroys and devours the ſerpent—porcupine of Ca- 
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nada ſubfiſts on vegetables thoſe brought to this country 
for ſhew uſually fed on bread, milk, and fruits; do not re- 
fuſe meat when offered. is extremely hurtful to garden 
the Americans, who hunt it, believe it lives from twelve to 
fifteen years during the. time of coupling, in the month of 
September, the males become fierce dangerous, aud 
often deſtroy each other with their teeth time of their 


ſtation - the female brings forth one at a time; ſhe ſuckleg 
about 4 month, and accuſtoms it to live like herſelf, upon 


vegetables and the bark of trees, 111—the female very 
fierce in the defence of her young ; at other ſeaſons, fearful; 
timid, and harmleſs—the upine never attempts to bite 
or any way injure its purſuers, manner of eſcaping, when 
hunted by a dog or a wolf—the Indians e it to make 
embroidery with its quills and eat its ircumftances 
concerning it remaining to be known, 113—little known 
with preciſion, except what offers in a ſtate of captivity= 
deſcription of one kept in an iron cage, 113<the porcupine 
of America differs much from that of the ancient continent 
— two Kinds; the couando and the urſon—defciption of both, 
114 

Porcupine of the ſea, deſcribed; vi. a . 
| Pork, unpalatable with us in ſummer, is the fineſt eating 
2 latitudes, and preferable to hog's flefhr in Europe, 
i. 378 

Porpus; of forpeſſe a fiſh leſs than a grampus, with the 
fnout of a ler deſcription and habits, vi. . 8—a fiſh- 
ery for them along the weſtern iſles of Scotland, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, when they abound on that ſhore live to a 
conſiderable age, 9 ſome ſay not above twenty · ſive or 
thirty years —ſleep with the fnoat above water poſſeſa, 
proportionably to their bulk, the manners of whales, 224— 
places where they ſeek for prey, 2z2—deſtroy the nets of 
fiſhermen on the coaſts of Cornwall manner of killing them 
in the Thames, 223—yield a large quantity of the 
lean, of ſome not old, ſaid to be as well taſted as veal 
caviar prepared from the eggs of this fiſh, 224 

Porrugueſe pretend to have tamed the zebra, and ſent four 
from Africa to Liſbon, ſo far brought under as to draw the 
36> 397=its ſwiftneſs a proverb among them, 
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„or bag, the receptacle of the civet, differs in its 
from that of the reſt of the weaſel kind—deſcrip- 
tion of it, iii 390 -f the buſtard under the tongue, capa» 


dle of holding near ſeven quarts of water, v..199-—of the 


lican, hides as many fiſh as will ſerve fixty hungry men 
For a meal, 53 its deſcription, 5 1 ; 
| Poziir), — characteriſtics of the poultry-kind, v. 
152—they live together; and each, conſcious of his ſtrength. 
m tries a ſecond combat, where he has been once 
rſted— kept in the ſame diſtri, or fed in the ſame yard, 
they learn the arts of ſubordination, 15 3—the young of the 
kind not fed with meat put into their mouths, peck their 
food—the female intent in providing food for her young 
clutch, and ſcarce takes any nouriſhment at all- among the 
habits of this claſs of birds, is. the peculiarity of duſtin 
themſelves, 156—-nearly all domeſtic birds of this kind 
maintained in our yards, are of foreign extraction, 151—the 
courtſhip of this kind is ſhort, and the congreſs fortuitous 
the male takes no heed of his offspring - though timorous 
with birds of prey, he is incredibly bold among his own 
kind; the fight of a male of his own ſpecies produces a com» 
bat—the female takes all the labour of hatching and bring- 


ing up her young, chuſing a place remote from the 


1 
A Land, in Wales, for many ages famous for a ſwift 


and generous race of horſes, and why, ii. 370 

Poxwters, a variety of the tame pigeons, v. 293 

Pregnancy of all animals, in point of time, 1s proporti- 
oned to heir ſize, it, 336— the duration in the female of 
the elephant, ſtill unknown, iv. 270—of ſome women found 
to continue a month beyond the uſual time, ii. 47—in 
22 no animals, except the hare, receives the male, 
iv. | | 

Preſſure, icular in rivers, always in exact propor- 
tion to the depth, i. 20 

Prev, all the males of theſe birds a third leſs, and weaker 
than the females, v. 84. See Birds. 
Pricket, name hunters give the buck the ſecond year, ii. 
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Primat, appellation of a firſt-rate” animal—Linneus bes 
* it upon the female of the bat, iv. 1338 
ation of gnats, one of the ſtrangeſt diſcoveries in 
ſtory, viii. 156—a new kind lately diſcovered 
in a — numerous tribs of animals, propagated. by cut- 
5 162— different manners of that operation in the 
ypi, to the aſtoniſhment of the learned of Europe, 
187 | | 
. Propelit, a reſinous gum, with which the bees plaiſter the 
inſide of their hives, fl 4 F 
Proportion of the human ittle known with preci- 
rok gp. ena to it, ii. t06-—diferent opinions upon the 
ject, 107 
Proſpe&, ſketch of a delightful African „on the 
banks of a moſt dreadful her, 4 i. 220 3 
Provider of the lion, what has given way to the jackall's 


being called fo, ii, 322—alſo why the 3 ealled by 


that name, iii. 266 
P{almodi, in France, an iſland in A. D. 815, now more 

than ſix miles from the ſhore, i. 277 
| Prarmigan, ſort of grouſe, chiefly found in heathy moun- 

tains, piny foreſts, at a diſtance from mankind—fize 

and colour, v. 1 | 

Prhiriafis, the louſy diſeaſe, frequent among the ancients 
— principal people who died of this diſorder, vii. 274 
ts. and animals are infeſted with diſeaſes of this kind— 

a vegetable louſe from America over-run all the phyfic-gar- 
den of Leyden, 275—the leaf-louſe deſcribed, 276—the 
males have four wings, the females never have an x 67% 
when they —.— ant behind them, they "kick 
with their hind feet, 279—three principal and conſtant ene- 
* 4. theſe inſects, 280 N 5 
Ne, or coulterneb, marks that diſtinguiſh this bird, vi 

—— reſidence, 100—migrations, 100 — found by hun- 
Treds, caſt away upon ſhores, lean and periſhed with fa- 
mine, 100—lays one egg few birds or beaſts venture to at- 
tack its retreat —in what manner it defends itſelf againſt the 
raven, lol — che manks puffin i is itſelf one of the moſt ter- 
rible invader:—inſtances of it—places which abound with 
them, 102—in what manner their young are fed—their 
food — formerly their fleſh was allowed by the church in 
Lenten days—they bite extremely hard, and keep ſuch hold 
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bf wht they ſcize; as not eaſily diſen 101—their 
noiſe, whey taken, very SY nga, 
dumb perſon, attempting to ſpeak; We vs. of oil in 
their bodies. 105 

- Paget; adapted the cornea of a flea in ſuch a poſition, as 
' to ſee objects through it by the means of a microſcope— 
ſtrangeneſs of the repreſentations, viii. 36 
Pano, an . decorated with the name of Ame- 
rican lion, - though; when com , bo —_— as 
to be inferior to that called the rican tyger, iii. 2 
Dung, the air- pump, an — contrived to e auf 
the air DEE a round veſſel, called à receiver in what man- 
ner it , — x lained in an riment upon 4 

placed under 1 a raves; vi. 1 re 

* a ſmall bird of the erane · kind, with a ſhorter bill; 
and thighs bare of feathers; vi. 2 

Puteali, a city ſwallowed up by an n had a 
temple of — the pillars of which, while under water, 
were pene By the-pholas; or file-fiſh; vii. 67 


; Putrefadtiom, a new cauſtof animal life—later diſcoveries 


have induced many to doubt whether animal life cannot be 
d merely from thenee, ii. 22 

Pyramid: of Egypt, one of them entirely built of a kind 
of free-ſtone, in which petrified ſhells are ound in great a- 
bundance; i. 47 

P;rara; his account of a kind of apes called baris, which 
properly inſtructed when young, ſerve as uſeful domeſtics, 
iv 198 

—— of Tyſon; i the c ouran-outang; or the wild man of 
the wood, iv. 189 

Pyrites, their compoſition —ſulphur and iron blended and 
heated with air or water, will form theſe; and marcaſites, 


i. 77 5 5 
| Q 
; Baedrupeder, of all Anks of Animated Nature, they bear 


the neareſt reſemblance to man, ii. 310—are leſs chan 
by influence of climate or food, than the lower ranks of Na- 


ture—ſome are of ſo equivocal a nature, it is hard to tell 


| whether they ought to be ranked in this claſs, or degraded 


0 thoſe below them, $312<-inftances of it, 213—ſome. 
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live upon the tops of trees, and others made to dwell under 


the earth, iv. go—of all kinds, none fo juſtly reproach the 
natural hiſtorian's inaccuracy, as that which hears the muſk, 


uu. 88.— the weaker races exert all efforts to avoid their in- 


vaders, ii. 32 3—next'to human influence, the climate ſeems 
to have the ſtrongeſt effects upon their nature and form, 328 
both at the line and the pole, the wild are fierce and un- 
tameable, 33o0—one claſs of theſe entirely left to chance; 
no parent ſtands forth to protect them, and no inſtructor 
leads, or teaches them arts of ſubſiſtence; theſe bring forth 
above two hundred young at a time, 33 all quadru- 
pedes, the elephant the ſtrongeſt and the ſt, iv. 284 
none that will not breed in its own native climate, except 
the elephant, under the dominion of man, 269 - the moſt 
untractable, and for its ſize, the moſt terrible of all, the 
hyæua, iii. 343 the mouſe moſt feeble, and moſt timid of 
all, except the guinea-pig, iv. 72—the largeſt are found in 
the torrid zone, iii. .28—and theſe are all ſond of the water, 
29—America inferior to us in theſe productions opinion, 
that all in South America are 4 different ſpecies from thoſe 
moſt reſembling them in the old world, ti. 332—ſuch as pe- 
culiarly belong to the new continent are without any marks 


of the perfection of their ſpecies, 333—the only that mi- 


grate from one part of the world to another are ſeals, iv. 


174—their heads different from each other, are adapted to 


their way of living, and how, ii. 314—the large and for- 
midable produce but one g at a time; while the mean 
and comtemptible are prolific, 334—it has been wiſely or- 
dered ſo by Providence, 335-—the change of colour in the 
hair, obtains in them all to a degree plainly obſervable, iii. 
354—it is obſervable, that a thin ſparing diet produces hair, 
355—none fatter, none more ſleek, or of gloſſy ſkin, than 
the mole, iv. 91— the hog in a wild ſtate moſt delicate in 
the choice of vegetables, and rejects a greater number than 
any other animal, eee ee not — — 
enty, 366 are not engagi other, 
_ * ruminate are harmleſs, andexfly tamed, 2 
are chiefly the cow, the ſheep, and the -kind, 


chevrotin, or little Guinea-deer, the leaſt of all gy 


footed animals, and perhaps the moſt beautiful—its deſcrip- 
tion, 82—none can be more tiful than the tyger, 233 
—thoſe that are amphibious motion in 
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eye- Id alone, H. 85—general deſcription of amphibious 
| „ iv. (= medicines procured from „ ü. 


rail, a bird of paſſage, v. 212—deſcription of it — time 
of its migrations, 32, 212 pinion, that it only goes froin 
one part of a country to another—their long journies doubt- 
ful, 213—how caught by a call—number of their eggs 
fight deſperately at the ſeaſon of courtſhip, and eaſily ta- 
ken at that time, 214 Fa 
Duail-fighting, a favourite amuſement among the Atheni- 
ae from the fleſh of this bird, ſuppoſing it fed 
upon white hellebore reared numbers of them for fight- 
ing, and betted ſums of money, as we do on cocks, v. 
21 


4 | ; 

varry of Maiſtricht, i. 63— thouſand people ma 
al Fler it—deſcri don bf it, þ 

Duickfibver, remarkable effects of it at the mines near 
Idra, related by Dr. Pope in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, i. 7 heavieſt ſubſtance in the world, except 

Id —floats upon water by a particulür experiment, 188 
eventy-one pounds and an half found equal in bulk to an 
hundred pound weight of gold, 190 

Auill- of the porcupine; the Indians embroider with 
them their belts, baſkets, and ſeveral other neceſſary pieces 
of furniture, iv. 1 1 the quills of the por- 

| be ſent off wi a ſhake, 113 

Auvito, in South America, capital city of, one of the moſt 
charming regions upon earth - this part higher than any 
other country in the world, i, 150—chace of the wild aſs in 
that kingdom, ii. 379 . 


Rabbit, à ruminating animal, in. g—rabbit and hare 
diſtin& kinds—refuſe to mix with each other inſtance of it 
Aa creature covered with feathers and hair, ſaid to be bred 

a rabbit and an hen, iv. 15—have eyes of a red 
colour, ii. 83 - few 1 — can overtake the rabbit in 
a ſhort run, iv. I— their fecundity greater than that of the 


hare—breed ſeven times a year, and bring eight young each 

time, 16—love the ſanny field, and open paſture the fe- 

male ſuckles the young about a month the male attends 
- 
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an external retreat at a diſtance from the warren, as a kind, 
of reeparace 17 female brings forth in a part of the. 


warregWeparate from the male, and digs herſelf a hole, 
more intricate, at the bottom of which is a more. ample a- 
partment—ſome hair ſhe pulls from her belly makes a bed 
for her young, i8—the male after fix weeks acknowledges 
* as his offspring, ſmooths their ſkin, and licks their 
eyes, 19 — | hg © fo Rim 

Rab 25 (tame) in a warren, continue expoſed to weather, 


without burrowing—in two or three, generations they, find 


the neceflity and convenience of an aſylum, iv. 19—various 
colours of rabbits —the mouſe · colour kinds originally from 
an iſland in the river Humber—ftilt continuing their general 
colour, after a number of ſucceſſive generations—account 


of their produttian, 20---ſurpriſing obedience and ſubmiſſion 


of deſcendents to their. common parent - the deſcendents. 
quarrelling, his appearance reſtores peace and order — ſome- 


times he puniſhes them, as an example to the reſt other 


inſtances of ſuperiority of the common parent - the rabbit 
generally fatter, and lives longer than the hare---its fleſh, 


leſs delicate, 21—native of the warmer climates—it has. 
been imported into England from Spain---in ſome. of the 


_ Iſlands of the Mediterranean they multipli in ſuch num- 
bers, that military aid was demanded to.deſtroy them — love 


a warm climate—Engliſh counties moſt noted for them 


delight in a ſandy ſoil, 22---the tame larger than the wild — 


indulged into great plenty of moiſt food, as the feeders ex- 
preſs it, are apt to grow rotten—their hair employed in 
England for ſeveral purpoſes—the ſkin of the male prefer - 


red, 23 | ks WT DIE 
Rabbit, (Syrian) remarkable for the length, gloſs, and 
ſoftneſs of the hair, iii. 212, and iv. 23—in ſome places 


curled at the end like wool, and ſhed once a year in large. 


maſſes; and ſome part dragging on the ground, appears 
like another leg, or a longer tail, 23—no rabbits natural in 


America---thoſe carried from Europe multiply in the Weſt- 
Mgt ps 


India iſlands abundantly ; on the continent there are 
reſembling the European rabbits, 


2 | we 

Rabbi, (Brafilian) ſhaped like the Engliſh, but with- _ 
out a tail does not burro like ours, and is not above 
twice the ſize of a dor- mouſe, iv. 54— Guinea - pig placed by, 


Briſſon amobg animals of the rabbit-kind, 55 
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Racoen, with ſome the Jamaica rat its deſcription, iv. 

33—and habjt:—do more injury in one night in Jamaica, 
than the labours of a month can repair, Er — of 
being. inſtructed in amuſing tricks; drinks by lapping as 
well as by ſueking —its food, 334 

Rains of blood, the excrements of an inſet at that time 
raiſed into the air, 1. 390 | e 

Rai nber, circular rainbows in the Alps, i. 145 and be- 

tween the tropics and near the poles, 357 one of the three 
rainbows ſeen by Ulloa, at Quito, was real, the reſt only re- 
HeQtions thereof—a glaſs globe, filled with water, will aſ- 
ſame ſucceſſively all the colours of the rainbow, 485—upon 
the tops of very high mountains circular rainbows are ſeen, 
and why, 386—a lunar rainbow, near the poles, ap- 
pears of a pale white, ſtripes with grey, 387—the ſolar 
rainbow in Greenland appears of a pale white, edged with 
a ſtripe of duſky yellow, 388 | R 
Kain: fool, the name given in ſome parts of the country to 
the wood - pecker, and why, v. 249 | 

Rams, it is no uncommon, thing in, the counties of Lin- 
coln and Warwick,, to give fifty guineas for a ram, iii. 


Ranguer, the name of the ninth variety of gazelles made 

by Mr. Buffon, iii. 78 | 
Rapacious, in the rapacious kinds the dam leads her young 

forth for months together, iv. 6 

 Rarefattion of the air, produced by the heat of the ſun- 
beams 1n countries under the line, being ſartdy, low 
and extenſive, as the deſerts of Africa, 1 
Rais, muſe-ra!, three diſtinctions of that 
datra, deſman, and pilor . the ondatra differs from all others, 
having the tail flatted and carried edge-ways—in what they 
| reſemble each other, iv. 78—female pf the ondatra has two 
apertures, one for. urine, the. other for propagation—they 
can creep into a, hole where others, ſeemingly much leſs, 
cannot follow, and why—they reſemble the beaver in nature 
and difpoſition--manner of life — their houſes during winter 
are covered under a depth of eight or ten feet of ſnow, iv. 
7g—the ſavages of Canada think the muſk-rat intolerably 
«tid, but deem its fleſh good eating, 80—grea! ral, called 
alſo rat of Nerzwvay, though 1 in all northern coun- 
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tries—originally from the Levant, and a new comer into 
this country—firſt arrival upon the coaſts of Ireland, with 
ſhips trading in proviſions to Gibralter, a ſingle pair enough 
for the numerous pro y now infeſting the Britiſh empire 
called by Mr. — ng the ſurmalo. its deſcription, 65— 
the Norway rat, has deſtroyed the act rat; Ir corimon rat, 
as once called, 66---and being of an amphibious nature, has 
alſo deſtroyed the frogs in Ireland—great miſchief done by 
the Norway rat, 63—it ſwims with eaſe, dives with cele- 
rity, and ſoon thins the fiſh-pond==the feebler animals do 
not eſcape the rapacity of the Norway 'rat, except the 
mouſe, they eat and deſtroy each other—the large male 
keeps in a hole by itſelf, and dreaded by ity own ſpecies, 
as a moſt formidable enemy - produce from fifteen to thirty 
ata time ; and bring forth three times a year, 6 uadru- 
pedes which have 3 againſt the rat, e black 
rat has propagated in America in uu numbers, introduced 
from Europe, and are become. the 'moſt noxious animals 
there—its deſcription — black water-ra!, not web-footed, as 
ſuppoſed by Ray—its deſcription, 71---its foodw—is eat, in 
ſome countries, on faſting days, 72 the nux vomica, 

ound and mixed with meal, the moſt certain poiſon, and 
the leaſt dangerous to kill rats, 570—the German ra deſcri- 
bed, 81—their ſagacity in conkratiing their habitations, 
82 | 


Rat of Surinam. See Phalanger. 2 

Rat of Jamaica, a name by ſome given to the raceon, jy, 
ay OY its deſcription, and dimenſions, vii. 208 
effects of its 211—the remedies againſt it, 212--- 
power of chafing its prey into its mouth - facts related to 
this purpoſe, 213 kind of friendſhip between it and the 
armadilla, or tatou, frequently found in the ſame hole, 
131 | | 
. how diſtinguiſhed from the carrion-erow and 
root, v. 224—manners and appetites---raven found in every 
region of the world, 225---white ravens often ſhewn, and 
rendered ſo by art, 226---trained up for fowling like a 
hawk ; taught to fetch and carry like a ſpaniel---to ſpeak 
like a parrot, and to fing like a man, with diſtinctneſa, 
truth, and humour--amuſing qualities, vices and defets— 
food in the wild ſtate, 226---places for building neſts 
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number of will not it their ycung to keep in the 
ſame Aürick, but drive . ap off when ſa 2 able to 
ſhift for themſelves - three of the Weſtern iſlands occupied 
by a pair of ravens each, that drive off all other birds with 
t cries and impetuoſity - pick out the eyes of ſheep and 
bs when fick and helpleſs, 228 the Romans thought it 
ominous, and from fear paid it profound veneration— Ply- 
nyꝰ's account of one kept in the temple of Caſtor, and flew 
down into the ſhop of a taylor—ſome have lived near an 
hundred years—in clear weather they fly in pairs to a great 
height, making a deep loud noiſe, different from their uſual 
croaking, 229—the horned Indian raven, 235 
Rawenna, once ſtood by the ſea- ſide, and is now conſi- 
derably removed from it, i. 276 
Ray, his method of claſſing animals, ii. 294 | 
Ray, figure of the fiſh of this kind, and their differences, 
vi. 244—amazing dimenſions of one ſpeared by negroes at 
G upe, 247——to credit the Norway biſhop, there are 
ſome above a mile, over—ſuppoſed to be the largeſt inhabi- 
tants of the deep chuſes its retreat in ſuch parts of the ſea 


as have a muddy bottom the ſmall approach the 


ſhores---their food---they generate in March and April, 
when they ſwim near the ſurface of the water, ſeveral males 
purſuing one female, 348—adhere ſo faſt in coition, that 
the fiſhermen frequently draw yp both together, though on- 
ly one was hooked—three hundred eggs taken out of the 
body of a ray—in what manner the eggs drop into the 
womb from the ovary, or egg-bag—breeding ceaſes in Oc- 
tober, and in May are in higheſt perfection 249—account 
of the method of taking them, 250—all extremely delicate 
in their choice of baits; a piece of herring or haddock 
twelve hours out of the fea, and then uſed as a bait, they 
will not touch —beſt weather for taking them, 253—me- 
thod uſed by the Italians in the Mediterranean to take 
this fiſh—they bait a line of twenty miles long, with ten 
or twelve thouſand hooks, 254—no way of ſeizing the rough 
ray, but by the little fin at the end of the tail, 25 | 
A Rays of light moderated, and their violence dilfpated by 
ear, 1. 334 * | 
Rays of the fun, darted directly _ the ſurface of the 
water, compared to ſo 9 of red-hot iron, i. 370 
4 a 
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Razor-fiſh, the coryphæna of the enn, um 
Kind RT deltription vi. 30¹ 85 5 | 
Razor-jhell, the pivet, its motion and habits, vii. Ll F 
allured by We vii. 53, louri 
= his chy1 ical _claboratory for hatching chick here 
ens, v. 1! f the 
A , a ſong- bird, ſeemin y mild, claims a diſtri, chile 
whence it Fr — but gl away every one of the Wo 
ſame ſpecies without pity, v. 31—its voice has the delicacy 168: 
of the flute—places where found, 3 ain neſt, ang the R 
number of N 333 K* the \ 
Red-/tart, bird of the ſparrow kind, v. 314 8 N 
Red-wing, or. feld. fure, bird of paſſage—its neſt andeggs, of it 

V. 32 grea 
| " Reed, ſtuck into the ground in Perſia, where the carth is | 6 R 
impregnated with inflammable vapours, continues to daun. to 0 
like a flambeau, i. 86 erfu 
Reeve, name given to the female of the 7uf7; vi. 34 3 $:- phar 
Reflection of ſound, its laws not as well d as thoſe thre 

of light, ii. 171 the 1 
Regions, the higheſt region in the world, i L1 5o—above * fatal 
that of ſtorms, all is wag and ſerene, 253 | deſc 
Rein-dcer, 1 by eight Engliſhmen upon the coaſt of from 
Greenland, for * 4 ubſiſtence, remained ſweet eight a thc 
months, without any ſalt whatever, 3 oF or the deſcription fed 
of this animal ſee Deer. - and 
 Relievo, painters can never fi = imitate that bold relievo, abuſt 
which both eyes give to the object, ii. 150 0 but 
Remora, the jucking-fiſþ, it ſticks to the ſhark, and drains . agai 
away its moiſture; the ſeamen believes it attends the ſhark age 
to point out prey, and apprize him of danger; ; for this rea- of / 
ſon it is called the Har 5-pilot, vi. 242 ttrik 
Reproduction, the firſt diſcovery of the power of repro - emp! 
duction in animals owing to Mr. Trembley — experiments rica 
made to this purpoſe, viii. 172 med! 
Reptiles, grow to a prodigious ſize in the lara parts of | der, 
South America and Africa, and why, ii. 6=-many of the . 
more humble kinds not only confined to one country, but tains 
to a plant; nay; even to a leaf, entirely aſſimilated to 194. 
the plant they feed on; aſſume its colour, and medicinal piou: 


properties — taken from * they inſtantly die —infinits 198 


IN D E X. 40g 
pumbers of chem not ſeen in this part of the world, and 


why, vii. Pa 

eſemblarct to the common parent of all, the olive co- 
loured Afiatic, and the jet black negro, claim the honour of 
hereditary reſemblance to him ent ſufficient to prove 
the contrary, ii. 240—difficult to give a reaſon why the 
child ſhould reſemble the father or the mother, 248 | 
© Reſpiration in fiſher, general method of explaining it, vi. 
168—particularly in that of the whale kind, 18. 

3 


© Retreat of the rabbits, an external hole at a 
the warren, as a kind of country-houſe, iv. 17 | 
Rhine, a great river, proceeds from the Alps, i. 142—part 
of it loſt in the ſands, not far from Leyden, i. 224—the 
- greateſt part arrives at the ocean, i. 2ꝝ33 
_ + Rhincceros, a ruminating animal, iii. 5—not afraid ſingly 
to oppoſe the lion, 225 next to the elephant the moſt pow- 
erful of animals—general out- line of it, iv. 285 - the ele- 
# phant defeated by it, 287---its horn ſometimes found from 
three to three fert and an half long — this horn compoſed of 
the moſt ſolid ſabftance, and pointed fo as to inflict the moſt 
fatal wounds, 286--- fabulous reports of this animal, 237— 
deſcription of its tongue by L'Avocat La rhinoceros ſent 
from Bengal to London, not above two years old, coſt near 
a thouſand pounds for his conveyance and food---how it was 
fed—of a you diſpofition, permitted itſelf to be touched 
and handled by all viſitors, attempting no miſchief but when 
abuſed, or hungry; no method of appeaſing its fury then 
but by giving it ſomething to eat—when angty, it jumped 
againſt the walls of the room with great violence, 289—its 
age---its food-- places where found, 289---in ſpme parts 
of Aſia, theſe animals are tamed, and led into the field to 
{trike terror into the enemy, but are as dangerous to the 
employers—method of taking them---ſome found in Af, 
rica with a double horn, one above the other, 2g0=many 
medicinal virtues aſcribed to this horn, when taken in po- 
der, without any foundation, 291 155 | 
” Rivers, all our greateſt fad their ſource. among moun- | 
tains, i. 142=—their 1 according to De la Hire, 7 
194 other hy potheſis upon the ſame ſubject, 196 the co- | 
pious fountains of the greateſt moſt remote from the ſea, | 
198—channels of rivers originally formed by the induſtry 
of man, according to Varenius, 299 make their own beds, 
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and level the bottom of their channels, 201 rivers dig and 
widen themſelves, to a certain degree, 202 their 

ap above water, after inundations, when the adjacent 
valley is overflown, and why, 202—their ſinuoſities and 


turnings more numerous as they proceed a certain 
with the 8 of North — bog they are near the 1 
when they find the rivers winding and oſten changing their 
direction, 203 —rivers > in => _— = con- 
vexity is in proportion to idity o ſtream, 2 
3 3 with = aps — the natural — akY 
the greateſt rapidity is then found at the ſides of the river, 
and why --at theſe times, the middle waters fink in a fur- 
row, 204 a little river received into a large, without aug- 
menting either width or depth, and why, 207—inftance of 


It---a river tending to enter another either perpendicularly 


or in an oppoſite direction, will be diverted by 

from that direction, and obliged to make itſelf a more fa- 
vourable entrance with the ſtream of the former---the union 
of two rivers into one makes a ſwifter flow, and why--- 
whatever direction the ridge of the mountain has, the river 
takes the oppoſite courſe, 208---their branches compared 
to a number of roots conveying nouriſhment to ftately trees 


—cqually difficult to tell which the original, 217---every 


great river, whoſe ſpurce lies within the tropics, has its ſta- 
ted inundations, 218---thoſe of countries leaſt inhabited are 


very rocky and broken into catarafts, and why, 221---, 
ſome mel 


emſelves in the ſands, or are ſwallowed up by 
chaſms in the earth, 224---at the poles neceſſarily ſmall, and 
why, 225---the rivers of Europe more navigable and more 
manageable than thoſe of Africa and of the torrid. zone, 
226 --all rivers in the world flowing into the ſea with a 
continuance of their 2 ſtores, would take up at a rude 
_ _ eight hundred years to fill it to its preſent 
ight, 22 | 
| Rob n-red-breaft, a ſlender - billed bird of the ſparrow-kind, 
living upon inſects, v. 314 ; 
Rock, great bird, deſcribed by Arabian writers, and exag- 
rated by fable, ſuppoſed to be but a ſpecies of the con- 
r, between the eagle and vulture, v. 10 
Rocks and precipices, thoſe of St. Kilda are more than 
three quarters of a mile perpendicularly—deſcription of 2 
very bold coaſt, vi. 78. | 
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Ree-buck, the ſi of the deer · kind in our climate 
its deſcription, iti. 131---differs from the fallow - deer, from 
the ſtag, and from all the goat- kind, 132 —faces the flag, 
and often comes off victorious - theſe bucks live in ſeparate 


families; the fire, dam, and young aſſociate, and admit no 


ſtranger into their community, 133 . never leaves its mate 
—rutting ſeaſon continues but fifteen days, from the end of 
October to the middle of November---female goes with 
young five months and a half, 1 A e two at a 
time, and three rarely---her rneſs in protecting them 


very extraordinary, 135—names given by hunters to - 
i 


erent kinds and ages of it, 136—time of ſhedding i 
horns, 137---its liſe ſeldom longer than twelve or fifteen 
years; tame, not above fix or ſeven· · is of a delicate 
conſtitution---eaſfily ſubdued, but never thoroughly tamed 


its cry neither ſo loud por ſo frequent as the ſtag's—hunters 


eaſily imitate the call of the young to the dam, and thus 
allure her to deſtruction, 138— this animal contented to 
ſlake its thirſt with the dew on the graſs and leaves of trees 
— prefers tender branches and buds of trees to corn and 
other vegetables—we have but two known varieties---the 
fleſh of thoſe between one and two years old the greateſt 
delicacy known---more- common in America than in Europe 
inhabitants of Louiſiania live upon its fleſh, which taſtes 
like mutton when well fatted---the breed extremely nume- 
rous, and the varieties in proportion, 139---tound alſo in 
Brafil, where called cuguacu-apara; and in China- its de- 
ſcribers confound it with the muſk-goat, though of a differ - 
ent nature, 14140 | 
Roger de Belegme, the firſt recorded for attempts towards 


mending our native breed of horſes, ii. $70 


Roger of Sicily, at his return from the Holy Land, brought 
workmen for the filk manufactory from Aſia Minor, and 
ſettled them in Sicily and Calabria, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, viii. 30 

| Roller, a beautifully bird of the pie-kind ; its deſcription, 
v. 245 
— cut down all the woods and foreſts in Britain, and 
why, i. 286— in battle, opened their ranks to admit the ele- 
hant, and ſeparating it from aſſiſtance compelled its con- 
uctors to calm its fury, and ſubmit, iv. 277—the vanity 
of their boaſts beſt ſhewn by the parrot-kind, in an hundred 


0 
f 


412 „ 


ies now known, not one of thoſe birds naturally breeds 


in any of the countries that acknowledged the Roman power, 


v. 283 —a Roman c nperour had fifteen hundred flamingo's 
tongues ſerved ap in a ſingle diſh at & feaſt, vi. 15—a Ro- 


man ſenator uſed to throw into his ponds ſach of his ſlaves 
as offended him, to feed the lampreys, 270—infamous for 
a Roman to appear in a dreſs, in which ſilk entered into the 
compoſition, viii. 49 te: age 
Rombald, a holy temperate man, ſaid to have lived an hun- 


dred and twenty years, cheerful by ſtrong hopes, and heal- 


thy by moderate labour, ii. 132 


' Rooks, of the pie-kind; not carnivorous, v. 330-Places 


where they build their neſts— their plan of policy, 231— 
young couples making neſts too near an old pair, a battle 


enſues, and the old become victoribusfatigues of the young 


in making neſts, 24 z—the female beginning to lay all hoſti- 
hties ceaſe, and ſhe is ſuffered to hatch her brood without 
moleſtation—a foreign rook attempting to join ſociety with 
them, would have the grove in arms againſt him, and be 
expelled without mercy, 234—their chief food, 235 
Roſes, otter of roſes, a modern delicate perfume, ui, 


39 | | 
| Kerb, the great bat of Madagaſcar, a formidable 


creature, deſcribed, iv. 141— drinks the juice of the palm- 
tree, 142 x 
—— a bird of paſſage, deſcribed, v. 230 
Ruberb, the land toad, the only one of the kind that has 


the property of ſucking cancerous breaſts, vii. 105 


Ruff, ſmall bird- of the crane-kind, vi. 33—manner of 
taking it, 34—their fleſh in high eſtimation, 35 70 

Ruminant animals moſt harmleſs and eaſily tamed gene- 
rally go in herds for mutual ſecurity—live entirely upon 
vegetables, iii. 1—the meaneſt of them unite in each other's 
beter more indolent and leſs artful than the carn- 
vorous kinds, and why— Nature has enlarged the capacity of 
their inteſtines for a greater ſupply of food, iii. 2—theiz 
bowels conſidered as an elaboratory with veſſels in it, 3— 
made their inteſtines ſtrong, fleſhy,” and well covered with 
fat, 4—and furniſhed them with four ſtrong and muſcular 
ſtomachs, 3—ſome that are not furniſhed with four ſto- 


machs ruminant quadrupedes, birds, fiſhes, inſets, 23 
ol, 


men known to ruminate; inſtance in a young man at Dri 
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ot of the com-kind, hold the firſt rank, 8—all of this 
clas internally much alike, 36—have not the upper fore- 
teeth, 44—the flag performs this with. more difficulty than 
the cow or ſheep, 106 

© Runner, the cortira bird bf be ene. lind. its deſcrip- 
tion, vi. 21 ö 


io Ruta, a varietyof ta tame pigeons produced by eroſs-coup- EE 


„ V.2 

5 . oldiers and condemned criminals ſent into Siberia 

mth both taxed at a certain number of ſkins yearly 

—a colonel, during ſeven years ſtay, gains about four thou- 
land crowns his are, fi. 375 

Ruf, copper and iron quickly covered and corroded with 
it—gold contracts no ruſt, and why—except in the clabora- 
tories where ſalt is much uſed, i. 2 

Rut, time when the, ſtags fee defire of co ulating; 
iti, 101 — their neck is then ſwolen—other effects which 
i; coſts 1 in wok eee voiee at that time n 
100 
8. 


Salli, its Atenpss, from Mr. Jonelin, the art accu- 
rate obſerver of this animal, ii. 373 —ſables leap with eaſe 
from tree to tree, and are afraid of the ſun different co- 
lours of their für, 374—hunting the ſable chiefly the lot of 
ſoldiers and condemned criminals— how directed to ſhoot 


them, 375 
| Sabre, the iis, deſcription of this {pinous fh, 


by — bird of the gegerous breed, of hawks, the legs are 
of a blueiſh colour, and ſerve to diſtinguiſh it, v. 122 

Sago ry eat by the elephant to tlie ſtump, iv. 259 . 

La, the bewailer, a monkey of the new content, 


236 
345 a tag hard hunted, taking to the water, is is ſaid to 

go fail, iii. 114 

3 name of the nets uſed in the pilchard re on 
the coaſt of, Cornwall, vi. 326 

Sajou, third fort of the ſapajou, a monkey of the new con- 
tinent, iv. 236 

Sali, the cagui, the largeſt monkey of the x ſagoin n 


its deſcription, iv. 237 


1%/%ũhͤnſ nne 
cal ammviae, made of the urine of camels, iv. 311 


Salamander; there is no ſuch animal exiſting as that de- 


ſcribed by the ancients - the modern ſalamander a lizard— 
its conformation and habits, vii. 139 reports c ing 
their venom, 140 idle notion of its being inconſumahle in 
fire, : pr_ — — = . 
ner of its bringi th young alive, all amphibious, 1. 
— ſuſtain enter Hed ſurpriſingly, 4 9 

Saliva, in the lama, 'or American camel, ſupplied by Na- 
ture in ſuch abundance, that it ſpits on all occaſions, and 
ſeems the only offenſive weapon of this harmleſs creature 
the Indians think it of ſo acrimonious'a nature, 'as to burn 
the ſkin, or cauſe dangerous eruptions, iv. 315 | 


Salmon, ſaid to be a ruminating fiſh, iii. 5—a ſoft-finned 


abdominal fiſh, vi. 307 the young continue in the egg from 
the beginning of December to the beginning of April, 
178 | | 


— tbviit the ſaltneſs of the ſea, parti- 
cularly that of Boyle, i. 244—method of finding out the 
age of the world by the ſaltneſs of the ocean, 235 —faltneſs 
found to prevail in every part of the ocean, as much at the 
ſurface as at the bottom—alſo found in ſome lakes, 236 
conſidered as. a principal cauſe in preſerving the ſea from 
putrefaQtion—it is confirmed by . 239—advan- 
tages derived from the ſaltneſs of the ſea, 241—various at- 
tempts to make it freſh, 237—its weight, 241—See Sa 
water, | 

Salt, Bay- ſalt, brought from the Bay of Biſcay, a ſtrong 
kind, made by evaporation in the ſan, i. 241 do not 
imbibe any of the ſaltneſs of the ſea-water, vi. 415—de- 
ſtroys ſnails, vii. 25—allures the pivot, or razor-ſhell, 63 
—falt ſprinkled upon the water-lizard, the whole body 
emits a viſcuous liquor, and it dies in three minutes,” in 
great agonies, 146—volatile cauſtic ſalt obtained in great 
quantity from the cantharides fly, viii. 143 

Samaye!, a wind along the coaſts of the Perſian Gulph, 
which aſſumes a viſible form, and inſtantly kills all thoſe in - 
volved in its paſſage, 1. 3 $8 | ; 

Samiri, the aurora, the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful monkey 
of the ſapajou kind—its deſciption—a very tender delicate 
animal, and held in high price, iv. 336 7 1 

- Samoeid Tartars, iption of that people, ii. 213 
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* ſtatical experiments upon a weak foundation, 
111 | 


Sand, rolling in waves like à troubled ſea, and over- 
whelming all with inevitable deſtruction, i. 13 fine vitrifi- 
able, found in a well dug at Marly, 57—ſo fine, and dri- 
ven with ſuch violence, as to-penetrate into cheſts, be they 
ſhut never ſo cloſely, 357—tradt of a country, lying along 
the ſea - ſide in Lower Britanny, inhabited before the year 


1666, now lies deſert, being covered with ſand to the height 
of twenty feet, 36 | 


Sandeyling, ſmall bird of the crane-kind, vi. 23 
Sandþiper, ſmall bird of the crane-kind, vi, 23 
Santorin, an earthquake happened in it in 1707, i. 126— 
the new volcano near it, i. 127 | | 
Sapajou, name given to the monkeys of the new conti- 
nent, that have muſcular holding tails—five ſorts of them, 


Iv. 235 


Savager more difficult in point of dreſs than the faſhion- 


weeks, 115—oblige their women to a life of continual la- 


bour—is ſurpriſed a European walks forward for his amuſe- 


ment and return back again, 121-—the boaſt of corporal 


force now reſi to ſavage nations, and why, 119—are 
highly Tasta vid the ſmell of aſafeetida, 181—their 
cuſtoms in every almoſt the ſame, 230—thoſe of 


country 
Africa the moſt brutal—they and thoſe of America, ſuppoſe 
monkeys to be men, idle, flothful, rational beings, _— 
ble of & and converſation, but obſtinately dumb for 
of being compelled to labour, 231 
Sauce made with the blood and marrow of the rein- 
deer, and kept for uſe in ſmall caſks by the Laplanders, it. 


16 | 
ards, the oily chimney-ſweepers of Paris carry 
4 bred in their native country, 


iv. 39 
Scallop, in its ſhell, moves forward upon land, and ſwims 


manner, vn. I ; . £ 
Sear, a child diftin@ly marked fimilar to one the father 
had from a wound received in battle, ii. 238 f 


bl 


able or tawdry European, ii. — of it, 979—per- 
form a journey of twelve hun leagues in leſs chan fix 


upon the ſurface of the water, by contrivance in a fingular 


N t N DEN 


\ Scarur, if w believe Ovid; is like dhe ſalmon, a rumins- 
ting | fiſh, iii. 6 

Secaup- duc, à variety of the duck · kind, vi. 140 + , 

L. e the negroes of Guinea have u 

22 

Scbortus aſſures us, he ** an ben af” dthes 224 al- 
lured by muſic, ii. 168 

Sciæna, a ſpirious fiſh—deſcription of this ach, vi. 308 
n the centipes, an hideous angry worm, deferi- 

„ Vii. 202 

Scomber, the mackarel, a prickly- finned thoracic fh—its 
deſcription, vi. 31 

Scocper,, bird of the crane-kind, chiefly foukd in Italy, vi 
20—See Awc/etta. 

; $corperna;: Or father-laſher of the prickly-anned thoracic 
kind=—deferi on of this fiſh; vi, 308 

Scerpion, four principal parts. diſtin guiſhable in this ant- 
mal, 'vii. 292—the reſefvor Where its poiſon i is kept, 293— 
effects of its ſting upon a dog, in an experiment made by 
M. Maupertuis, 294 experiments made upon other dogs, 
295 inſtances of its 3raſcible nature and malignity, 297 


when driven to extremity, deſtroys itſelf, 298 —inſtance of 


it — the male ſmaller than the female, 299 their chief food, 
300—how the common ſcorpion produces its young, 299 
captivity makes it deſtroy its young=—=a ſcorpions America 
produced from the eggs 301 

Water-ſcorpion,' an inſect wich wings, deſeried, vii. 359 
its habits, 360 boy ( 

Scoter, an European dank; vi. 127 

Scotland has land in it at one-time vovered wick wa- 
ter, at another n. i. 279 not iafeſted with. en i 

I 

F 4 orchman, in the Tower for —— took not the 
leaſt ſuſtenanee during ſix weeks, the records of that 
fortreſs meeting his being emaaly watched all that 


time, 11. 133 


- Sea was open to all till. the time of the e repperour Juſi- | 


nian, i. 2 32—ſenſibl retired in many parts of the coaſts of 
France, England, Holland, Germany, and Pruſſia, -275— 
_ Norweigian ſea has formed ſeverali-little iſlands from the 
main land, and ſtill daily advances upon the continent, 278 
Dits colour not from any thing GP" in it, _or from the 
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Mfferent reflektions of the rays of light a proof of it— 
though its ſurface be deformed — ſts, it 1s uſually 
calm and temperate below, - 292—the ſea grows colder in 
ion as divers deſcend, | 292 —ſmokes like an oven 
near the poles, when the winter begins, 386—no fiſh im- 
bibe any of the ſea · ſaltneſs with food or in reſpiration 
why ſome ſpecies live only there, and expire when brought 
into freſh water, accounted for, vi. 315 X 
Red fea choaked up with coraline ſubſtances, i. 288 and 
vii. 492—along ſome ſhores, and at the mouths of ſeveral 
rivers, the bottom has the appearance of a foreſt of trees, 
millions of plants ſtanding fo thick as to obſtruct navigation, 
I * 
8 name given to the multi valve ſhell-6h, of the 
echini, vr urchins, which move, vii. 61 
Sea-nettles, name given by ſome to the ſtar-fiſh, viii. 


17 KM 25 | 
Sea abarer about a forty-fifth part heavier than freſh wa- 
ter, i. 241—is heavier, and conſequently ſalter the nearer 
we approach the line, 242—vatious methods propoſed to 
render it freſh for the uſe of ſeamen in long voyages, 2379— 
See Salt-ul,ẽ | ; 
Sea vorm may be multiplied by being cut to pieces, ii. 
23. Ser Poul. TL "81 | 
Seal reſembles a quadrupede in ſome reſpects, and a fiſh 
others, ii. 313 and iv. 168—its deſcription—the varieties 
innumerable, 168—the brain largeſt of any animal—its 
tongue differs from other quadrupedes, 170—the foramen 
ovale in its heart never cloſing, fits it for continuing under 
water) though not ſo long as fiſhes, 151—the water its ha- 
bitation, and any fiſh its food makes little uſe of its legs, 
172 feldom at a diſtance from the ſhore—found in t 
North and Icy Seas, and on thoſe ſhores in floeks, baſking 
on the rocks, and ſuckling their young—alarmeg, they 
plunge altogether into the water---in thunder and torrents 
they ſport along the ſhore, as delighted with univerſal di- 
ſorder, 17 3—gregarious and migrant; direct their courſe to 
ern coaſts, and ſeas free of ice, in two departures, ob- 
ſerving time and track, 474—how and by what paſſages 
they return unknown—'they go out fat, and return lean— 
females in our climate bring forth in winter Where they 
Vor. VIII. E e 
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rear their young——how they ſackle hem-—ſbe has four teato 


near the navel, in fifteen days ſhe brings the young to the 
water, to ſwim and get food no litter exceeds four the 
young know the mother's. voice among the bleatings of the 
3 2 — 0 — and r to her 

„ 17 hunt er, and have a variety 
of —.— dogs and cats, to purſue prey, or warn of dan - 
ger — feeling natural deſires, they fight deſperately, and the 
victorious male keeps all to himſelf two never fall upon 
one, each has its antagoniſt—neither length of time in 
pregnancy, nor duration of theſe animals lives yet known, 
I taken young, after ten years had the marks'of 
age at catching fiſh—deftroy herrings by thouſands 
fovift in waters, they dive witk rapidity, 177 —attacked 
with ſtones, they bite at what is thrown, to the laſt 
gaſp annoy the enemy—time to ſurpriſe them—how the Eu- 
ropeans and Greenlanders deſtroy them, 178—in our cli- 
mate they are wary, and ſuffer no approach——never ſleep 
without moving, and ſeldom more than a minute, 17g—ta- 
ken for the ſkin, and oil the fat yields—ufes of the frin 
when drefſed—the fleſh formerly at the tables of the great 
an inſtance of it, 180—the ſea - lion, in Anſon's Vogages, 
the largeſt of the ſeal family, 181 f 

Seba/d Wert, a traveller, confirms the exiſtence of giants 
in St. Julian's Bay, forty-nine degrees fouth of the. line, ii. 


261 ; * 12. 
Seeds, ſome thought to thrive better for maceration in the 

8 they be voided on the ground, v. 

310 | 


Senegal, a river in Africa, its courſe—4s navigable for 
more than three hundred leagues, i. 212—receives more 
than twenty rivers, 217—the natives confider forty years as 
a very advanced time of life, and generally die of old age 
at fifty; 321 f 
Senſations their illuſion at firſt when man is newly 
into exiſtence, deſcribed by Mr. Buffon, ii. 187—fiſh fall 
behind terreſtrial animals in their ſenſations, -vi. 157 
Senjer, acting at ſome diſtance, proportionably more ca- 
pable of making combinations ; and conſequently more im- 
proveable, ii. 178—of all ſenſes man is moſt inferior to other 
animals in that of ſmelling—and it ſeems not to offend them, 
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179—the groſſeſt, and moſt uſeful of all, is that of feeling, 

185 ; | | 
1 has as much perception as the freſh water 

„ fi. | 1 ” | 

8 2 i. Ls name of the Chalcidian lizard, the laſt 

diviſion of that kind deſeription of this animal, vii. 157— 

its bite very venomous, vii. 21 | 
Seraglio, to be able to furmſh one the only tendency of 

the ambition of an Aſiatic, ii. 72 Pe 


Serpents, the ſea about the iflands of Azores repleniſhed - 


with them for want of motion, i. * believe all ſaid of 
the ſea - ſerpent, is credulity; to refuſe aſſent to its exiſtence, 
is preſumption, vi. igo— the various hiſſings at the cloſe of 


the evening, make a louder ſymphony in Africa than birds - 


in European groves in a morning, iii 32i—hiſtories of anti- 
quity exhibit a nation ſinking under the —_— of a ſerpent, 
vii. 162 —Regulus leading his army along the banks of the 
river Bagrada, in Africa, an enormous ſerpent diſputed the 
paſſage, its ſkin was an hundred and twenty feet long, 
vii. 163—marks diftinguiſhing thera from the reſt of ani- 
mals—their conformation, vii. 165—and progreſſive mo- 
tion, 171—the natural food of the ichneumon, iii. 379— 
the only aninial in the foreſt that es the monkey—ſur- 
prifing them fleeping; ſwallows them whole, before they 


e time for defence=-monkeys inhabit the tops of trees, 


and ſerpents cling to branches towards the bottom ; thus 
near each other, as enemies in the ſame held of battle this 
vicinity thought to argue a friendſhip—monkeys provoke 
the ſerpents by jumping over them, iv. 220—encounter of 
a great ſerpent with a buffalo—entwines and devours the 
buffalo, vii. 17 long ſerpent of Congo, 176 - ſome bring 
their young alive, ſome bring forth eggs, 184—ſomeveno- 
maus, and ſome inoffenfive, 186—animals which deſtroy 
them, 183—boaſted pretenſions of charming ſerpents, 183 
have docility—Ep s paid adoration to a ſerpent; 
inhabitants of the weſtern coaſt of Africa retain the ſame 
veneration, 1 amphibious, 182 — their motion, ſwims 
ming in liquids, 183 excrements of ſome kept as a plea - 
ſing perfume at Calcutta and Cranganon the Eſculapian 
ſerpent, 184 little ſerpent at the Cape of Good Hope, and 


north of the river — the elops de · 
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ſcribed, vi. 304 the prince of ſerpents a native of Japaii; 
the greateſt favourite of ſavages, and has not its — 
beauty, vii. 224 feat of poiſon in venomous ſerpents; in- 
ſtrument by which the wound is made, 193—thofe deſtitute 
of fangs are harmleſs, 194—various a ces the venom 


produce, iy may be taken inwardly without ſenſible ef- 


fects or 1 r contig ion, 1 * ma e of it, 
199 another of che force of ſerpents“ poiſon, from Ray, 
200—no animals bear abſtinence ſo long as they, 9 
heir powers of digeſtion put feeble, 179. —their principal 
food birds, moles, toads, lizards,  202—little ferpents hve 
for ſeveral years in glafſes, never eat at all, non ſlain the 
glaſs with excrements, nm 
Serval, a native of Malabar, reſembling the. panther in 
its ſpots, ii. 258 Oy 7 {4 
; Setter, a dog of the genetous kind, iu, 286 EF 
©. Sqn, lamprey of this river the moſt delicate of all fiſh, 
h 1 $94 made of the ſkin of the wild aſs, ii. 37 7—the 
kin of the ſhark, by great labour, poliſhed into the ſub- 
ſtance called ſhagreen, vi. 243 -- Ti 
3 Sh ammoy, a kind of goat, in the mo tains of Dauphine, 
Piedniont, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, iii. 6 . 
deſcriptions 65---keep in focks from four to fourſcore, 
an hundred time of coupling---liye twenty or thirty years 
—their fleſh good to eat; the ber from ten or twelve pounds, 
63— chis animal has a feeble, bleat, to call its young; in ca- 
of danger; its hiſſing noiſe is heard at a great diſtance 
y ſmell, diſcovers a man at half a leagae; 64 feeds upon 


the beſt herbage, and delicate parts of plants, and 8 | 


herbs--«admired for the beauty of its eyes, 656. not found 
in ſummer, except in caverns of rocks, amidſt fragments 
of ice, or under ſhades of ſpreading trees, 66—during 
winter, it fleeps in the thicker foreſts; and feeds upon 
ſhrubs and buds of pine - trees, and ſcratches up the ſnow 
for herbage, 67—mander of hunting it—dogs ùſeleſs in the 
chace, 68 ſkin of the ſhammoy when tanned, liked for 
ſoftneſs and warmth; the leather now called ſhammoy, made 
from the tame goat, , and deer, 68—medieinal vir- 
tues ſaid to reſide in the „ fat; gall, and the concre- 
tion found in the ſtomach, and the German bernar, 
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Slant, the red, and the green ſhank, varieties of the crane 
kind—their dimenſions, vi. 3 
Shark, deſcription of the great white ſhark—the mouth 
and throat enormouſly wide; capable of ſwallowing a man, 
vi. 234---great number of its teeth, 235—no fiſh ſwims ſo 
faſt, 1 r the ſwifteſt ſhips—obliged to turn on 
one ſi (one on the back) to ſeize their prey, 236—in- 
ſtances of 


rightful rapacity in this fiſh, 237—its enmity to 
; e coaſt of Africa many negroes are ſeized and 
devoured by them yearly— loves the black men's fleſh bet- 
ter than the white, 237—uſual method of ſailors to take 
them—no animal 8 34 to kill; when cut in pieces, the 
muſcles preſepre motion, and vibrate for ſome minutes ſe- 
parated from the body, 239—how killed by the African ne- 
groes, 241—the xemora, or ſ{ucking-fiſh ſticks to it; for 
what purpoſe—for reſemblance to the whale ranked amongſt 
cetaceous fiſhes—brings forth living young---Rondeletius 
. fays, the female of the blue ſhark lets her brood, when in 
danger, ſwim down her throat, and ſhelter in her belly, 241 
'—in Mr. Pennant's opinion, the female is larger than the 
male, through all this tribe, 233232 f 
Sbeat.fiſs, the ſiturus of the prickly-finned abdominal 
kind, its deſcription, vi. 304 pee 
. © Sheep, in the domeſtic ftate, ſtupid, moſt defenceleſs, and 
inoffenſive——made ſo by human art alone—its deſcription, 
' Hi. 38—thoſe living upon fertile paſture, growing fat, be- 
come feeble, 40 thaſe without horns, more dull and heavy 
than the reſt—thoſe with longeſt and fineſt fleeces moſt ſub- 
je& to diſorder— the goat, reſembling them in many other 
reſpects, much their ſuperior, 41—they propagate together, 
as of one family, 35--ſheep follow the ſound of the ſhe- 
pherd's pipe, 42---in courſe of time impoveriſh the paſtu- 
rage, 10—they eat three hundred and eighty-ſeven plants, 
nd rojo an hundred and forty-one, 176---the author ſaw 
one that would eat fleſh, ii. 327—have eight teeth in the 
lower jaw—are ſhed and replaced at different periods —ſome 
breeds in England nevef change teeth, and are ſuppoſed 
old a year or two before the reſt, iii. 44---bring forth one 
or two at a time, ſometimes three or four ; the third lamb 
' ſuppoſed the beſt—bear their young five months, 45---their 
ae enn of # winery: ee i. $3---and the Tarps ee 
| 43 ets 
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times the length of their body, iii. 210---do not appear 
from old writers to have been bred in early times in Britain, 

3 to ſpare the ſtock Queen Elizabeth enjoined her ſubjects 

ould faſt from fleſh on Fridays and Saturdays, 11. 131— 
no country produces ſuch ſheep as England; larger fleeces, 
or better for clothing---ſheep without horns the beſt ſort, 
and why, 44---profitable care taken of the animal produces 
favourable alterations in the fleeces here and in Syria, ii. 
31g —the ſheep in its nobleſt ſtate is in the African deſert, 
or the extenfive plains of Siberia, iii. 45---the meuflon, or 
ſheep in the ſavage ſtate, a bold fleet creature, able td e- 
ſcape from larger animals, or to oppoſe ſmaller kinds with 
the arms receiyed from Nature, 39---the woolly ſheep is on- 
I in Europe, and the temperate provinces of Afia—tranſ- 
ported into warmer countries, as Florida or Guinea, loſes 
the wool and fertility, and the fleſh its flavour ſubſiſts in 
cold countries, but not a natural inhabitant of them, 46 
the Iceland ſheep have four, and ſometimes eight horns, on 
different parts of the forehead—its wool inferior to that of 
the common ſheep---with broad tails, common in Tartary, 


Arabia, Perſia, Barbary, Syria, and Egypt; the tail often 


weighs from twenty to thirty pounds, ſometimes ſup- 
ported by a ſmall board, upon wheels, 8 called 
firep/icheros, a native of the Archipelago Guinea ſheep de- 
ſcribed, 48---in Syria and Perſia, remarkable for fine gloſs, 
length, and ſoftneſs of hair, ii. 12---diſtinguiſhed from deer; 
theſe annually ſhedding the horns, while the permanence 
in the former, draws an exact line between their kinds, 36 
Sheldrake, a variety of the pond-duck, ſuppoſed a native 
. of England, vi. 128 F 
Shells, (foſſil) found in all places near to and diſtant from 
the ſea, upon the ſurface of the earth, on the tops of moun- 
tains, or at different depths digging for marble, chalk, or 
other terreſtrial matters, ſo compact as to preſerve theſe 
ſhells from decay, i. 17—long conſidered as mere produc- 
tions of the earth never inhabited by fiſh—ſome have not 
their fellows in the ocean, i. 41, vi. 15—but all have the 
properties of animal, not of mineral nature; their weight 
the ſame with thoſe upon ſhore, anſwer all chemical trials as 
ſea ſhells do—and have the ſame effects in medicinal uſes, 
i. 41—various kinds found at an hundred miles from the ſea 
at Touraine in France —a continued bed of oyſter-ſhells 
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found through the whole circumference of five or fix acres 
of ground near Reading, in Berkſhire—ſhells found petrified 
in all the Alpine rocks, in the Pyrenees, on the hills of 
France, England, and Flanders; 4z—a floor, or pavement, 
ſhells alway remaining in the deep, * Away to believe 
foſlil ſhells bred an freſh water, than that the ſea for a time 
covered the tops of high mountains, 5o—petrified ſhells 
found in one of the pyramids of Egypt, 47—great variety 
of foflil, or extraneous ſhells,. vii. 1 — * ſtates of 
preſervation — every ſhell the ſpoil of ſome animal no mat- 
ter how parted from the ſea, 16— Swammerdam's attention 
to teſtaceous animals almoſt beyond credibility, 1 volumes 
upon the ſubject of ſhells, contribute little to the hiſtory of 
 ſhell-fiſh, a methods of conveying a juſt idea of the for- 
mation of ſea-ſhells and en-ſhells, 3 ---uſual way of ac- 
counting for different colouring in ſhells, 6—hint about the 
operation of Nature in colouring ſhells—they aſſume every 
colour but blue, 7 the animal not ſolely the agent in giving 
beauty and colouring to it, — or 4:/miral-fhell, not 
more precious for their ſcarceneſs,than pearls for their beauty 
10——colleftions of ſhells have their uſe, 1 1—naturally claſſed 
by Ariftotle— where ſhells are found, 12—and ſub» 
ſtances of which they are compoſed—ſuppoſition that all 
earths fermenting with vinegar, are compoſed of ſhells, 
crumbled down to one maſs—what ſhells moſt valuable, 13 
| ſea-ſhells exceeds land or foffil ſhells in beauty—ſome liv- 

ing land ſhells not inferior in beauty to freſh-water ſhells, 14 

Shells of the ſea, ſcarce one met with entire and found to 
the end of its convolutions, and why, vii. 34—of all ſea- 
ſhells, that of che nautilus, the thinneſt and moſt eaſily pier- 
ced, vii. 35—4ll bivalved ſhells,furniſh pearls, and their in- 
ſides reſemble and afford that ſubſtance called mother-of- 

8 pierced by worms argue them food for ſuch 
animals, 1 | 

Shells, animal, of the armadilla or tatou, one of the moſt 
ſtriking curioſities in natural hiſtory, iv. 126—turtle-ſhells 
of an amaſing 7 vi. 393 

Sheque {/mas/, in his time the Arabians firſt began the 
management of horſes, ii. 349 


© Shetland iſles, amaſing quantity of herrings appearing off 


theſe iſlands, vi. 323 
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Sbores, of all thoſe-in the. world, not one ſo high as thay 
to the weſt of St. Kilda, fix hundred fathom pe culat 
above the ſurface of the ſea, i. 272 —ſome on which the ſea 
has made temporary depredations, 279 

Shorr-heads, name given by lailors to the yaung} of the 
whale, whilſt at the breaſt, vi. 1 | | 

Showeller, ſpecies of the erane k ind—its food-—inhabitanta 
of the Cape of Good. Hope reſpe& it as the — Egyp- 

tians did their bird ibis, vi. & —jits neſt and e p 
'  Sbouliers, — in ſickly eee ying, 8 foan 
with their ſhoulders drawn up in a ſurprifivg manner, ii. 103 
women with child alſo, 9 42 ſeen high- ſhouldered, 104 
—ſhoulders, in women. narrower than in men, 107 - 

Show-rs, dreadful ſhowers of hail in 1510—uts deſcrip 
tion, i. 376—0f ſtones, fiſhes, and ivy-berries, raiſed ind into 
the air 5 tenipeſts in one country, | falling at a diſtance 
like rain, to aſtoniſh another, 390 2 du Bets. 77 | 

Shrew/biry, Roger de Belegme, 3 earl of Shrewſ⸗ 
bury by William the Conquerour, firſt upon record to have 
| * mending our native breed of horſes, ii. 370 ; 

Saag uo, called by Mr. Buffon the caracal, of the lynx- 
kind, a native of the "Eaſt Indies, reſembles the ounce in ſize, 
wi. 2'58— met with only in warm tropical 'clumatesuſed, 
in the ſame manner as the ounce, for, huntin ung, * 
n the lion's provider; and ſaid when it calls him to pur 

its voice reſembles that of a man calling — 
. over from the Eaſt Indies, could not endure me 
. of Climate, 266-—has killed à large dog in — 
combat; yet 1 for cowardice, 267 how it 
the gazelle and antelo . eaſy preys to the hunters, iii. 266 
Sehen a, the animal between dog and fox, called iſatis, 
found in this country, and ſeldom in milder, climates, iii. 
the ſable reſembling the martin found in this country; 
diers and exiled criminals hunt it, and furniſh annually 
numbers of its ſkins, 375 —enormous tuſks found lodged in 
the ſandy banks of the rivers in this waſte country, iv. 282 
S and Calabria taught the other CSIR of Europe 
the filk- manufacture, viii. 80 
*Sighs, in what manner produced——when invigorated pro- 


duce ſobbing, ii. 92 

* Sight, of pld men indiſtinct for bodies cloſe to them, but 
more preciſe for objects at a diſtance from them, and why, 
ii. ee and ex cels 
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firength and precifion—a kite, from an imp 

ight _ clouds; ſees its prey; and darts on it wi 
erring aim, v. 10—of birds that ptey by da dau 
quick; and in ſuch as ravage by _ ſo bed as to 
rem objects in darkneſs with 

Signs of dea, uncertainty of them 9 to make every 

one cautious of giving up 3 friend as dead, and expoling 

kim to real death, or a premature interment, ii. 208 


S14;, brought to Jamaica, and there Gene to the 2 * 


rot while they their colour, but kept f 


tain their ſtrength and gloſs, i. e 
Ser weigh — —— 


Rome as to — ſold for 
ſuch a luxurious refinement in 1 — gods, tn 
ached to weang fu in wich made dat lf th come 


fition, vin. 
Stik-arorrr, its © veal 18 among the {Is 
the time of Juſtinian ; ſuppoſed only aly ent into Eu- 


in the twelfth . 50—two methods of breed- 


them, 51—Pauſanias's deſcription of this worm, 50 
— of its ſkin in three _ — a month, 55—gummy 


ſoinnin — — — 2 f F fk deſcribed, 
pin 5— e cone % 0 
lane mt the cone—free from confinement, it 
r flies 4. the male ſeeks the female, imp 
nates her in an uninterrupted union of four days, they dies 
upon ſeparation, ſhe ſurvives till ſhe has laid her eggs, 
which are hatched into worms the enſuing ſpring — few of 
animals ſuffered to come to a ſtate of maturity, and 
» 59—the moſt ſerviceable of all ſuch creatures, 4 


p Lear of filk, eſtabliſhed in Euro 1 in the begin- f 


2 of the twelfth century, by Roger of Sicily, viii. 50 


luru;, the ſheat-fiſh of the prickly-finned abdominal | 


kind, its deſcription, vi. 306 
| „ S'meony {aid to have lived an hundred and twelve years, 
ü. 132 


| S:news of the rein-deer, the ſtrongeſt kind of ſewing | 


„ ili. 167 
Sigl, name of the tail of the frag, ii. 113 
Si/ein, finging bird of the ſparrow-kind, with a thick and 
ſhort bill, feeding on grain and fruit, v, 315 time of its 
| tion, 317 + 

„ze of men yaries conkiderably. ji. 108—the human 
hot of often differs from itſelf, 110—the ſame perſon taller 


— — — 


— — _ — 
—  —_—_—_ — 
b 


— — — — — — 2 - — 
. — —— —— 
I . - © 


a 


on * 
— 
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when he riſes in the morning, than going to bed at night 
ſometimes the difference is an inch; this firſt — 
England by a recruiting oſſicer in what manner, 108—the 
cauſe of it, 19 - men are tall from five feet eight inches 
to fix feet high middle fize from five feet five to five feet 
eight, 108—Maximin, the emperour 
height, ii. 118—approaching towards the north pole, the 
natives diminiſh proportionably, growing leſs and leſs in 
higher latitudes, 217—cauſe of their difference—an ox, on 
the fertile plains of India, grows four times as large as the 
lefler animal of the ſame kind in the Alps, 237 of men of 
all ages nearly the ſame as at preſent many corroborat- 
ing proof of this, 265 . — 1 
| - Skates, Laplanders make uſe of them upon the ſnow, and 
how, ii. 215 , 


-. Skeleton of the bat in ſome meaſure reſembles thatof man, 


iv. 135—ſome human lately diſcovered of enormous ſize, 
five or ſix feet beneath the ſurface, on the ſbanks of the 
Ohio, not far from the river Miume, in America, 282 

Skin, the only part of the body that age does not harden 
© — whence its wrinkles proceed, ii. 197—of the rein-deer, a 
more valuable part of the animal than any other—uſes of 
it, iü. 166—of the tiger, much valued all over the Eaſt, 
243—of the black fox moſt eſteemed, a fingle ſkin ſelling 
for forty or fifty crowns—the hair is ſo diſpoſed, that it 1s 
impoſſible to tell which way the grain lies, 333——moſt valu- 
able part of the martin's ſkin-twelve thouſand of theſe an- 
nually imported into England from Hudſon's bay, and thirty 
thouſand from Canada—maſt worth when taken in the be- 
ginning of winter, 372 of all, that of the fable moſt covet- 
ed, and held in higheſt price—a ſingle ſkin four inches broad, 
is often fold for ten or fifteen pounds the fur ſurpaſſing all 
other in having no grain; whatever way rubbed, is equally 


ſmooth and unpeſiſting, 373—a certain number of fur- 


niſhed every Year y condemned exiles, and Ruſſian ſoldi- 
ers, ſent into Siberia to kill the animal, 375 of the onda- 
tra alſo very valuable, iv. 80—of- the mole, Agricola ſaw 
the fineſt and moſt heautiful hats that could be imagined, 
made of their ſkins, 98—of the hedge-hog, conv to no 
uſe, except to myzzle Calves, from ſucking, 105—of the 
elephant, not covered with hair that part covering the 
| head reſembles the bark of an old tree more than the ſxin 
I , 


„ above nine feet in 
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of an animal, 265 = of the rhinoceros, ſo thick as to turn the 
edge of a ſeymetar, and re ſiſt a muſquet-ball, 286—is na! 1, 
rough, knotty, and lying upon the body in ſolds, aſter a 
very peculiar manner, 285—of the oſtrich, what uſe the 
Arabians males of it, v. 61-—of the great Greenland whale, 
marbled white and yellow, vi. 192—of the civet, ſo ſtrongly 
ſcented, a perſon ſhut up with one in a cloſe room cannot 
ſupper 0s perfume, 398 e BAD} 
kink, an animal called one of the pole-cats of America, 
i, 2 author thinks it Cate ſby 's Virginia pole · cat 
its deſeription, 381 | 2 
. Skull-5þ, name of the whale above two years old, vi. 197 
— —＋ ( the lands of) there ſtood 2 — 
vity, and the earth was found ſliding down i 
upon the ſubjacent plain, i. 160 7 
Sleep, with ſome lower animals, takes up the greateſt part 
of their lives man the only crea r 
double motives, for the refreſhment , and ofthe 
aces madneſs, 135 


bodily frame, ii. 1 34--want of it | 
procured to man with more difficulty than to other animals 
—in what manner ſleep fetters us for hours together, -ac- 
cording to Rohault, 136 — care required to regulate its quan- 
tity, and why, 135 —bodily labour demands a leſs quantity 
of it than mental—the famous Philip Barrettier ſlept twelve 
hours in the twenty-four, 138 fleep to ſome an agreeable 
A ———ů— 
p » 1349-—numberleſs inſtances of perſons who, v 
Fs ena ee ordinary duties of their calling; and, with 
ridiculous induſtry, _— by night, what they failed 
doing by day—rema inſtance related in the German 
Ephemerides, 140 ridiculous hiſtory of Arlotto, a friar, 
with a narative of the actions of his life, when aſleep, 142 
Sloth, two different kinds of that animal, the air and the 
unan, iv. 343——deſeribed, 344—both. ſeem the meaneſt and 
moſt ill - formed of all animals that chew the cud—their food 
— formed by nature to climb—they get up a tree with pain, 
but utterly unable to deſeend drop from the branches to 
the ground, 345 —move with imperceptible ſlowneſs, bait- 
ing by the way, 346 —ſtrip a tree of its verdure in leſs than 
a rd 245 devour the bark, and in a ſhort time 
kill what might prove their ſupport, 345. every ſep taken, 
ſends forth a plaintive melancholy cry, which, from ſome 
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reſemblance to the human voice, excites a diſpleaſing 
346—like birds, have but one vent for propagation, 2 525 
ment, and urine, Nee to live ſome time after 
their nobler parts are wounded, or taken away — their note 
according to Kircher, an aſcending and dtending hexa- 
cord, uttered only by night their look piteous, to move 
compaſſion; accompanied with tears, that diſſuade injurin 


ſo wretched a being - one faſtened by its feet to a pole, {i 


1 acroſs two s, remained forty days without meat, 
ink, or ſleep, 347——an amazing inſtance of ſtrength in the 


feet inſtanced, 348 | | 
Shot, term for the print of the hoof of the ſtag, iii. 113— 
to draw on the ſlot, a phraſe among hunters, ili. 114 
Slo, name given by ſome to the blind-worm, vii. 222 
Smell, no ſubſtance now known in the world has a ſtronger, 
and more permanent ſmell than muſk, iii. 89—ſtrong offen- 
five ſmell of foxes often the cauſe of their death, 524—of 
the weaſel kind, kept tame about the houſes of the planters 
in America, not very IO the genett, not en- 
dured by mice and rats, 388—the muſky not properly a 
characteriſtic mark of any kind of animal, 2 . 
'- Smulling, the ſenſe in which man is moſt inferior to other 
animals—it never offends them - ſtronger in nations abſtain- 
ing from animal food. than in Europeans, a. 179---Bramins 
of India have a power of ſmelling, equal to what is in other 
creatures—can fmell water they drink, to us quite inodo- 
rous—negroes of the Antilles by ſmell diſtinguiſh the foot- 
ſteps of a Frenchman from thoſe of a negroe—in a ſtate of 
nature uſeful, not in our fituation—-gives often falſe intelli- 
ce, 180-natives of different countries, or different na- 
.tives of the ſame, differ widely in that ſenſe inſtances of 
it, 181—mixtures of bodies void of odour produce power- 
ful ſmells—mixtures of bodies ſeparate! dil greeable, give 
eaſant aromatic ſmells a flight cold blunts all ſmelling — 
incurable averſions to ſmells formerly agreeable, retained 
from diſorders-· ſmalleſt changes in man make great alter- 
ations in this ſenſe---antipathies to animals, whoſe preſence 
is perceived by the ſmell, 282---delicacy of ſmelling in birds 
bn 11 The, EIN EEO h 
Saweurs, mechanical manner of accounting for difference 
of favours, ij. 183 13 Sh fe o| 


9 


— 
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Smile, Fielding aſſerts, a perſon with a ſteady glavering. 
ile, never failed to prove himſelf a rogue, ii. 94 
\ Snail, ſhell of the garden-ſnail, in what manner formed, 
VU. 3, et %. 
Sea-jnail, a cartilaginous fiſh, deſcribed, vi. 284 
Garden-/nail, is ſarprifingly fitted for the life 11. to live 
or of Ute, poſſefls in common with animals, vii.. 19, 
---and what er to itſelf, 207 every ſnail at once male 
and female; and while it impregnates another, is impreg- 
nated in turn, 21--coupling of theſe animals hide their 
<ggs in great numbers in the earth, with great ſolicitude 
and induſtry,, 22---the growth of them, 23---poſleſſed of 
the power of mending the ſhell; and come to full growth, 
they cannot make a new one---Swammerdam's experiment 
to this purpoſe, 24---their food 26 ſalt deſtroys them, 
fo does ſoot---a tortoiſe in a garden baniſhes them molt ef- 
fectually, 25--+continue in a torpid ſtate during the ſeverity. 
of winter---ſo great their multiplication in ſome years, that 
Te imagine they burſt from the earth -- wet ſeaſons 
favourable to cheir production, 26---Jea ſuail, freſh water 
ſnail, and hind ſnail, 27---common garden fi compared | 
with the freſh water ſnail and ſea falk 28---freſh water ſnail. 
brings forth young alive, with ſhells upon their backs--- 
experiment made by Swammerdam to this purpoſe---at all 
times of the year, freſh water ſnails opened, are pregnant with 
Eggs, or with living ſnails, or with both together, 29. ſea 
ſnails found yiviparous, others lay eggs, 3o-- manner in which 
the ſea ſnails impregnate each other · - different orifices or 
verges of ſnails, the difference between land and fea ſnails, 
31---of the trochus kind, have no mouth---their trunk---are 
among ſnails, as-the tiger, the eagle, or the ſhark, among 
beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, 33--- of all ſea ald Les at the 
bottom--- of ſea ſnails, that moſt frequently ſwimming upon 
the ſurface, whoſe ſhell js thinneſt, and moſt eafily pierced, 
is the nautilus, 35 its deſcription, 36---nothing ſeemingly 
more impoſſible, yet is more certain, than the nautilus ſome- 
imes quitting its ſhell, and returning to it again---peculiarity 
by which the nautilus is moſt diſtinguiſhed, 379 . . 
| Sagte, continues for ſeveral] months oe ſubſilling 
on a fingle meal, ii. 125---fnakes deſtroy mice, vi. 73 the 
only animal in the forek adventuring to oppoſe the monkey— 
7 Targer ſnakes often windin 2 trees where they reſide, 
and happening to farpril ſleeping, ſwallow them 
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whole, before they have time to make defence, iv. 220, 
Sec Serpents. 

Black jnake, its deſcription and food—are oviparous, Vu. 
220 

xi , 2 water · bird of -i Gerda VI. 2 

Ae inhabitants of — where fields are comtmually 


white with fnow, 4 become blind before the uſual 
15—1t 


_ of nature; melting produces à conſtant 
ze, 3 | 
Ino to Ws Ireaded by dr e family in Germany 
My fg) y > - ht beneath one of theſe rnd flips, i. 161. 

- Sobbing, is a 140 ſtill more invigorated, ii. 92 

 Soland gocſe, belon gs to the northern iſlands; in greateſt 
72 on the Bat rand, and fubſifts entirely —_ fiſh, 
See Ba of and Garner. 
1 Slldier-crab, ke a lobſter, without a ſhell—a' native of 
the Weſt India iſlands—deſcription, and deſcent from the 
mountains, vi. 370 

Selfatara, a valley near "Naples, deſcribed—extiblts the 
appearance of an earthquake in miniature, i. 123 

Sonorcus bodies; thoſe who make the tone of ſach bodies 
to depend upon the number only, and not the force of its 
vibrations, miſtake an effect for a cauſe, ii. 164 | 

Soot, as well as falt, will deſtro r Oops vii. 25 
* Sore, name the hunters give buck the fourth 7. 

128 

Sorel, the hunters name for the buck the third year, iii. 128 

| Sorrel, wood ſorrel boiled, up with milk, by the Lapland- 
5 in caſks under- ground, to be eaten in winter, ili. 
I 

Sound conveyed by air, is loft in vacuo, i. 334—ſoundin 
bodies of two bord unelaſtic returning a Eb ſound, a 
elaſtic rendering a ſucceſſion of ſounds---undulations in 
elaſtic bodies, taken by the ear as one continued ' Hd, 
while, in reality, they make many, ii. 163=thoſe whoſe 
differences can moſt eaſily be compared, are moſt agreeable, 
166—thoſe muſical moſt pleaſing, which are moſt unex- 
peed, 167—laws of the reflection of ſound not ſo well un- 
derſtood as thoſe of light, 17; —perſons'of a bad ear oft 
' deceived as to the fide whence ſound comes, 173 trumpets 
made to increaſe ſounds, 174 


Source, rivers have their Grad is * or elevated 
lakes, i. 200 


1 


««C 
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marſhes ſo over · run with an army of mice, 
that * 29047 preg pug wee 148 
Spalanzant, his experiments concerning che power of re- 
— ; che only ent of Karope uainted with 
Spaniards, e * _ the 
value of the aſs, ii. 3 85 
Spame's, land and water, the offeprin ing of the beagle, 
tranſported. into Spain or Barbary, ſo apr and converted 
there, iii. 284—a dog of the — kind, 246 — 10 land 
ſpaniel, 288— the water (| 
2 5 — their uſo nn and as bliſs 
2 ——— birds of 
$; parrow, v. 415=—various z of the 
ſparrow-kind—their food, 314—ſongfers of this claſs, 316 


— their migrations, 317—4 male and its mate that have. 


young, defrop ahove three thouſand caterpillars in a work; 
viii. 44 
1 — hawk, one of the baſer race of hawks, v. 119 
taught to fly at game, 1 10 01ge 16: hrs its eſfort— 
Sparus, the ſea-bream, its deſcription, vi. do rh 
Spawn, different ſeaſons for fiſh to 125953 their (| pawn, 
172—always depoſited in particular places, where — 
beams may reach them, vi. 330 
_ Spawning, peculiar 8 for ſpaven- 


vi. 

(burning) a kind of axroro borealis, i 390 
s the horns of the by. 113 
permaceti, the whole oil o — — eaſily converted 
into that concrete, vi. 21 — opas 
cine very ſmall—candles now. n 
2 216 
| ; whale, the cachelot, deſcribed, vi--323;; 
iders, in South America and Africa, as large as ſpar- 
rows, ii. G the ſpider for _ months nn ſub ſiſts 
upon a ſingle 125 — our native piders—not 
venamous, vii. 1 deſcription and habitudes the 
Martinico y-as large as a hen's . 
— am brgen.v 254—Liſter bas guiſhed the 
ſexes of this animal—their coupling—their number of eggs 
260—their bag to depoſit their parental 
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care, enemies to each —experi nent made by Mf, 
Reaumur to turn their labours to the advantage of man 
gloves made from their webs. found it impractieable to 


rear them, 262 2 „i 

- . Water Spiders inhabit the bottom, yet never wet, but in- 
cloſed in a bubble of air, f g them on all: fides; 
via. 264. F r 97-8 | | 


Spinal marrow and the brain; the firſt parts ſeen begun 
in the embryo, ii. 146 S -n 
Spinous claſs of fiſhes already extended to four hundred 
ſorts, vi 295—Gonan's ſyſtem and arrangement of the va- 
rious ſorts of ſpinous fiſhes, 299 their general leading 
marks and difference from others, 311 of thoſe which Lve 
in the beean, the dorado the moſt voracious; 3317 & 
_ Spirits of wine flame with a candle, — i. 83 
 Spitzhergin, belief that bodies never corrupt there, nor 
ſuffer any apparent alteration, though buried for thirty 
- years, if, 264 IT Tad gal: 1 . * 
© Sponges, opinion of G—_— about them—that of 
Runiph and Juſſſeu ſet in a clearerlight by Mr. Ellis, viii. 193 
Spoonbill, deſcriptions of the European and American 
ſpoondbill, vi; y—its manner of life,'s 88g tet 
Sports, remarkable, on horſeback, among the grandees of 
Guinea, ii. 363—one peculiar to the Italians; mwhich-horſes 
without riders run againſt each other, 35 4—of wild aſſes ex- 
hibited in Perſia, 377—of the bird-catchers; counterfeiting 
the cry of the owl, v. 144—cock-fighting in China, India; 
the Philippine iflands, and all over the Eaſt; — — 
kings and princes, 163—of hunting the turkey in Canada, 


1 | 2 5:53 5M | 
' + of water at ſea common in the tropical feas, and 
ſometimes in our own—deſctiption of one in the Mediter- 
ranean by Tournefort=folations offered for this pheenome - 
non, i. voy ws by guns firing bars of iron at them, 
which ſtri 

ful noiſe, no farther miſchief—thofe called typhons, 
ſometimes ſeen at land, differs from thoſe at ſea deſcribed by 
' mariners—deſcription of that obſerved at Hatfeld in York- 
ſhire, in 1687, 394<—land- ſpouts ' ſometimes drop in a 
column of water at once upon the earth, and produoe an 
inundation—they appear in the calmeſt weather at ſea——facts 
ſtill wanting to form a rational theory of them, 396 

2 


ing them, the water falls from them with a dread- 
an 


- 
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1 T4. 7 ins 
inks ” of the weadel Kind, called a pole-cat 
n — — "paſa 
only the brains of ponttry—its ſcent ſtrong to reacl 
half a mile round, near hand almoſt ſtifling—a of the 
diſchurge, falling into the eye, might blind it for ever 
ry ay ear rr 


and native Ame- 
; ſeldom emitting diſ- 

| 2 frighted natives eat 
care to clear it of e glands, 385 
communicated by 


ſed as 


the hare of rabbit, anaking uſe of its fore feet as hands, 25 
---the kind has as many varieties as any wild animal; enu- 


---when tamed, is apt to break away at every opportunity, 
F . 


---ſome live on the of trees, others feed on v 
below, where alſo take ſhelter in ſtorms rip- 
„ food; and manſon---the neſt formed 
fork off imo ſmall, 28--- 


takes poſſeſſion of its 

are in heat in the 
— we e 
——— — partieular in the formation of 
— geſtation keeps in 
the — r ar ger —— — of men 


the neſt, and fly 


the tree but touched at bottom, they 
the tops of 


© nor tre, eg , vg 
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the foreſt, until quite out of danger, iv. 51—in Lapland vaſt 
numbers remove from one part to another, 3 - method of 
crofling broad rivers, or extenſive lakes, 33 —they have a 
fharp piercing note; and another, more like the purring of 
the cat when pleaſed, 32—the Laplanders eat their fteſh, 34 
— deſcription of the common” ſort, and of the grey Virginian 
kind, 25---the Barbary; Siberian white; Carolina black; 
Brafilian, 26---little ground Carolina, and New Spain ſquirrel, 
27-—Flying /quirre] more common in America than — 
its food wd manſion, 36 | p42 SOS 
Stag, firſt in rank among quadrupedes, its elegant form 
deſcribed—no obvious difference between the internal ſtrue 
ture of the ſtag and the bull, but to a nice obſerver, ii. 94 
—ruminates not ſo eaſily as the cow or ſheep, reaſon why, 
106—manner of knowing its age—difers in ſize and horns 
from a fallow-deer, 95—increaſe in beauty and ſtature in 
proportion to els of paſture, enjoyed in ſecurity, 104 
— ſeldom drinks in winter, and leſs in ſpring, 106 different 
colours of ſtags, 104—how watchfully he examines an ene- 
my's approach delighted with the ſound of the ſhepherd's 
pipe - of animals native of this climate, none ſuch a beautiful 
eye as the ſtag, r60—beauty and ſize of horns mark 
and vigour, 98—time and manner of ſhedding them, 95 
ſevere cold retards the ſhedding—horns increaſe in thic 
and height from the ſecond year of age to the eighth, 100 
ſhedding his horns, hides himſelf im ſolitudes and thickets, and 
ventures out to paſture only by night, go grow differently 
in ſtags from ſheepor cows, 97—horns found to partake of the 
nature of the ſoil, iv. ioo -a miſtake that horns take colour of 
the ſap of the tree againſt which they are rubbed, iti. 101— 
ſtag, caſtrated when its horns are off, they never grow again, 
the fame operation performed when they are on, they never 
fall of—one teſtacle only tied up, he loſes the horn of the op- 
poſite fide—Mr. Buffon thinks the growthof the horns retard- 
ed by retrenching the food, pans reſembled to a vege- 
table ſubſtance, grafted upon the head of the ſtag, ꝙ time 
of feeling impreſſions of rut, or deſire of copulation, 101 
eff-Qs the rut cauſes, 102—ftag lives about forty years, 103 
voice in the time of rut terrible - and then keeps dogs off: in- 
trepidly—a ſtag and tiger encloſed in the fame area, the ſtag's 
defence fo bold, the tiger was obliged to fly, ob the ſtag 
in rat ventures out to ſea from — 2 to another, and ſwims 
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belt when fatteſt, 105 the hind, or female; uſes all het arts to 
| conceal her young from him, the moſt dangerous of her 
purſuers, 108. men of every age arid nation made the ſtag - 
chace a favourite purſuit, 108—ſtags remaining wild in Eng- 
land, called red-deer, found on moors bordering Cornwall 
und Devonſhire, 111—manner of hunting the ſtag and buck 
in England, 112—different names. given them, according 
to their ages, 113<=terms uſed by hunters purſuing the ſtag, 
113-—the manner of knowing the track of a ſtag—and that 
of an hind he changes his. manner of feeding every month; 
in what manner, 1159-—ſwims againſt the ftream, 119— 
the ancient manner of purſuing him that of hunting him, 
119---and in China, 121 tag of Corſica -a kind called 
by the ancients tregelaß hu Germans call it bran-d*er, or 
brown-deer, 124 a beautiful ſtag, oh anafive of Sar- 
dinia, though perhaps of Africa or the Eaft-Indies—its de: 
iption-Fag-roxa/, in Mexico, 123— Canada, brought 
into the ſtate of ic tameneſs as our ſheep, goats, and 
4 black cattle; 124 a ST, 07 ee. fea chs WO 2 
- Staggard, name of the ſtag the fourth year, iii. 113 
Stallion, law prohibiting exportation of ſtallions and 
mares; and another ſimilar, obtained as early as the times 
of Athelſtan, ii. 369 % df 644 4 x 8+ gif 8. 
Staniſſaus, the exiled king of Poland, had a dwarf at his 
court in Lune ville deſcribed, ii. 7 | 
Stare, bird claſſed with * diſtinction from the 
teſt of its tribe---its reſidence · ·ͥ its eggs · it js eaſily taught 
to ſpealæ — its food, v. 333 . N e Tg 5 
Car. nb, general defcription of the tribe-;-ſubſtance of 
their bodies almoſt as ſoft as water, no way injured by ſwal- 
ing ſhells almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs, viii. 1 float up- 
on the ſurface of the ſea, and in the dark fend forth a ſhi, 
ning light reſembling that of phoſphorus---are alfq called 
fea-nettle;—the * for deyvouring food, ſerves to eject 
excrements---taken and put into ſpucits of wine, continue 
many years entire, but left to influence the air, in four and 
twenty hours melted down into a limpid offenſive water, 175 
Dent in pieces, every part ſurvives the operation, becom- 
ing 2 perfett animal, cydyed wich its natural rapacity, 176 
| Srarling, ſlender-billed bird of the ſparrow- Kind, living 
upon inſets, v. 314---often lays eggs in holes deſerted 
the wood-pecker;. agg migration, 32 
- 
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Stars, fixed, ſuppoſed by philoſophers ſuns reſembling that 


which 2 our Gem? 1. 6 

Stars, falling, meteors or unctuous vapours raiſed from 
3 Fe led and ſupported in the air, until they fall 
back extinguiſhed, 1. 390 


Statues of antiquity firſt copied after human form, now 


become models of it, i. 106 
Stature, middle in men, from five feet to five feet eight 
inches, ii. 108—cauſe of different — ker 


nary of men, Mr. Derham obſerves — 
— _ at the hegrmnng+—mny rating proof! 
» 2 . 
Kalles, name given by the Latins N vi. $ - 


Steno, his opinion about the formation of the incipient a 
nimal, ii. 1 
Stephen, in this king's time the number of horſes in Lon- 
don amounted to twenty thouſand, ii. 370 
* 00 holes through which caterpillars breathe, 
. OA experiment of Malpigi to verify this 


Vil 1 
Stickleback, the a of the prickl -finned thors- 
cic ſort, deſcription of this fiſh, vi. — fiſh a 
in quantites every ſeven or eight year in the river Walland, 
near Spalding; a, man — by a farmer to take them, 
for manuring his — ker, for a conſiderable time, 
four ſhillings a day, ſelling nnn 
28 
0 Stillicon, his two daughters, . one aſter the o- 
ther, to the emperour Honorius, buried with much finery, 


found eleven hundred years after . good preſervation, EX= 
cepting the pearls, vit. . 
$t:nkar1, name our '{ailors to one o# two-ani- 
mals of the — 65 chiefly found in America, itt. 
380—and by the ſavages of Canada to the maſk-rat, iv. 


| tint, ſialler and Mortr-billed vater be of the crave 
kind, vi. 23 © * 

1 " Froat,, the ermine, its'deſeriprion, Iii, 353 

© Stomach, Nature has contracted the ſtomach ofanimals of 
the foreſt, ſaitable to their precarious way of living, i ii. 124 
proportioned to the quality of the and food, or the 
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eaſe of obtaining meg who chew the cud have four ſto- 
_— 317, ili * x7 ns thoſe have but twoin Africa, 
ji. 317——names r the four ſtomachs, iii. 3—ftomach of 
carnivorous animals fmall, z—thoſe of ruminating ſt 
and muſcular, 5—of inſets compoſed of muſcular oy 
— the camel has a fifth ſtomach, ———— for 
occaſional uſe, iv. 307. —birds have, properly, but one ſto- 
ſhach, yet this is different in different kinds, v. 14— that 
of the cuckoo enormous, reaches from the breaſt- bone to 
the vent, 266 
_ Stork, à ruminating bird, fil, g=—true difference between 
it and the crane, v. 382—are. birds of paſſage returning 
Into Europe in M es for their nefts — number of 
gs—are à month in hatching ; and their young excluded, 
they are particularly folicitous for their ſafety—their food 
meaſure frogs and ſerpents, v. * Dutch 
dae to the preſervaton of the ſtork in their republic, 
by the laws, and the prejudices of the 
2 —— where found ancient Egyptian's regard 
=: bird carried to adoration---the antient ibis ſuppoſed 
the ſame which at preſent bears the ſame name; a bird of 
the ftork kind, about the ſize of a curlew, 384 | 
Storms, foretold by. the barometer, i. 35 2—above their 
region all is calm and ſerene, gg 3---riſe to the tops of the 
higheſt — -ecufraet by thoſe who have been on 
the Andes, and * the deep — that _ them, 153 
— with s, do — » 356—one 
moſt dreadful in Hertfordſhire, in 1 22 of it, 
o not terrify ts, iii. 
— ſhower of — al other matters raiſed by 
Forms in one country, carried to another, fall ſuddenly 27, 
ſhowers of rain, i. 390 
Stone of the ſhammry, generally about the ſize of a walnut, 
and blackiſh—formerly in requeſt for the ſame virtues with 
oriental bexoar, iii. 69 
Stone chatter, flender billed bird of the ſparrow- kind, v. 
| igrates, iu. 318 
: Trove, its warmth expeditious for hatching, and effi- 
cacious in bringing the animal in the egg to perfection, 
ü. 27 
Strabifm, an inequality of ſight, and rem caſt of 
the eye; 9 157 
3 
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Stream of rivers, more rapid in proportion as its chun - 
nel is diminiſhed, and why, i. z % the ſurface ſwifter 
than the bottom, and why—iſlands, turnings, and other 
- and why, 


— 2 retard the courſe but inconſi 
2 
Strengib, a juſt way of eſtimatin ii firength, by 


perſeverance and agility of motions, ii. 114not hereditary, 


116—prodigies of it in Maximin the emperour deſcribed— 


inſtance of it in Milo, and alſo in Athanatus, 119 —eſtima- 


tion of Srength | in animals by the bulk of their muſcles very 
fallacious; thin and — men being generally ſtrong- 
er and more powerful than thoſe — more muſcular 


women much inferior in ſtrength to men, 1 man leſs 


valuable ſince the invention of gunpowder, of new ma- 


chines, and the application of the power of animals to the. 
purpoſes of life, 119—of the inhabitants round the poles is, 


amazing, 218—the comparative ſtrength of an horſe, mea- 


ſured, not by what he can carry, but by what he can draw, 


ah 
heros, à third variety of ſh with t horns, 
a —. the iſlands of the Ac. , . oj 
 Srromateus, a ſoft-finned apodal fiſh, deſcribed, vi. 30g. 
Strong, human body, for its fize, ſtron than that of 
other animals comparing the ſtrength of a lion with — 
of a man, to be — the claws of this animal 
a falſe idea of its power; and lead to aſcribe to its 
what is only the effects of its offenſive arms, iii. 111 


Struthephagi, ſome nations ſo called from their 3 


i = fleſh of the oſtrich, v. 59-—their method of taking 
t, OI 

Stufſi made of hair-of animals about Angora, iii, 58— 
half compoſed of filk, forbid to be worn at » as a lux- 
urious refinement, 49 

Stunts, name given to whales at the age of two years, 
vi. 200 

Sturgeon, a cartilaginous fiſh, of a conſiderable ſize, yet 
flies terrified from the ſmalleſt iſhes—its deſcription—three 
kinds of it, vi. 271—countries of Europe this fiſh viſits at 
different ſeaſons—annually aſcends the largeſt rivers to 
ſpawn, and propagates in vaſt numbers—enjoying the vi- 
tiflitude of freſh — ſalt water, then grows to an enormous 
ſize, almoſt to rival the whale, vi. 272 the largeſt caught 
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in Great - Britain taken in the Eſke, where frequently found 
weighing four hundred and fifty pounds, 273—places 
where caught in numbers, 272—never by a bait, always in 
nets, 2)3— their ee e the German proverb, he is 
as moderate as 4 a, on, 274—live in ſociety among them- 
222 and ner has . together at notes 

a trumpet time of coming up rivers. to ſpawn— 
at Pilau the ſhores formed into lifts „ and hed to 
companies of fiſhermen, and rented ſome for three hundred 
pounds a year—nets in which caught in the water it is one 
of the ſtrongeſt fiſhes, and often breaks the nets that encloſe 
it, but its head once raiſed above water, its activity ceaſes, 


275 —has broke fiſhermen's legs with a blow of its tail— 


two methods of preparing it, 276—that from America not 
ſo, good as from the north of .Europe—caviar made with 
the roe of all kinds of turgeon—manner of making it, 
277 | * x 
Starmey, the captain who deſcended into Penpark-hole, 
where remaining five hours, coſt him his life, i. 66 
_ Sucking-fiſhs the remora, ſticks to the ſhark—alſo called 
the ſhark's pilot, and why, vi. 242 
8 the echeneis, . thoracic fiſh, its 


268: 5... | 
— from whence that amazing power in the lamprey 
Sugar, the white ſort in the tropical climates ſometimes 
full of maggots, i. 31 | 
. Sulphur, with iron filings kneaded together into à paſte, 
with water when heating, produces a . 
Fun, its warmth efficacious in bringing the animal in the egg to 
— ii. 27 not eaſy to conceive how it whitens wax and 
inen, and darkens the human complexion, ii 235 m mock- 
ſuns and other meteors ſeen in che Alps, i. 145—in the po- 
lar regions, 377 reflected upon oppoſite clouds, appear 
like three or four real ſuns in the ſirmament — real ſun always 
readily known by ſaperior brightneſs —the rainbow alſo dif- 
ferent in thoſe countries, 388 
Suna fiſd, an anomalous cartilaginous fiſh, like a bulky 
head, its deſcription, vi. 281 * | 
Surf of the ſea, name the mariners give the rifing wavez, 
breaking againſt the n 
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| Surmalet with Mr. Buffon che great rats 2 hateful ra. 
r ature, deſcribed, iv. 65 


jor ; che mallu, « ſpinous bh, is deſcription, vi. 


Swallows, time of their migrations—departure of ſome, 
and retreat of others into old walls from the inclemencies 
3 wrap the mig} of birds in great obſcurity, 
| N ment of Buffon to this purpoſe, 38—with 
ws birds of paſſage z breed in upper Egypt ons / may" wo 


Java, and - neyer diſappear, 3 18——bouſeeſwallow, 347 
tharaReriſtics of the _ e, 347 their 2 
the greateſt ſwiſtneſs ty, 348—at the end of 


September they _— ble wretched families _ 
pelled to * periſh the firſt cold weather, 35 i —thoſe mi- 


. firſt ſeen in Africa, in the beginning of October, 


performed their journey in ſeren days. —ſometimes 
ſeen, BER by contrary winds, wavering in their courſe 
at ſea, and lighting upon the ſkips in their paſſage—a doubt 
whether all — thus migrate, or ſome — of this 
ſpecies externally ties and internally — be differ- 
ently affected by pproach of winter, 8 
tions made to this — * Reaumur, F 
—indicate approaching change of 
a0 thoſe they build — coaſt of China and — 
49—Chineſe pluck them from rocks, and ſend great num- 
into the Eaſt- Indies for ſale— gluttons efteem — great 
delicacies diſſolved in chicken or mutton broth - the number 
of their eggs, 350 
Swallows of Ternate, or God's birds, the bird of paradiſe, 
deſcribed, V. 357 
Ss lent attention to teſtaceous animals, almoſt 
exceeding credibility ; has excelled the i he diſſected, 
in patience, induſtry, and perſeverance, vii. 17 
' Swan, a ſtately web-footed water-ſowl ; though an indif- 
ferent figure upon land, is beautifulinthewater, vi. 111—doubt 
2 e bein a gf tg) mem found 
Europe the ſwan, gly — it i 
colour and f form, yet another rd -A eren between wild 
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and diſagreeable note ſrom thence called the hooper, 1 
counts (ufficzent to ſuſpend an opinion of its — 


8 „ 118 
. | Tory end > , the ſirſt 
always the FRE — viii. 86 Ne 
- Sweden, aſſes a ſort of rarity in Sweden, ii. 388 

Sæuaermeati, in tropical chmates, 2 by day in the 
Fun, to prevent their ng by the Air, i. 314 
, Swift, a bird of the fi | mind; 


ſurprifing ſtories about it, 
ti. 135—of the zebra, 3 — 1 


32 , the xi deſcription, vi. $00---its ter- 
rible — ai che whale deſcribed, vi. 200 


- Symmetry, and ion of the human body, [3.0 
vmpathetic, — 
EEC vir — at Edin- 
92 


ia, a lubricating liquor in the joints, ſo called by 
RE on for long ſoft hair of the animals bred 
, ir e 
in i, i. 212—moſt of its cities deſtroyed in 1182, by an 
earthquake, L 111 
A 
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tem 1s preſerved, i. 4 very uſeful in natural hiſtory, ii. 290 


books containing them, uſeful to be conſulted, but un- 


neceſſary to be read, 292—that of Linnzus deſerves. the 
preference, 293 —faults of ſyſtematic writers in natural hiſ- 


tory, ii. 1 given birth to the variety of ſyſ- 
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Tabbies, ſtreaked cats, to which the civet's colouriscom- 
pared, mM. 390 


Tajacu, the peccary, an aninglof thei kinds peonliar 


for a lump upon its back, GOTO a muſcy 
o twenty 

Tails of ſheep a , weighing 
to * * pounds, ſometimes ſupported * a board upon 
wheels, iii. 47 

Tail, uſe made of it by the whale, vi. 192—is about 
twenty four feet broad, 4191 

Talapoin, eight diviſion of monkeys of the ancient conti- 
nent—its deſcription, iv. 334 

Talent, in what manner produced in animals, ii 110 

Tamaim, a monkey ofthe ſecond for of te fagoin ind 
deſcription, i iv. -., =o 

' Tamandua, an ant larger and ſmaller, live upon ants 
—their deſcription, iv. 338 

Tamis-bird, one of the names of the Guinea * defcri- 
or” wi 1. the Don, of = 

anais, a river 
from Aſia, 1, — numbers 
2 
— the hedge -hog kind, different oh to con- 

ſtitute —— 105 covered with prickles, though 
mixed with hair -does not defend itſelf = rolling up in & 
ball—only found in the Eaſt - Indies —ſleeps ſeveral months, 
and loves to be near water, 106—in the torpid ſtate its hair 
falls off. Indians conſider its fleſh a delicacy, 107 

T apeti, the Braſilian rabbit, in like the Engliſh—has 
no tail does not burrow—lives at large, like the bare 
2 the ſize of a dormouſe, iv. 54 

apir, the largeſt animal of America, no way compara- 

| Wein ſize to the elephant of Africa, ii. 332—confidered aa 


Hun, in what manner the harmony of our planetary fyf. | 
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the hippopotamos of the new continent —its deſcription, re- 
fides in the water, iv. 331 its food —its fleſh — 
cacy, 392 
Pr ed by ee nahe c u. . 
„ i. 1 
Tarantula, the bite of this animal, and its cure by muſic, 


all ad ſtance of it, uu. 171—gnative of Apulia in 


Italy—-d its bite not attended with dangerous 
Nate 0 


ſymptoms— f its virulence, vii. 2 
Taree, fine: e give the pale bi 00 props; and 


why, v. 84 
res ef coed from it up to the Andes, 
> deſert 


7. 
is not ea . 1 49 
Teles, great bird in Eaſt Indies, no other than the 
„ VI. 105, 

Tarfier, a monkey, laſt of the claſs of the um kinds 
—its — y fo Fg, iv. by. en _ 

Tartars, re conſiſts in mana 
W — * bloody nl god foe — as 
inſidels, not ks heir whiſkers the orthodox cut, ii. 96— 
ar ke mans a race travelled down from the North, _— 

— 22 from minute ſava 219 Samoeid, firſt 

men round the pole, deſcribed, wh $13 

Tartar horſes 57" 308 in war—how broke—particulars 
concerning them, it. 364 

Tartary, in » comprehends great part of Aſia— 
deſcription of natives and manners, ii. 219 

Tafte, i in all ſubſtances on mountain tops, and valley bot- 
toms, i. 335—to determine ſomewhat upon the nature of 
taſtes, bod to he taſted muſt be moiſtened, or diſſolved by 
ſaliva, to produce a'ſenſation, the tongue and body to be 

„being dry, no taſte enſyes - taſtes rendered agrecable 

y habit—reliſh of taſtes ſtronger in children than in perſons 

advanced in life, ii. 183—higheſt epicure has the moſt de- 
praved taſte, 184 

Toto, or armadilla, à quadrupede of the new continent, 
covered with ſhells, ii. 124. See Armadilla. 

Tatu-apara, firſt of the kinds of armadilla—the ſecond, 
the tatou of Ray, or the encoubert of Mr. Buffon—the 
third, the tatuette—their diverſities deſcribed, iv. 132 

Tal, ſmalleſt bird of the duck-kind diſtinguiſhed, vi. 130 

Teats, great variety of them in animals. —cheir form, and 


how placed, i ii. 105 - 
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ä Tank in cows, eight cuning teeth in their lower 12 
manner of renewing them, iii. 11 


. call the doe the ſecond var, ii. 


uglttaus kay, and cordyle, all of the lizard kind, 
e fill up the chaſm between the-crocodile and 


the African i 


2 
Tempeſts, loudeſt dme by united contributions of min- 
erals, vegetables, phe crowd increafing the ſtreams of air 
fleeting round the globe, 1. 336—frequent under the tropics, 
and a ſpace beyond them, 356—tempeſts of ſand, deſerts 
raiſed in one country, and ted on another, 357 —in 
Arabia and Africa deſcribed, 363 { 

Teneriff (the peak of) com computed # wile and » half per: 


ndicular yon 9 ſurface of the ſea, i. 1 
Vegi, (iſland of,) the art of * 


among che ancient inhabitants, when dy che 


e —— a mole, ene 
e-hog, and a different „ iv. 10 

t nt like hogs, and love Rb 2 they — 
— numbers ſleep ſeveral months, 106—its fleſh a great 
licacy with the r 107 

_  Ternate, a Molucca iſland, its ſwallow taken for the bird 
of Paradiſe, v. 260 


© Terrier, firſt diviſion of dogs of the generous kind, uſed 


2 — in variety on the tops of mountains, 
| aceous, 10 ces on 
b eee i. 17 * 
| Tefiaceous, animals—Swammerdam lent an attention to 
| e animals exceeding credibility, -vii. 17 
1. 1 
0 Tbames water, and that of the das, of light nd whole- 
ſome, i. 170 

Theories of the earth, thoſe of the moſt celebrated authors, 
J. 22 

— evaptiddon; for the formation of clouds, i. 370 
ther theories upon that ſubjeR, i. 368—theory of ſym- 
pathy, of father Mallebranche, beautiful upon monſtrous 
Productions, i ü. 246 

THeraſta, an iſland appeared une xpectedly to mariners on 
other purſuits, i. 3 . 
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Ne meaſures heat and cold a fixed ſtandard— 
e the heat of in man, and 

t thirty above congelation—in 

the OS dna, fc creatures, not above ten; 
and in the body of a Iving Cray. mover hopped the 


uſoal pitch in air, ſometimes a d below it, iv. 45 _. 
Tu, ele the enn 
Thenty:, a prickly-finned abdominal ſiſh - deſcription of 


it, vi. 06 
thts tons fem ene bad be — 
ounce, ini. 93 the 

CCC 76 

Teens %, that which has the ventral fins dire&tly under 
the pectoral fins, vi. 303 

Leas, bodies buried in the monatery of Cordeliers in 
; that city, do not putrify, ti. 276 
Threat of the great Greenlander whale is ſo narrow, that 


SEES. the oppoſition of two clouds, = 
— —— . clears the air, 


and kills — noxious to vegetation, 374---reſembled by 
the roaring of the lion heard in the night, and re-echoed by 
the mountains, iii. 7 

Tharoid cartilage a lump upon the wind- pipe in 


men, not ſeen in women, ii 102 
Tides, with 4 were influenced 
in a greater degee by the moon, 
jectuted attraction 8 IN of them---the preciſe 
manner diſcovered-by „ 252---high tides happen at 
the ſanie time, on oppoſite ſides of the x .where waters 
are fartheſt from the moon, 25 3---ſolar and lunar tides--- 
greateſtin ſyzigies, leaſt in quadratures, 25 5---flows 
— Br cu aces, 256--- Mediterranean, Baltic, and Black 


Sea, no tides, the gulf of Venice excepted; and 


by the ſan, and 
D firſt con- 
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why, 257---higher in the torrid zone, than in che reſt of ti 
the ocean---greateſt at the river Indus; riſing thirty * — 
257---remarkably high on the coaſts of Matay, a 
ſtraights of Sunda, the Red Sea, the gulf of Sr. 5 
along the coaſt of China and Japan, at Panama, and in the 
1 of Bengal - thoſe at Tonquin moſt remarkable in the 
world; one tide, and one ebb, in twenty - four hours; twice 
in each month no tide at al, 258---in the ſtraights of Ma- 
en it riſes oy feet, flows fix hours, and the ebb laſts 
e ce e ws the Bon-. nothüng tames it- 
Tiger, often b. woo 00 as 
fectly — cat, lit, 234---leaps __ at a 
— ii, 322-- three ſorts in dah Kajah's 
if. 240---the royal tiger- -carries a "eds over its ſlioul- 
der to its den, Lir --attacks the lion, 22 5---defeated by a 
ſtag, 106— taught to defend herds, iii. 199 —faid to follow 
the rhinoceros for its excrements, iti. 236 —öther tales 
about it, OLE Anguitus, a tger an extraordinary 
night the ſpecies ſcarce—opinion” of Varo, that it was 
— taken alive, — Ar. . it — 
uty among qua es, equal to the peac 
among birds, 233z—ſuppoſed to bring forth four or five 
young at a time, 242—expreſſes his reſentment as the lion— 
the ſkin eſteemed in the eaſt, 7 2 in China, 2 FI 
battle of one tiger and three nts at Siam —_ 
239—another between a crocodile, 245—the red = wn 
Buffon's cougar, 244—common in Guiriea Brazil, Paraguai 
and other parts of South Ameriea 248—the fleſh —.— to 


mutton, 249—and eſteemed by the negroes as a dainty; 298 


Tiger-ca!, or cat-a-mounntain, the ocelot of Mr. Buffon— 
a beautiful animal of its kind, iii. 15 
Tigair, a great river in Afin, toft under mount Taurus, 


1. 22 | 
Tigi, and . om famous for the fineſt horſes 


8 


Tila (water of hs ſecond order of inſets—_defcription | 


of it, vii. 358 
Tipula, long legged gurt, deſcription of this inſect - only 
difference between it and the guat, viii. 151 
DNimouſe, à ſlender- billed bied of the f -kind, v. 3.4 
Tead, differences between the frog and it, as aal 


— vii. 73— their nature, appetites 
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cu ---difficulty in bringing forth, gz curious 
Fang to this animal, g5—one fr lowing a bee 
= the — ſtung, and the inſect vomited up again, 
toads not venomous---accounts of toads taken inward- 
y, 98—their fleſh eaten as a delicacy: on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, ill. 298—an harmleſs, defenceleſs creature, and unve- 
nomous—torpid in winter—retreat then— difficult to be kil- 
led, vi. 100-—lives for centuries in a rock, or within an 
oak, without acceſs, -nouriſhment, or air, and yet found a- 
— ERITNG 101—toads ſuck cancer- 
perform a cure —progreſs of this operation, 


ren the land- toad, alone has the property of 


ſucking, 105.-doubtful whether they die by internal or ex- 
ternal application of the cancerous matter—varieties of the 
animal, 106—ſome bigger than ducks, ii. 6—=deſcription 
of the Surinam toad, pipal, 108 
Tocece, ſort of cry, given as a name in Canada ts tho 
Aamingo, an and why, vi, 16 
Fas "uſually fur in all animals of the poukry kind i 
ones e elaſtic bo- 
one, a continuing tone a non 
dy, repeating blows quick and often, ii. 163 of a, ſono- 
rous body made to depend upon the number of vibrations, 
not the impelling force, Ln an effect for a cauſe, 
164 half tones rejected in all countries, where muſic is in 


Tongres, a city in the county of Liege, formerly encom- 
ed by — and at preſent thirty-five leagues df 
it, i. 27 
T ongue, Ne and latger than 
fills ſeveral hogſheads 1 rl Fas. 7 rein-deer, 
2 iii. 1 
' - Tonquin, tides there the moſt remarkable in the world, i. 
258 
- Teeth, coloured, the paſſion for them in China and Japan 
+ —in ſome parts of India black teeth deſired with — ii. 
77—teeth of animals various how formed in man, 101 
of the the elephant, ſhed like horns of deer, or obtained after 
death, not yet known—natives of Africa find them in their 
. foreſts, iv. 281—of the narwhale ſurpaſſes ivory, vi. 210 
aſcribed to a different animal - curioſity, and the defire of 


DO 


af, Ln x. 


ſcarce things, made them valuable a | 
e 1s 2. one 2 


Ten, à formidable 
3 1 b Wy * 
1 eri vi. 207 an unaccoun 

en e e ſtick, when imme 

TA it numbs the hand and arm, or 

whole body, 25 — che ſhock reſembles an electrical ftroke ; 

ſadden, tingling, and pairiful---account of 

numbneſs produced by it, 258---he- believes: in the 

breath prevents the violence; 9 ny ede 
717 


would be painfully undeceived, eas by Re 


— U— run 2 


poſe opinions of — etfeR, 
260 the fiſh Ke fiſh dead, me 5 the — deſtroyed, then — 2 
eaten with ſecurity- the power not extended to the deg 


ſome believe, reaching the fiſhermen at. the end of the 

or numbing fiſhes in the ſame pond——ridiculous exceſs of this 

numbing quality in the hiſtory of Abyflinia, by Godignus 
— Lorenzini, from experiments, is convinced the power re- 

fides in two thin muſcles of the back, 262---ſeveral fiſhes 

have acquired the name of torpedo, poſſeſſed of the fame 

rer 5 and Cone, auen of them, 


263 
Tortciſe, ranked amon cruſtaceous ſhes, though ſupe · 
rior to them all — amphibious, according to Seba, diſtin- 
guiſhed in two claſſes, he land tortoiſe, and the ea turtle, vi. 
87 74---differ pp in habits Ay CR — 2 
cri 376, 377 Princi 8-1 
2 — — g green-turtle, 
go—all generally 14 in warm countries, without reti · 
| rig 2 ſnell never changes, and wich the 
7. 


is formed in pieces, \ 386——a d againſt dan- 
gerous attacks, 380— the blood warm and red, 376 how 
circulated, 37 turtle —— than tortoiſe, 387 — weighs 
_ by — hundred $--- ancients of ſome 
2&, 393---hve to eighty and an hundred and 


ten peas 381—can ＋ . limbs, pang brain, 
proved experiments of Rhedi, 380—moves great 
weight as nit, 374—hears Anna by means of an audi- 

— opening into the m. auth, 396-—highs when _ 
3 


+ tempeſt { elld bythe Spaniards 
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fituated, and ſheds tears when diſtreſſed; 399---torpid du- 
ring winter, ſleeping in ſome cave, and breathing imper- 
ceptibly,. 383—account of a land tortoiſe caught in a canal 
at Amſterdam, 374—and of a turtle in the Loire, in 1729, 
-388—the food chiefly vegetables, though believed to eat 
inſects, ſnails; and bugs, 386, vii. 25 —8ee Turile. 

Toncany a bird of the pie -kind, has a bill as large as its 
body of five varieties ;. the red · beaked deſcribed, v. 243 
its food, _—_ pper voided une onnected by the toucan, 
preferred to that freſh. gathered, 244—Pozzo bred one tame 
— its habits and food, 245—has birds, men, monkeys, and 
f to guard againſt—ſcoops out its neſt into the hollow 
of ſome tree, leaves ſcarce room to go in and out, and with 
its great beak guards that entrance, 246 - found only in 
warm parts of South Ameriea, where it is valued for its ten- 
der and nouriſhing fleſh, and the beauty of its plumage, par- 
ticularly the breaſt, the kin of which the Indians dry, and 
glue to their cheeks for beauty, vi. 243 
Touch, thoſe parts of the body molt exerciſed in touching, 
acquire the greateſt degree of accuracy the fingers, by long 
habit, not from a greater quantity of nerves, me mai- 
ters in the art, ii. 185 | 

Tournefort, deſcribes a ſpout ſeen in the Mediterranean; 
i. 390 ſolutions offered for this ſurpriſing phenomenon, 


1. rachinus, the weever, a prickly finned jugular fiſh, de- 
ſcribed, vi. 300 | 
Trachipterus, the ſabre, a prickly-finned thoracic fiſh— 
its deſcription, vi. 303 ; 
Track of a ſtag, manner of knowing it, and that of a hind, 
ii. 11 
T KA of hair of animals, driven by the inhabitants of 
An ra, iii. 58 a p 
| Tragelaphus, name of a ſtag with the ancients---found in 
the foreſts of Germany, and called by the natives bran-deer, 
or the brown deer, iii. 122 ' 
Trap: for horſes, uſed by the Arabians for the wild ſort, 
ii. 348—for wild aſſes, alſo uſed in the Archipelago, 377 
r mice, deſcribed in variety by Geſner, iv. 74 
- Treacle, food. for bees during winter, when robbed of 
their honey, vill. 75 | 
Vor. VIII. G g 
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2 (fol) in the body of ſolid rocks, ard deep under 
| earth u once _ grew—<conjeftures 

this je. . -Bad l. in quantities at the — 
river Neſs in Flanders, at the depth of fifty feet, a6 Hay. 
ing twenty feet deep F becomes 


hard and , proofs of and deſer - 
tions of the a, 284—uſaally of the wire e 


uncultivated wilderneſſes, in the ſtate of rude nature; ii. 16 

— the banana and plantane, ſo immenſe, as to be inimically 

inhabited by monkeys, ſnakes, and birds of the moſt de- 

lightful plumage, v. 255—age known by the number of 

_  * their circles, vi. 174 * 

| Trembley, firſt d wered in the polypus the power ore. 
uction in anim.. , vin. 172 


eee rickly-finned apoda! fiſh of a fword-like 


vi. 
. S of ſpinous kind, deſcription of this 
» Vi. 30 
roche, the ſnails of that kind have no mouthachetr 
trunk—are among rn 
are among beaſts, birds, or fiſhes, vil. 33 
Troglodyte of Bontins, is the ouran-outang, or wild man 


of the woods, iv. 189 
2 ladytery the mountain of that name in Arabia has 


made through it” by a diſruption, as if artificial, 


7 

ropical , are thoſe in which ſpouts are ſeen very com- 
3 r 

loſe 6h; 4 Lo of their ſcent entirely, and why, iii. 262— 

under them, and for à good | 


Linnzus the native ſpot of man, and the northern climates 
only places of ſojourning for them—an argument ſufficient 
to prove the contrary, ii. 240 

Trumpets, increaſe ſounds, in the ſame manner as the te- 
leſcope does bodies—perſons hard of hearing find the ſame 
 advani n that the 
ſnort - ſighted perſons do from glaſſes; were they farther” en 
larged, th could be uſed to advantage only in à place of 
ſolitude fllncſs, as the mukitode of ſounds would pro- 
Guce tuntult ap confuſion, i. 17 


Pr 
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Trunks of animals, that ofthe elephant deſcribed, iv. 259 
that of the gnar may juſtly be deemed one of Nature's 


ter- 
—— oy the treſs Circe armed her ſon 
with a ſpear headed with the pine of this fiſh; vi. 256 
| Taber of gies drawn as fine as 4 hair; till preſerve theit 
Hollow within, i 
tr . ifcoveted by Fallopius; aud called his 
| fund. « variety of the kind, native of Europe, vi. 
12 


N of a firong beetle, remarkable for make and 


endl, in K 
— in the diviſion of Dr. Caius, = 22 


claſs, or generous kind; iii. 286--- 
— are univalves; ind the firſt kind of Ari- 


deſcribed, 238 


ftotle's diviſion, vii. 12 

 Tarbits, —_y 6 (ep by 
| Tue, (and rays) 6 delicite in their choice of 
baitsz a piece of herring or k twelve hours out of the 


. A will not be touched; vi. 253— 


= bird of Bad or d po try di native country diſ- 
; arguments for the Ir Te ſeen 


pa in the rei of Francis I. and in Bn in the 
reign of Henry var 22 
when young, argues not for our climate—in the wild ſtate; 
. hardy and numerous in the foreſts of Canada—alſo 


larger and mote beautiful than i domeſtic ſtate the fa- 

vnges weave the feathers into cloaks, and faſhion them into 

fans and umbrellas, 178 hunting the turkey a principal 

diverſion with them, its fleſh chiefly ſuppotting their fami- 
lies—manner of hunting | 

Turkeys, « van quarteliing imoag m- 

| ſelves---the cock's antipathy to red; briſtles; and flies to 


452, 


* 
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his plumage, and ſtruts about the female milder, geniler, 
and particularly fond of ants and caterpillars' eggs—lays 


eighteen or twenty e 
very tender at firſt, m 


„ larger than a hen—the young 


be carefully attended to, 180--- 


account of Abbe Pluche, of a turkey-hen and her brood at 


183 


the fi 
larva 
India, 


Turkey, in Aſia, has in different parts 
races, 1i. 361lions found to dimmiſh in number in this 


. 


country, iii. 215 


' Turnings of rivers, more numerous as they 


ht of a bird of prey, 182—turkeys of Norfolk the 
of this kingdom, ſome weigh thirty 
in the domeſtic ftate, grow to weigh 


ds; in Eaſt 
ſixty pounds, 


rts horſes of almoſt all 


approach the 


ſea, become indications through trackleſs lands—the bends 


increaſing, form different channels and 
as the Danube, Nile, Wolga, i. 
 Turnſpit, a dog of the mongre 
of Dr. Caius's diviſion, ili, 286 


203 


kind, and the lower claſs 


 mouth£ into the ſea, 


 Turnſtone, a ſmall bird of the crane-kind, vi. 23—likes 
colder climates in ſummer, or wildeſt and moiſteſt parts in 
this country—1s a bird of paſſage, 28 | 


Turtle- dove, one of the ruminating birds, or with a power 


of diſgorging food to feed its young, iii. 
Fo 9 on ſhore — from ſea on pur- 


their ſhell, ſeek their food untaught, and at the fize of 


e in coupling ſeaſon, vi. 394—- female is 
1 hoy the malef is flow, but 
looſe the hold, 395—prepares 


52 


ſps ſo f: 


five and re- 


nothing can 


laying, and depoſits her 
eggs in the ſand, where in twenty - ſix days they are hatched 
by the ſun, 485—lay from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred in a ſeaſon, 385—the young from the egg, with 


quails, run by inſtinct to the ſea, ignorant of all danger, 
82 zo | 


Turth, article of commerce, the ſhell put to many uſes; of 
the base -i the fineſt, conſiſts of eight flat, and five 
vi. 390—how manufactured, 397=the fleſh, 


hollow fron 
arly of the green turtle. prized as a delicacy, and is 


partic 


wholeſome," 392—the great Mediterranean the largeſt of all, 


unfit and u 
— ſeveral ways of catching turtles, 398 

Tufts, of the babyroueſſa a fine ivory, ſmoother and whi- 
ter than the elephant's, but not ſo hard—of enormous ſize, 


afe to eat; its ſhell is unprofitable for 


uſe, 387 


1 
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. 19 of caſtrated animals ſcarce appear without the li 

197 thoſe of a boar, ſometimes a foot long, want. 
abats his fierceneſs and » producing nearly the ſame 
effect as caſtration, 197—of weigh four hun- 
dred pounds; thoſe of the rec 1998 from Africa, two hun- 


dred and fifty —ſome remarkable lately found near the Ohio, 
nnd Miume in America, vi. -278—Dr. Hunter thinks them 
of a larger animal than the elephant, iv. 283—of the nar- 
whale, or ſea-unicorn, a cetaceous fiſh with teeth, from nine 
to fourteen feet long, vi. 208 | R 
Twins, never while infants, fo large or ſtrong äs children 
chat come ſingly into the world, and why, ii. 48 
Typhons, ſpouts fo called ſeen at land, differ in ſeveral re- 
ſpects from thoſe at ſea, i. 344 | 
Ven, (Dr.) his r an ouran-outang, by th 
name of p/gmy, the beſt = exact, iv. 191 
Valerian, a plant of which cats are exceſſively fond, iil, 


206 | 


361 
y Vampyre, a foreign bat, having the reputed faculty of 
. drawing blood from perſons aſleep; and thus deſtroying them 
before they awake, iv. 144. See Bar. 1% 
| 2 a ſort of ferret of Madagaſcar, according to 
Mr. Buffon, iii. 362 | 
Vadour of metals in mines not ſo noxious, as thoſe of ſub- 
ſtances with which ores are uſually united, ſuch as arſenic, 
cinabar, xc. fragrance of their ſme{l--warnings about 
them, i. 79—diſengaged from water, and attenuated, aſ- 
cends into the atmoſphere, where condenſed and acquiring 
weight as it rolls, falls down in a ſhape ſuitable to the tem- 
perature of its elevation, 370—molt faztid, breathed from 
the-jaws of the wolf, iii. 323 | 
Varenius, his opinion upon the formation of rivers, l. 
92 a kind of maki, laſt of the monkey kind, iv. 240 
—its deſcription, 241 | | 
Vault, go to vault, phraſe uſed by hunters when the harg 
enters holes like the rabbit, iv. 10 05 Fl. 
G83 
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. unproteied, 
failant, ii. 2 —thoſe in a a7 ag ap aaa Fouad e 
7 — not luxuriant; an 2 a8 
moiſture, — — a a 
T e of 0 of 1 
. | , I —not one ant» 
mals have, the aQual enn 
preſervation, viii. — le- earth the of it in 
an inhabited country, muſt be always diminiſhin . why, 
i. 86 plant, with a round bulbous head, 
dried, of amazing elaſticity, * iy "vr Gy 
tremity of that region, on mountains, where continual froſt 
reigns, 151—vegetables cover the bottom of many parts of 
2 1 e 
viii. 179-—different kinds appropriated to different appe- 
tites of animals, and why—birds diftribute the ſeeds of ve- 
getables where they fly, ii. the aſs 0 reference over 


others to the plantave, 381==the ſole f a- 


nimals, iii. 1—animals feeding on ve etables "moſt in — 

five and timorous, iv, 3-—ſome poſſeſſed of motion—what 
conſtitutes the difference between animal and vegetable life, 
difficult, if not impoſſible to anſwer, viii. 161—like fluids 
_ produce air in © a copions Te i. 


is Fegetation, anticipated in its progreſs by bees, viii. 7 


FVelins, a river in Italy, has a cataract of an * 
fifty feet perpendicular in height, 1. 222 
Prbcity, not alone the aftuating fre of wind, but alt 


the degree of denſity, = 
i. Vebvet, like downy —_ the frin covering the 
Rall, when the horn of a deer is off, iii. 96 

' Pelout-duch, a variety of the common-duck, a native of 
the European: -dominions, vi. 127 ITE 
Vir, partridgee immoderately addited to jt, to an un- 
. v. 209 

to the weapon of the breflare by Pliny, 
A. of Oppinn, in a dares to att eee 

— v. 285 many reaſons to doubt of it, 255 
Fun, the Grecian, her noſe ch us xt profent would be 
deemed an actual deformity, ii. 76—a lady's face, 
like that of the Venus of Medicis, would ſcarce dot thought 
beautiful, except by the lovers of antiquity, ii. 265 
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OO REY te ule: are two, one aQive, the 
V, erected the Bramins in India for 
E IONS ll id? of vermin, i. 22 — 
„ W e 


＋ 3 — Be 64 
— aleta, i. 91 account of another by Biſhop Berkley, 


— a bell ceaſe to be heard when under the re- 
ceiver of an air- p- i. 334—the tone of a ſonorous body 
made to 8 number of vibrations, not the 
force, is a miſtake of an effect for a cauſe, ii. 1 

Vina, a port of Pomerania, overflowed and by 
the Baltic, i. 278 

Vialet- crab of the Caribbee iflands, „ 

of fleſh, and ſingularity of manners, vi. 1 rip | 

Vie, moſt vivacious of reptiles 
in the receiver of 1 Boyle 5.1 
in boxes for fix or eight months YE 179 
its progreſſive motion, per Spur mire. ri- 
tain whoſe bite is feared, 203.—do not devour their young 


their food, by the of ſalad - oil, the bite 
of the viper ually c —who firſt diſcovered this re- 


2 2 > Agence upſide-down and 
n. without ſenſation, 150—and want 
of near . 151 * fo 

i viparau 0 animals, two claſſes ge- 
neration and all other modes held i b 


around, vi. 75 0 3 
1 the ca —— — | 
: the largeſt of all Europe, iii. 19 
Like, "his dnſediptinn of part of Scuth: America, of Co- 
topaxi, of Quito, of the Andes, 

47 thoſe of the placenta b he Foray 

41 
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Un, one of the two kinds of the floth, . 


the ſize of a badger, iv. 343 
 Under-hung, expreſſion among painters, meaning a pro- 


minent under jaw, ii. 91 


 Underftanding, comparative progreſs of it — greater in in | 


fants than in children of three or four years old, ii. 61 - 
Undulations in elaſtic bodies ſuppoſed by the ear one con- 
tinued ſound, though in reality many, ii. 163 


Unicorn of the ſea, a whale. with teeth-in the upper Jaw, 


its deſcription, vi. 208—See Narwhalc, 


Univ ſhells, firſt Wile ral eng | 


vii. 12 
| Voice of birds much louder to their bulk than of 
other kinds—ſet to muſic by father Kircher, v. 143 
Volatile, cauſlic ſalt obtained in great quantity from the 
cantharides flies, viii. 143 
Volcano, confidered as a cannon of immenſe ſize, the mouth 
near two miles circumference, i. 87—opinions of 
phers and ignorant men about it, 88—the real cauſez— 
three very remarkable in Europe, and which, 89-—Albou-+ 
ras, moſt famous in Aſia—one in the iſland of Ternate, 98 


in the Molucca iſlands in Japan; in Java and 8 1 


the Cape de Verd iſlands, the peak in Teneriff; 
America, 99 marine ones not very frequent, and . 
130 

Vomit, black, a mortal ſymptom of the diſtemper called 


chapatonadas, in America, i. 323 


Urane/copus, a prickly-finned apodal fiſh, deſcription of | 


it, vi. 306 
| Urdkine, or echini, 2 multivalve ſhell-fiſh, vii. Grmmomnn 
ner of exhibiting this extraordinary animal in every light, 
61—its deſcription, 62—ſome kinds as good eating as the 
lobſter, and its eggs conſidered as à great delicacy, 63 
Urinary paſſages, effects of the can s falling prin- 
cipally upon them, viii. 14 22180 
Urine of animals found 8 in ſome diſorders, iii. 
6g of the lion inſupportable, 224——0f camels, an in rd 
ent in ſal ammoniac, iv. 311—of birds differ from 
ether animals, v. 17 
Urſen, or Hudſon, of the hedge-hog kind, a native uf 
Hudſon $ bay, iv. 115=oits — much, and 
feeds upon the bark of Juniper—in winter ſnow ſerves it as 
drink, and in ſummer it laps water like a dog, 115 


* 
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Dy and biſon in fact deſcendants of one common flock ; 
and naturaliſts, aſlgning them different claſſes, have ſepara: 
ted what is really united, iii. 15—this wild bull chiefly met 
with in Lithuania—deſcription of it, 16—generally taken 


by pit-falls, 17—the breed chiefly occupies the cold and 


. temperate zones, 20 | 
_ -  Palure-hind, its diſtinctive marks from other kinds of 
carnivorous birds che fleſh liked and dreſſed for eati 
according to e 7 —— 5 * 
108—yulture and dog about Grand or 


in England, 109 —flocks of them near Grand Cairo not 
permitted to be deſtroyed, as they devour all the filth and 
carrion there in company with wild dogs, tear and devour 
together without qua ing; 1 10=wonderful method of 
ſeparating the fleſh from the bones, and leaving the frin 
entire, 111-—ſmell carrion from afar-follow thoſe that hunt 
for ins alone, and ſo voraciouſly fill themſelves as merely 
to waddle, and to want diſgorging before they fly away — 
are hittleia ve of danger, and allow themſelves to 
be _ falling in upon their meals, kee 
them at a diſtance till he be ſatiated—an ox returning home 
alone, * — by the way, becomes their prey, and is 
devoured alive attempt oxen grazing, $ lambs, and 
feed much upon ſerpents, rabbits, hares, and what game 
they can overpower—alſo demotiſh whole broods of croco- 
diles, 111--lay:two eggs at à time, and produce but once 
a year- make neſts in inacceſſible cliffs and remoteſt places 
their fleſh lean, ſtringy, nauſeous, taſting and ſmelling of 
carrion, 11 4—the down of their win es a pretty kind 
of fur, commonly ſold in Aſiatic — 19 7 > 
King 'of Vultures, W of this bird, v. 11 


Waifr of European women difpleaſed Linnzus; who, in a 


catalogue of monſters, particularly adds their ſlender wailts, 
ii. 243 = | 14 
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Walf/chaas, of the a, and el inſeQs floating in cluſters 
on the ſurface of the ee 
vi. 199 WT 


Walnutetrees, with * on the ſtem, leaves and 
branches, in exact preſervation, found at twenty, ſu feet 
depth round the ci of Haden in Italy, l. 80 

Wanderow, a leſs than the mandril, ita 1 
ſcription—chiefly ſeen in the woods of Ceylon and Malabar, 
iv. 21 
e dog ofthe mongrel kind, in the third divifion of 
Dr. Caius, ni. 286 

Warbling of birds, ſo load and various in modulation, not 


— 2 ſor, v. 14 
 Warine, the Brafilian En. — lnonkey- 


* Ware, hog of theifthmus of Darien, 
— rams not uncommenly worth fifty guineas, 
Jl. 44 
. Waſh, ramin inſeQs, or ſeemingly ſuch, iii. G-their 
eee -b ac, i. 6th 
Pan Coruna poorer 
in a hive, viii, g. their neſt a moſt curious object, me 
ſocial waſps gather no honey themſelves, though of 
ſweets, 102—hierce battles with — — 
conduct and numbers the deficiency of CRIED 
3 102 - where found, other fl 
ive but one ſeaſon, 1 —— 
r year they hither nnd. the, having butchered 
their young—1n every neſt, one or two fomales ſarvive— 
D. ſhe begins in ſpring to 


lay e une produces 
Dr 
Its manners, 106— made for the young at leaving 

the eg the proviſions arranged and laid in, the old one 
cloſes the hole and dies—the ff the young 

' ſcarcely viſible, 1o08—how the life = is 1. 


waſps of Europe innocent tropical 
A ion of 75 f the Weſt Indies, and their 
„ more terri- 


habits, 1 — inſupportable, 
ble than of a — va re 
figured as ſcarce to be known, 110 | 


of gold, penetrating through all ſubſtances, ex laſt 

| go 4 1 all bodies, — 2 — 
2 * 4iny I fiſhes, +, gn tg, a 
L » Mve it, an ter- 
| yay. - 


and durability, 1632 phat cally ſealed, fi 
years, de no ſediment, and —.— — 160 
gathered 4 ay a thunder-clap in ſultry weather, 2 
a real falt, 169 —ſpring · water collected from the 

river waters, the Indus and the Thames offer 220 nol gh 


and wholeſome, 17 and not 

teſ of puritys 1yt—px — — 

vf higheſt kinds adapted to different 

conftitutzons, — _ — 9 — 

ant than freſh water, 341->very 171=freſh 
„ ſometimes thrice in a voyage 


| noiſome and dangerous 


of thoſe ſeen rn — I 390— 


ſolutions phœnomenn, | 
— — ed of the ſparrow-Kind 

upon inſecta, v. 31 
Woo, their fuminous appearance in the night, and the 
cauſe, i. 247 


1 Wax of two kinds gathered by common bees, vi vii. 88 
the firſt fifteen days, the bees make more wax than 22 
* the year, 86—that produced by black bees 
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tropical climates only uſed for medicinal purpoſes, being 
- too ſoft for candles, as in nz 1 
Weaſel, a ſmall carnivorous animal; marks common. to the 
kind, iii. 346—theſe differ from the cat-kind in the for- 
mation * dif] ＋ * . from the 1 72 
in à clothing © ra E air, - 
34 is like all the reſt, 347——this the fmalleſt aeg of the whole 
14%—its deſcription—antameable and untractable, 
m_ es and ſleeps three parts of the day, and allies 
rth for prey in the evening, 350—attacks animals much 


above its own fize, 349 — catches rats and mice better than 


cats; alſo ſmall . , and ſucks 
the eggs—ſo nimbly runs up ig walls ud & ſecure 
from it, 3 go—in cultivated lands, it 2 the number of 
- hurtful vermin, 35 never cries but when ſtruek —all the 
kind have glands near the anus, ſecreting ſubſtance fcetid 
in ſome, and a perfume in others, 347—this moſt offenſive in 
ſummer, and inſufferable when irritated; 152—one fort in 
America is by ſailors called the ſtinkard. See S/intaradi. 
Confined to a cage, is ever in uneaſy agitation—muſt have 
leave to hide itſelf—eats only by fealth, and will not touch 
the food until it begins to putrefy, 349—the female makes 
an eaſiy bed for her young, and generally brings forth from 
three to five at a time, and with cloſed eyes, 35 t—account 
of a weaſel's forming her neſt, 2 her young 
in the putrid carcaſe of a wolf, zza—the white ermine 
found in Great Britain is called 4 white weaſel—its fur 
among us of no value; 45 8—of the weaſel kind, the martin 


the moſt pleaſing, $60-—the? boldeſt and moſt uſeful 1 al s | 


the ichneumon, 376 
Weather, the moiſt alone prevents evaporation, i. 377 
Weathercocks often effoncous: ons with Derham in regard to 


up ions, i. 353 


end floating over . end of the ſea ſerve as ſuſtenance 


for many fiſh g fimilitude with ſuch vegetables, ii. 

Hie wer, the e a prickly-finned jugular fiſh, its 
deſcription vi. 300—the ſting given by its backfin is poiſons 
ous, 32 

Weight of the human body often found to differ from it- 
felf—inſtances of it—the difference often amounts to a 
pound, or ſometimes to a pound and a half, not eaſy to con- 
ceive whence this adventitious weight is derived; ii. 110. 
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the porters of Conſtanti bs ry Gnadane pf nine boned 

weight - a man able to raiſe a weight of two thouſand 

mds- ſe will not carry upon its back above two or 

hundred pounds---whence this ſeeming ſuperiority 
comes, 112 mod Py ) 

Wl, burning, at Borſely, now » had a fire-dam 
in it, which would kindle with ag 0 of a candle, i. 86 
»--ſome continue full, affected neither by rains nor droughts, 
= ; | 1 | 
" Willand, river never Spalding, has amazing ſhoals of 
ſticklebacks caught in it, vi. 32 be 

Wert, Sebald, a traveller, confirms the exiſtence of giants, 
on a coaſt - South America, towards the ſtraights of Ma- 

„ü. 261 1 . 
bali, the largeſt animal known, no preciſe anatomy of 
this fiſh yet given---two centuries ago they were deſcribed 
two hun and fifty feet long, vi. 182---Biſcayneers 
practiſed the whale-fiſhery near Greenland ſoon aſter the 
year 1300, i. 250---ſeven different kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
external figure or internal conformation, 193---are gregari- 
ous animals, make migrations from one ocean to 5 
201 and generally reſort where they have the leaſt diſ- 
turbance, 192 great Greenland whale, its deſcription, vi. 
191 from ſixty to ſeventy feet long ·L the head one third 
of its bulk, 191---its hearing is acute, 193---breathes air 
at the ſurface of the water, and cannot remain under it like 
other fiſhes, 167---it blows loudly through the ſpout holes, 

d moſt fiercely when wounded---whalebone different from 

bones of the body, v. 197---the fins are from five to eight 


feet long, 191---the throat is narrow, nothing larger than a 
herring can be ſwallowed, 198---the tail its only weapon f 


defence, is twenty-four feet broad, and ſtrikes hard blows, 
191---one ſeen by Ray marbled, with the figures 123 diſ- 

y marked upon 1t, 193---the blubber and other parts 
turn out to very good account---the fleſh palatable to ſome 


nations, 205---the female and male keep much together; - 


their fidelity exceeds that of birds---inſtance of it, 195---do 

not croſs breeds---ſhe goes with young nine months, is then 
fatter than at other times---produces two breaſts and teats 
at pleaſure---ſuckles her young a year, and how---is very 

tender of them---defends them fiercely when purſued---in- 

ſtance of it---dives with them, and comes up ſoon to give 
9 3 a 


them breath. during the firſt ye and 
then yield fifty of blu — 9 
ſtunts, and after that ſkull-· i, 1 r food of this ani. 
mal, an inſect called meduſa by Limeus, and walfifchazs by 
the Icelanders---purſues no other fiſh, is inoffenſive in 
its element, 198---the whale-louſe, of the ſhell-fiſh kind, 
ticks to its body as to the foul bottom of a ſhip, gets under 
the fins, and eats through the ſkin into the file, 199---the 
ſword - fiſn affrights the whale; avoids the its — 


bounds upon its back; and cuts into it with 
of its bill, 1 Tre pe 
with powerfd teeth; beſet the whale as 
it down, and then devour only its tongue; I 
of taking whales, 202---im hinted; 25 
Spermaceti Whale, the has teeth in the « 
is leſs than the A 
high—can remain longer under water; and 
S and perpalin ee 
and porpeſſes, vi. 213 actions in th 
tribe, 213. contain two drugs, the ſpermaceti 
2 the latter moſtly in older fiſhes, 215. * Ce- 


. and e whole, indigeſtibleto i 
er 


v. 
1 a thick ſhort-billed bird of the ſparrow-kind, 
thought foreign, v v3 I 5—it mi A7 © rs — 
Whin-chat, a flender-billed bi » * 4 


31 8 
bip-jnake, 88 Wenn is five 
feet long, and its bite kills in fix hours time, vii. 21 
Whirpeol, manner in which it is formed, i. 26;=—thole of 
the ocean E 267—the central point al- 
eee the moſt rapid formed by united contributions 
— 1 and animals, increaſing the current 
air, i. 

e man | without them formerly conſidered as 
_— company in - Spain ; nature denying, e 
ciency—a Spaniſh general borrowing money 
the Venetians, pawned his whnſkers, hd ee 
leaſe them—part of the religion af che Tartars conſiſt in 
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of their whiſkers; and waged war 
5 e waged wa 


e Kings of Perſia wore them matted 
3 and the kings of France, of the firſt ra- 
ba hem enced nd bud wah e 9 
r of the earth 
— water enough in the tail of a comet for the univerſal 

i. 


7, the natural colour of man, all other tints proceed 
bor „ 233—among 
whine races of people, our own country bids faireſt for pre- 
eminence, 235 
White-bait, ſhoals appear near Greenwich in July; and 
ſeem the young of ſome animal not come to perfect form, 
vi. * 

ſe, the moufoc, monkey of the antient coninent, 
© beautiful little r e E mo muary 
— —*＋ 


3 


air—artificial, i. 33 -Cauſes aſſigned 
for the variety, activity, continual change, and uncertain 
—C———————— 

return of an eclipſe to account for vari- 
ations of wind land, not at preſent expected, 339— 
recourſe to be had to the ocean=and why—in many parts of 
the world the winds pay ſtated viſfits—in ſome places they 
blow one way by day, and other by night; in other, for 
a direction contrary to their former 
the winds never change, 340 
the wind which never varies is the great univerſal wind, 
| from the caſt to the weſt, in all extenſive oceans, 
where the land does not break the general current, 341— 
the other winds are deviations of its current=many theories 

1 


4 — rn — 


# 


u 


mY men 


to explain the motion of the winds—that of Dr. L yer 
| 5 Halley's more plaufible,, 342, 


— blow from the poles towards the equator, 
i. 343—were the ſurface of the globe ſea, the winds would 
be conſtant, and blow in one direftion—various circumfſtan- 
ces break its current, and drive it back againf its general 


4 


courſe, N —want 


_ of a true of trade-winds, pple by an pare 

2 wind prevails during October, No- 

vember, * 0a wn add January,_in the Atlantic, under 

the temperate zone—north wind reigns duri 9 
Nova bla, and other arctic 

vails D in the Cape de Verd iſlands north · eſt 

| uring 5 ung at the 1 of Good POS, 


a ſtrong current of water, there is a attend it re- 

gular winds produced by the flux and betas of the the — 
winds called mon/oon;, 347—ſome peculiar to 

—ſouth wind'conftant upon "thoſe of Chi and. — 
winds particular to various — 348 

Winds at rd intervals, I why=not ſo at ſea, 
52—eaft more conſtant than any other; and 

a moſt powerful — wind blowing one way, and * 


iſing appearance remains a ſecret, 3853 from = gene- 
ral moiſter than thoſe over tracts of 1.57 gat 

in ſpring and autumn than at other ſeaſons, 354—their force 
does not depend upon velocity alone, but upon denſity 
reflected from ſides of mountains and towers, often more 


werful than in dre p reſſion, 3 . ſandy deſerts 
my $5 | 


in one country, to depoſit them upon | 
' winds in ſummer, ſo hot in Egypt 8 
tion, and produce epidemic diſorders, continuing for any 
length of time, 2 along the coaſts of the Per- 
ſian Gulph, and of India, 35g-aſſume a, viſible form, 
358 
Wind-pipe, in men has a lump not ſeen in women li. 102 
— makes convolutions within a bird, and is called the laby- 
* v. 13 this difference obtains in birds * ot. 
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ding mad by furious agitations, 10g. ſeaſon for eoupliug 
Lats but fifteen ON ſtron 8 appears between 
male and female; ſeek each other only once a year—+couple 
in winter, ſeveral males then follow. one female, diſpute 
eruelly, growl, and tear each other, and ſometimes kill 
that preferred by the female —ſhe flies from all with the 
Choſen when the reſt are aſleep, 311 males paſs from one 
female to the other time of pregnancy about three months 
and a half—couple like the dog, the ſeparation hin- 
dered by the ſame cauſe—bring forth from five to fix, or 
nine at a litter—the cubs bby forth with eyes cloſed, 
312—young wolves play with harcs or birds brought by 
their dams, and end by killing them, 313 able ti engen- 
der when two years old. 314-wild dogs partake of the diſ- 
poſition of the wolf, 276—the wolf taken young is gentle 
only while a cub ; as 4 tows older, diſcovers its natural 
appetite of rapine and cruelty, 277—experiments prove 
3 wolf nor ſox of the ſame nature with the dog, de 
each a diſtin ſpecies, 298. France, pain, and I 
much infeſted with them; England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
- happily free king Edgar firſt attempted to 1d this king- 
dom, and in what manner, F 2 ward I. iſſued a man- 
date to Peter Corbet for the deſtruftion of them—ſome quite 
black, ſome white all over found in Afia;- Africa, and 
America, 320=in the Eaſt trained up for ſhew, taught to 
dance and play tricks ; one thus educated ſells for four or 
five hundred crowns—in Lapland, the wolf never attacks 
a rein-deer when haltered -wolves of North America 
in hunting, 321—caught in pit. falls; a wolf, a friar, 
a woman taken in one in the ſame night, 319 * 
* Goicen 4awolr, the Latin name for the jackall, wi. 334 
W.1/-fb, the anarbicas, a ſoft · ſinned apodal fiſh, its de- 
ſcription, vi. 377 . | 
Womb, hiſtory of the child in the womb, ji. 39—of the 
hare divided in two, as a double organ, one fide of which 
may be filled, while the other remains empty, vi. 6—de- 
ſcription of the falſe wotab of the oppoſſum, 243, et ſeg. 
Vom, the body arrives at perfection ſooner in 
men, ii. 79 the perſons of women as complete at twenty 
as thoſe of men at thirty, go the bones, cartilages, m 
| fles, and other parts of the body, ſofter than in men—a wo- 
han of fixty has a better chance than a man of that age tg 
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hee to eighty—wotnen longer in growing old than mene 
199 


the 3 narrower, and the neck proportionably 


longer than in men, 10 after a catalogue of deformities} 
Linnæus puts down the ſlender waiſts of the women in Eu- 


rope, by trait lacing, deſtroying their health, through a 


miſtaken notion of improving their beauty, 244-»lefs apt 
to become bald than men; Mr. Buffon thinks they never 


become bald; there are too many inſtances of the contrary 


86—in the polar regions as deformed as the men, 21.— 
women of India deſeribed - marry and conſummate at eight, 


nine, and ten years old, and have children at that age 


+ ceaſe bearing before the age af thirty—thofe of favage na- 
tions in a great meaſure. exempt from painful labours, 224 
-—ſome continue pregnant a month beyond the uſual time 
thoſe of Africa deliver themſelves, and are well z few hours 


aſter, 47—remarkable inſtance of the r of imagination 
upon the foetus, 246---lower eye-lids drawn downwards 
when with child—the corners of the mouth alſo---then like - 


wiſe high ſhouldered - circumſtances under which the mid - 
wives call them all mouth and eyes, 104---in barbarous 
countries, the laburious” duties of life thrown upan the wo- 
men, 71-—the chief and only aim of an Afiatic is poſſeſs 
ſion of many women, 7 2---inſtance, in our oun country, of a 
fine woman married to an eunuch, 74 ＋ principal employ- 
ment of thoſe of Thibet, is honing ths teeth. with herbs, 
and — — white, 77---arft impulſe of ſavage 
nature confirms women's ſlavery ; the next, of half barba< 
tous nations, appropriates their beauty; and that of the per- 

ſectly polite engages their affections, 122 | 


_ Woods, in Britain, cut down by the Romans, and for what 


teaſon, i. 286 1 N 

Wod-coch, ar cock of the woody of the grouſe- kind, places 
which this bird inhabits how diſtinguiſhed from other birds 
of the poultry· kind the delicacy of its fleſh—its ſood and 
habitation - amorous defires fitſt felt in ſprings v. 408 
keeps to che place where he firſt courts, and ceitinues till 


the trees have their leaves, and the foreſt is in'blom--<-its 


cry; clapping of wings. and ridiculons poſtures in this ſeaſon 
—during which the females, — kis'call; are i 


nated ; ſportſmen uſe this time to fire at them, and take max. 
xy while thus tame, though at others it is moſt timorous and 


Hh 2 


4 


watedfal/d04—the Wente tack leſs thas bes mig endl 
unlike him in plumage, ſhe might be miſtaken for another 
- ſpecies—number and fize- of gs—ſhe . hatches chem 
without the cock ; and when obliged to leave them, in quelt 
of food, fo covers them with moſs or leaves; it is difficult to 
find them—ſhe. is then extremely tame and quiet keeps 
her neſt, though attempted to be driven away the young 
being hatched, they run with agility after the mother; 
though ſcarcely” diſengaged from the ſhell, hr Megan | 
food ant's eggs, and wild mountain berries-—older, they 
feed upon top of tether, and cones of pine trees are har- 
dy- tlie clutching time over; the young males forſake the 
mother; keep together till ſpring; when the firſt genial ac- 
ceſs ſets them at variance for ever ſight each other like 
game-cocks, and eaſily fall a prey to the ſowler, 204 

- Weodceck, bird of the crane-kind, its dimenſions, vi. 23. 
_ ee bird of paſſage---places where it is tobe 
| nd, 2 S POOP SENT: 4+ 5 $85 244.9 
- Woodchat, à rapacious bird; third kind vf the butcher · bird, 


v. I 6 a of +: b — ene +00 > . 
j Blas lf, its deſcription has thret vatietieg---where 
found - how bred · are of uſe in medicine-<-yii. 2866 
mod. pile, of this bird are many kinds and varieties in 
. edch, v. 249 general characteriſties, 248. · deſeription of 
the gre:m 000-pecke ; or w60d-ſpite, called the rain- in 
ſome parts---feeds upon inſects, particularly thoſe in hollow 
or rotting trees deſeription of its tongue, the inſtrument 
for killing and procuring food, 249 ant that inteſtine; 
which anatomiſts call the cœcum, 249—ſtratagem uſed by 
them to catch'ants, 252 -in what manner they make neſts, 
and how delicate in the choice - number of egg 25 3--- 
neſts in warmer 1 of Guinea and Brafil, 2 3 
weod-pecker, called by the natives of Brafil gurratemga, 258 
£ Woodward, his eſſay towards a Natural Hiftory---detail of 
j. 26, 4 fog. Wap 1k! | ; 
o, 22 8 ſiner than ours; but in weight not com- 
parable to that of Lincoln or Warwickſhire---fome Spaniſh 
wool requited to work up with it, iii 44---of the | 
moſt valuable, and formed into ſtuffs; not inferior to fill; this 
manufacture a conſiderable branch of commerce in South- 
% Db haut Ee, 0h 


4 


8420 winter; vü. 221 
face of plants—deſcription of it, vii. 358 


Worm hind, deſcription of the earthen vin. 166 | 


Dentirely without brain, but wien the heart near the head; 
168—iri what manner taken, 169---its eggs, 168—nouriſh- 
ment-=-keeps life in ſeparated parts, 170 I 

. Wrafſes the labrus of the prickly- fone choracic-kind— 
deſcription of this fiſh, vi. 399 
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ſparrow- kind, v. — 


Fe ſparrow-kind, 318---the- bird admired for the 
loudneſs of its note, c — its body, 335 - 


"Wrinkle, wieacs| hols of the body and fac 


i. 1 
* 2 or cuckes's attendant, 2 little bird moſt afive i 
the chaſe of the young ce v.60 eau 


x 1 the 9 — che bras 

eee prickly — 

| Th meyer pop en 
. 

Zialand, deten chere, in which many villages were 


und remain overflowed, i. 278 


Zebra, the moſt beautiful, but wildeſt animal 2 native of 
the ſouthern. parts of Africa---nothing exceeds the delicate 
regularity of its colour---deſcription---watchful and ſwift. ii. 
390---its ſpeed a proverb among Spaniards and Portugueſe 
ſtands better upon its legs than a horſe---in what countries 
found, 396—the Portugueſe pretend to have tamed, and ſent 
four from Africa to Liſbon, to draw the king's coach—ſome 
ſent to Brafil, could not be tamed---Merolla aſſerts, when ta- 
med, they are ſtill as eſtimable for ſwiftneſs as beauty, 397 
their noiſe reſembles the confuſed barking of a maſtiff dog 
in two, the author ſaw the ſkin below the jaw upon the nec E 
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INDEX. 


| — A kind obdewiajp=—they are eafily fed; be 

gland eat bread, meat, and tobacco—the emperour of 
Japan made a preſent of ſixty thouſand crowns. value. ſor one 
received from a governor of Batavia, 398 · the Great Mo- 
gut gave two thouſand ducats for another African ambaſ- 


ors to the court of Conſtantinople, — as ſome with hem 


aspreſents for the Grand Seignior, arte and wild aſs 
of a very different ſpecies, 376 

Zebu, the Barhary cow, and the orunting or sue 
are but different races of the ion, iii 28 

Zerrany ms of the: fourth e of: gazeltes, by Mr: 
Buffon, iii." 3 

-- Zembia, bus, north wind reigns there during winter, i, 


46a deſcription of its — li. 213, 4% | 
„ the ve, of the prickly. finned thoracic - kind, "ug 


egen of that fiſh, vi. 305 
itt, one of the two 12 of che civet, reid 
Mr. Buffon diſtinction between them, iii. 39 | 
| - Temperate $one, properly ſpeaking the theatre of Natural 
Hiftory, i 1. 14. 
Torr cen, in the centre the heat very tolerable, in other 
places the cold painful temperature and advantages of pers 
. ſpring under it, i. 150 li htning there not A or 
| » 379-—has the ſargeſt quadrupedes—all fond of 
— m. 28 
tes, name of Vegetable Nature endued with animal | 
Life, vii. 161-firſt claſs of zoophytes, 166.—all the tribe 
continue to live in ſeparate parts; one animal by cuttings, 


b ee ſometimes into a chou- | 


„ a ſtinkard, o the weaſel-kind-reſembles the 


. iu. 181 
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